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PREFACE 


This  economic  study  of  Rome  was  undertaken  and  prac- 
tically completed  in  ;  ifilment  of  my  obligations  as  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  Fellow  in  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  during  the  sessions  190J-1904.    The  subject  was 
stlggested  by  Professor  Seligman's  review  of  Henri  Fiancotte's 
V  Industrie  dans  la  Grice  ancienne  in  the  PoUlical  Science 
Quarterly  (Vol.  xvi,  No.  3.)    The  aim  throughout  has  been 
to  relate  the  subject  to  the  primary  sources.    I  have  been 
careful,  therefore,  to  read  the  original,  and  to  verify  references 
containca  in  the  secondary,  literature.     Students  who  disagree 
with  the  conclusions  which  have  been  deduced  will  be  grateful, 
.    I  believe,  that  there  has  been  thus  collated  the  material  from 
I    which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.     I  have  not  thought  it 
!    expedient  to  encumber  the  foot-notes  with  an  array  of  second- 
;    ary  literature.     I  am  none  the  less  greatly  indebted  to  various 
:    writers  for  valuable  hints  and  suggestions.     In  general   I 
;    have  considered  it  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the  assist- 
;    ance  which  an  author  has  rendered  me  to  include  his  work 
I    in  my  bibliography.     No  one,  however,  can  investigate  any 
I    period  of  Roman  history  without  being  indebted  to  the  monu- 
'    mental  works  of  Theodor  Momrasen.     Dureau  de  la  Malles 
Econcmie  poluique  des  Remains  is  somewhat  antiquated,  but 
the  student  of  Roman  economic  history  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  it.     Dclounie's  Les  Manieurs  d'argent  4  Rome  is  ex- 
ceedingly suggestive  and  brilliant,  and  I  have  used  it  with 
advantage.    The  quaint  old  volumes.  The  Husbandry  0/  the 
Anetents  by  Adam  Dickson,  are  a  patient  and  laborious,  if 
uncritical,  study  of  Roman  agriculture;  I  felt  more  at  liberty 
to  avail  myself  of  his  work  because  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
comparatively  few   students.    The   writings   of   Marquardt 
W.  Warde  Fowler,  Lanciani,  Belot,  Halkin,  Prax,  Humbert 
Waltzing,    Cagnat,  Ihne,    and   the    Antic.uitics    of    Smith' 
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Adam.  Md  Ramwy  I  found  of  .pecial  Krvic.    It  i.  ,  muUr 

««i%b^  able  ducUMion  of  Rom.',  economic  situati™" 
the  »cond  century  B.C.  ""auon  m 

tre«^!  '^ri'W.m  may  be  evoked  by  rea«n  of  the  detaU«l 
treatment  of  agriculture  and  the  extent  to  which  1  havV^ 

hbrary.     To  keep  the  reader  on  his  guard.  I  have  rtfrain^ 
from  exp,.„mg  measures,  dates  and  »ins  in  modem  tZt 

pI"  o?s"h  "h'^;""  ■"■'  <""""'"-  °' »"'  o™ W» 

piwepts,  hu  evidently  unconsciou,  exaggeration,    mav  be 
la.d  as,de,  and  yet  I  feel  there  will  stUI  K  ^ W  ., 

the  Repubhc  because  methods  of  husbandry  changed  slowly 
The  descnpfons,  therefore,  furnished  by  these  ^^thmof 
the  processes  of  tillage,  harvesting,  threshL  ^  Y~^l° 
afarrly adequate  representation  ev™  of  R^^ubU:.;.  m^b^ 

^f  the  fuS    H  °"  ''  ""  ""  '"  ■"  "«y  P™""'  "  -">  "view 

WUli!  '1L^'?""L'°  ""''"  ""'  '*'*  """k,  to  Dr.  George 
WUlis  Botsford,  Adjunct-Prt>fe6sor  of  Ancient  Hi«3 
ColumbB  University,  for  hi.  valuable  crit^^  and  SLZ' 
sympathy  manifested  in  the  revision  of  the  Ck  j^S 
«uneUn,ver.ity,  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  SelT^t.  UD 
Ph.D..  Professor  of  Political  Economy  «,d  ^ce  j^d 
P.ofe«™  Munro.  Smith,  J.U.D.,  ProfLr  of  C^S' Cw 
^H  ^^  '  Jurisprudence,  read  the  study  in  ma^aX 
and  offered  niggeMion.  of  great  value,  """UKript 


PurAcs  ^ 

For  the  Kction  which  dodi  with  Ronun  (gricultUK 
Dr.  WUIiam  S«undtrs,  of  Ottawa,  Director  of  the  Experi- 
.  mental  Stations  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  gave  me  the 
beueat  of  his  criticum  and  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
modem  methods.  Professor  Richard  Davidson,  MA  Ph  D 
of  University  College,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  John  S.  cirstairs' 
M.A.,  of  Harbord  St.  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  rendered 
valuable  service  in  forwarding  the  revUion.  To  Professor 
George  M.  Wrong,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  whose  kindness  rendered  the  research 
possible,  and  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Langton,  M.A..  Librarian,  and 
bditor  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Studies,  whose  co-oper- 
ation has  never  failed  me,  I  am  under  great  obligation 

But  I  should  be  altogether  lacking  in  gratitude  if  I  fai'ed 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  m-  by 
Professor  WUIiam  S.  MUner,  M.A.,  Associate-Professor  of 
Latm  and  Ancient  History  in  University  College,  Toronto 
That  I  was  able  to  undertake  and  complete  this  investigation 
is  entmly  due  to  his  inspiration  as  a  teacher.  His  profound 
knowledge  of  Roman  history  has  given  a  stimulus  second  only 
to  that  afforded  by  his  personal  friendship  and  unabated 
sympathy. 

ToKONTo,  Canada,  ^'  ^'  °' 

November  30th,  ijo*. 
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BOOK  I. 

FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES 
TO  THE  REVOLUTION 


5  I.    THE   PASTOHAL  STAr.F, 

It  was  the  firm  conviction  of  many  .  oman  writers  tliat 
m  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  pastoral  corditions  preceded 
the  agricultural  stage.'     One  of  their  commonest  sources  of 
satisfaction ,  moreover,  was  that  the  Roman  people  had  not  been 
out  of  conformity  with  this  course  of  development.^  According- 
ly their  accounts  of  the  origins  of  Rome  are  embellished  with  a 
wealth    of   pastoral   allusions.    They    maintained    that    the 
penmsula  had  received  its  name  because   ■■Italia-  was  a 
■■land  of  cattle."'    It  was  the  rich  pasturage,  thev  say 
which  tempted  Hercules  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,'  and  brought  him  into  conflict  with  a  shepherd,  Cacus 
who  straightway  appealed  for  assistance  to  fellow-shepherds  » 
It  was  in  a  shepherd's  life  upon  the  lonely  hills  that  Metabus 
tyrant   of    Privemum,    sought    consolation    when    banished 
with  his  daughter,  Camilla.'     Pastoral,  also,  were  the  con- 
ditions which  Aeneas  founil  in  Italy.     A  sow  with  a  brood 
of  thirty  young  was  his  first  omen  in  this  land  of  promise.' 
The  possession  of  five  flocks  and  as  many  herds  made  Galaesus 
I  the  richest  man  in  all  Ausonia.'    By  tracing  the  descent  of 

SvZ' « R  •  ,';■  ;• '  '•  ""'■  ""■  ^^''^■^^r^i^^Tiii'.T  r 

vam).  KK  .  II.  I.  5  ;  cimrire  also  Klcrus,  I.  xxil  ;   II.  u  ;   m   xil 

'»  llT':""'  "'  '■  "  ■  """'    ""■  '■   """  "'"■  '"•'■  "■»"  •  '"  '^  '1^ 
«Dlon.  of  Hal  ,  RA  .  I,  x,xli;    Llvv    I   vil    . 
•Livy.  I,  vu.  5  ;    Ibid.  1.  vll.  ,  :    Ibid.'  I.  vll.  ,. 
•Verg.,    Am.,    xi.    569. 

.  2'':;i"Jt":  7.6"  ■  '""■  ""■■  -"'■ "  ■  "'■'"  '■"■  "•"  «•"  ■ 

•Verg,.  AtH..  vU.  537. 
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Latinus,  shepherd  king'  of  the  Laureates,  from  Faunus,' 
god  of  shepherds,^  tlie  Roman  writers  assif^ed  to  this  pastoral 
economy  a  very  remote  antiquity. 

Peculiarly  pastoral  is  the  whole  setting  of  the  conventional 
narrative  of  Rome's  foundation.*  A  shepherd,  Faustulus, 
master  of  the  herds  of  Amulius,  found  and  trained  Romulus 
and  Remus,"  who,  in  turn,  grew  up  to  be  shepherds  and  the 
associates  of  shepherds."  When  in  a  contest  for  grazing 
grounds  Remus  was  captured ,  the  shepherds  of  Numitor  were 
opposed  by  shepherds  whom  Romulus  led  to  the  rescue.^ 
Further,  the  Roman  writers  assert  that  it  was  the  rich  pas- 
turage and  the  abundant  supply  of  water  that  attracted  the 
Albans  to  the  Roman  hills."  They  picture  to  us  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  barrenness  of  the  cattle  iii  the  reign  of 
Romulus,'  and  hint  that,  in  tlie  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
shepherds  still  formed  an  element  in  the  state.'" 

This  deeply  rooted  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
that  the  early  stages  of  Italian  and  Roman  development 
were  associated  with  a  pastoral  economy,  is  of  great  importance, 
not  because  it  is  a  tradition  which  transmits  to  us  an  actual 
historical  fact,  but  because  at  the  time  when  this  belief  had 
its  birth  there  still  survived  from  remote  antiquity  institu< 
tions  which  the  Romans  of  that  day  understood  far  better 
than  we  can  understand  them  now  and  from  which  they 
were  led  to  infer  that  when  these  institutions  were  young 
their  ancestors  were  shepherds. 

An  examination  of  the  religious  and  secular  institutions 
and  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  Rome  seems  to  establish 
the  validity  of  their  claims.     From  this,  however,  it  must 


iVerg..    Aen.,    vii,    485 

aVerg..  Aen.,  vU.  47. 

3Hor.,   Carm..   I.   .xvii. 

«Varro,   R.R..   II.   I,   4. 

flLivy,  I,  iv,  6  ;   Vairo.  R.K..  11.  I.  q 

Strabo,  Geog..  V,  c.  119  ; 

tHom 

Cass.,  Hist.  Rom.,  ix  rUtv  wpo  rov  At,  4    i 

■ 

»Dion  Cass..  Hist.  Rom..  «  tit-  upo  to 

"■■  As,  4.  14;   Llvy  I,  Iv,  4 

7Dton.  of  Hal  .  R.A..  I.  UjiIx  ;    Plul 
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ture,  on  a  small  iale  Trl  M  ,  ""'^~'  '°™'  ^^"i- 
times  side  by  ^e\^Th'r^f'>'  "»'  «'^'*''  f™"  earliest 

are  „„,  ^PpnXTZT:^^^,^''^:'-^^'^^'-^ 
pastoral  economy  existed  ».  ,.  ■■  ™"'""°"s-  To  say  that  a 
"lerely  signify  that  a  le  ,  ™  """""  '^"°'''  '"»■  ™"W 
nated  '    '  ""  '"""■  P^^'"™'  '"•"^'ts  prcdomi- 

a  ritual.     In  thTco ° er^.^  ""'^""^  costalli^ed  into 

practice  which  the  limTtation,  J^  ^  '''"'"^'-  ^"^  "-e 

necessary   becomes  ™"*"™'  °'  P""""«  life  have  rendered 
^cred  ritJ    mT  „„  ■"^'■'"tion.     For  instance,   in 

I  lies,  mnit,  not  wme,  was  used  '     Tl,of  .1  •    ■        • 
ment  was  no  mere  excrescenw  on  ^t     ■.     ,  f      "  '■'^'''"''- 
element  of  worshio   wn^^  u  "'""'■  b-t  an  essential 

that  even  when  wLl?,  h        .  '°  "'  '"'^''^'"'  "^  ""^  'act 

■"".=,  and  tre\7m7" .  ry^:Lh"''°r«:r'^'!r  '^'"■' 

reason  was  given  to  thp  v  ,  ■  Z'"^""''""")  '<"•    some 

remarkable   fea^re   of   RoZ  '""^ '.  ™"'ained  it.-    This 
explanation,  if  we  regardfd  T.  .  "^   ™'"''    ^«^'^^   ="> 

of  the  herdsmaiT    uZ    t  ^  "'™™'  ">'  "'^  ='"Ple  We 

ible  for  hmTo  obtain  Z  """"''''  "'  ""S™"  "^  '"In- 
sight of  the  go^slr' ""!:;''""  "°"™eritoriousinThe 

-ans  of  suSt'nce"":  ::d":*m";heTt  "■'^'  ™'^"»' 
communion  with  the  diw"ity  "'"^  ""^'"'"  f" 

institltn^'rheyTpttTrhrrr'  '""  ">^^'-<- 

Whenever  the  sacred  fl' Ik  *;.  ^'"  ''""'^^  continually., 
tinguished,  as\T^e:rcb%tgTnr-  -  - 
byjh^  beams  ^the^mt^b^^Ling  t^gethr^fecriT 


-d£  Ji ',",.,■;  A..?'°;,?T«f""  ""■ ''  '■=-  "^  "=  ■^'. 
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the  wood  of  the  holy  tree,'  It  would  b«  rash  to  dogmatiie 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  institution.  And  yet  it,  too,  would 
seem  to  be  the  petrified  and  venerated  sun  al  of  a  natural 
set  of  conditions  in  a  pastoral  age.  For  when  fire  can  be 
obtained  only  from  the  friction  of  pieces  of  wood,  every  can 
is  taken  to  preserve  tin-  coals.  While  the  father  and  brothen 
tended  the  flocks  in  the  fields,  and  the  mother  was  busied 
with  other  duties  about  the  tent  or  the  rude  hut,  the  most 
natural  guardian  of  the  fire  would  surely  be  the  daughter. 
That  the  fire  was  allowed  to  die  out  once  each  year  may  be  a 
reminiscence  of  the  time  when  the  Romans  cacli  spring  broke 
up  camp  to  shift  to  new  and  unpastured  feeding-grounds. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  explanation  is  con- 
jectural, that  others  prefer  to  give  the  Virgins  a  Greek  origin. 

At  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  the  Romans  sacrificed 
dogs  and  goats.-  Tlicy  themselves  were  convinced  that  this 
institution  had  its  birth  among  a  pastoral  and  rustic  people.' 
To  purify  and  to  fertilize  weie  the  fundamental  aims  of  its 
rude  ceremonies.'  In  later  times  the  ceremony  of  purifying 
and  fertilizing  was  applied  to  women,  but  the  original  apph- 
cation  seems  to  have  been  to  the  flocks  of  a  pastoral  jpeople.* 
This  explanation  of  the  Lupercalia,  which  Lanciani  offeis,' 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  plausible.  To  communicate 
to  cattle  and  sheep  the  strong  sexual  instinct  of  the  dog  and 
the  goat  by  means  of  sacrifice  was  a  desire  natural  enough 
in    a    simple    herdsman. 

Nor  do  the  rites  of  the  Palilia  (or  Parilia),  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Pales,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds,  less  evi- 
dently take  us  back  to  an  early  shepherd  life.'  The  parti- 
cipants in  this  ceremonial  aimed  at  the  purification  of  their 
persons  and  flocks.'    They  sprinkled  thesheepfold  with  water 

iPestus.   78.  s.v.   ■■|((M»>";    Plut"!^  .Vxiiw,  ix.   6^ 
2Plut  .  Kam.  x.\l.  4  ;    Ibid.  xxi.  5. 
aClc,  I'TO  Cotl,  11  ■    Plut..  Cats..  1x1.  1. 

<Pliit  .  Rom,  xxl.  J  ■  Ovid.  Fuji,,  U,  3,  ;  Serv,,  ad  An.,  vlll.  141  ; 
Vjirro,  D,  Lxfg.  LiU.,  vl.  34  ;    Plul.,  Qaatsl.  Ron.,  livlii. , 

SServ.,  ad  Aen.,  viii,  343  ;   Pl„i.,  Ram.,  xxl.  5  :   Ibid,.  Catt..  1x1.  j 
MticiVnl  Rome  in  the  Light  oj  Recent  Excavations,  p.  36, 


'V'^HT^i,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vl, 


*t>vid.   Fa 


Festuj 


■  rales." 


78s  ;    Ibid  , 
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laurel  and  straw,  k  sZalr  1"/'  T  '""  •"'™  ''™"'=''«. 
shepherds  Mth  their  fl^L'^h'^^*™"""  "^^ '"«'«d  as  the 
Millet,  n,ilk,  and  other  ^iclel^f  "?'"  "'""''''  "«  ««' 
,  worshippers  concluded  m,h  a  D  at-  ^p  ."""'^  "P  ^he 
was  the  theme  of  their  lUur^  a  To  ,  a  f,  "  ''''"'''''"°" 
activities.  All  evil  they  desi^ir.""°"''"^°f">«f 
and  fro.  then,selve7'w  X  t'e?!";'' '""'''■- A-^' 
passed  on  holy  ground,  or  cau"d  :^„vJ  ""«""'■«'>■  '^«- 
flee  before  human  eyes,  or  tam^r  "d  w  th'ufeT  '  'T'""  '° 
sacred  Rrove  to  help  a  sick  ewe  „r  r^  u  ''""'^'''^  «'  a 
tains,  or  looke.l  upon  .^^:Z::jT,.  t'r  "'"^  ""'"- 
the  worship,  no  doul>t    „t  .i,     '"'P""-     '"  tl"s  worsli  p— 

l.<mi^s^  ,re,esjue''  express  ^  e  ti^.™"  ""I"  '  ""■'""" 
of  their  petitions-ithe  fear  of  h,v!  ,  °"  '^'''="'  """'"^ 

some  act  which  might  bl/  Hw7  ""'"°"'''^'^  P'^'"™'' 
.l.e  earnest  desire  to  promTe  t  Iw-ir  r"^"  "■""■  """ 
of  themselves/-  P™'n»«  the  welfare  of  their  flocks  and 

wi.hIhe%Xa;^rthrrr  '-^  ^-'^^^y  <><  Rom. 
the  institution  as  S"'  f.^-^^^ 'h^-e'v- regards, 

the  antiquity  of  the  festival."  C  ™iden  Ttl'  "'"''"''' 
antiquity  of  the  worship  of  Pal«  '  „  .^  ,°'  ""  "'"""■' 
of  the  early  existence  of  the  p^'^'l  Tl  "' w'  ^""'^''^^' 
(act  that  the  Romans  can  neC !^  .  ?T'  "  '""""^  "  "■. 
Pales  is  Ve^"  or^i^  Th,, T"'"?'  '''^'"■"''■^  -whether 
considers   a   sure   indication^'^  tu^ulr."' ^^^  ."■""" 

:"^:rwi'Therp;^.  -  i'^f "-  ^  -^^-ve^' 
-^^«awint^^--Xr=:^- 
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deity  of  undetermined  sex,  with  the  invocation,    "Be  thou 
god,  or  be  thou  goddess,  to  whom  I  perform  this  nte."J_,  | 

In  his  time  Dionysius  regarded  the  festival  of  the  Palilia 
as  inferior  to  none.  This  fact  suggests  how  intimately  the 
Romans  at  one  period  had  connected  the  worship  of  Pales 
with  the  welfare  of  the  state.  They  advanced  l»yond  the 
pastoral  economy  ;  the  state  outgrew  its  dependence  on 
Pales;  but  owing  to  the  conser\ativc  spirit  of  religion  there 
was  no  readjustment  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
elements  of  worship. '  How  else  can  we  explain  the  promi- 
nence given  to  swine  [than  as  a  survival  from  pastoral 
times?  At  the  sacred;.mysterics  of  Ceres,  at  weddings  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  a  pig  was  slain  ' 

All  these  religious  institutions  had  their  origin,  it  would 
seem,  at  a  period  when  shepherds  were  the  predominant 
element  in  the  state.  But  many  secular  customs  and  insti- 
tutions also  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  a  pastoral  economy. 
For  instance,  the  strong  man  who  has  seized  the  pasturage 
takes  for  his  emblem  of  leadership  a  handful  of  hay  twisted 
about  a  pole.iJ,  Moreover,  in  the  earliest  times  wealth  con- 
sisted wholly  of  cattle;  and  the  oldest  means  of  exchange  was 
sheep  and  oxen;'  for  when  fines  formerly  paid  in  sheep  and 
oxen  came  to  be  paid  in  money,  there  already  obtained  be- 
tween the  sheep  and  the  ox  a  definite  relation  of  value.'  A 
connection  between  this  primitive  standard  of  value  and 
money  may  be  found  in  the  figure  of  an  ox  stamped  upon  the 
Italian  aes  signalum,  and  money,  itself,  was  called  "pecunia," 
from  "pecus"  (cattle).' 

In  this  connection  the  elaborate  Roman  ceremony  for 
declaring  war  and  for  concluding  treaties  is  of  interest.     When 

'Thus  It  was  expresslv  forbidden  at  Rome  to  Inquire  whether  the 
mtelary  deity  »a»  male  or  female— Plut . .  g»o.Jl.  Rom.,  ill ;  compare  Cato 
«.«..   139;   C.I-L.,  I,  6,ji. 

ilDioii.  o!  Hal..  R.A..  I.  Uxxviil. 

aVarro.  R.R..  II,  Iv,  9, 

*Plut.,  Rom.,  viu,  6  ;   Ovid.  Fast ,  lii,  114, 

flCic.,  De  Rep.,  II,  ix,  16  ;  Fe«tu«,  s.v.  "  fucutatut." 

«yano.  R.R.,  II.  i,  g  ;  A.  Gel!.,  Notl.  AU..  XI,  I,  1.  Peiliu  ly 
maxtmam  multam" ,    Plut,.  Poptic.,  x\  3. 

'yanr>.  R^.  II.  i,  ,,;  Pliny.  AfH.  xxiul.  43;  P\a.,  Pcplk  XI4 
Pliit  .  Qu^il.  Rom  .  xll  ;    Hill.  Crtek  end  Roma,  cAm,  pp.  45.  jT 
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■  Mtisfaction  was  demanded  from  an  enemy  it  was  the  custom 
:  to  despatch  to  his  territories  an  ambassador  on  whose  head 
a  cord  fastened  a  coverinuot  wool,'  To  declare  war  the /e/w/w 
bore  to  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy  a  spear  tipped  with  iron  or 
smeared  with  blood,  and  scorched  at  the  end.  Then  in  the 
presence  of  not  fewer  than  three  grown  men,  uttering'a  fixed 
formula,  he  hurled  his  spear  into  their  territorv.'  In  the  war 
with  Alba,  tht  lelialis,  who  received  from  King  fuilus  the  com- 
niBsion  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  paler  patralus  of  the 
A^ban  p^ple,  thus  addressed  his  king,  'I  require  herl«  of 
thee,  O  Kmg."  Thereupon  the  king  replied,  'Sec  that  the 
grass  thou  takest  is  undefiled."  The  jetialis  then  brought 
clean  blades  of  grass  from  the  citadel.  "O  King  "  he  con- 
tinued, "dost  thou  constitute  me  the  royal  messenger  of  the 
Roman  people  of  the  Quirites,  with  my  utensils  and  my  com- 
panions  ?"  "I  do,"  the  King  responded,  "and  mav  it  brine 
no  dishonour  upon  myself  and  the  Roman  people  of  the 
Quirites." 

In  addressing  the  Alban  people,  the  pater  palralus  con- 
eluded.  From  these  terms  the  Roman  people  will  not  be  the 
first  to  withdraw;  if  they  shall  have  withdrawn  first,  either  by 
public  council  or  through  evil  treachery,  then  do  thou  great 
Jupiter,  so  strike  the  Roman  people  as  I  shall  strike  this' swine 
here  this  day,  and  strike  thou  so  much  the  more  terribly  as 
thou  hast  more  ,-ma  and  might."  Thereupon  he  smote  the 
pig  with  a  flint  stone  and  the  Albans  did  the  same.' 

The  remrle  ai.tiquity  of  these  customs  in  "which  the 
jetvlu  figur-s  so  prominently  is  proved  bv  the  use  of  the  flint 
stone  for  a  knife.  The  whole  ritual,  it  is  probable,  originated 
m  the  shepherd  quarrels  of  the  stone  age.  The  jelialis  is 
doubtless,  a  shepherd  deputed  to  arrange  for  peace  or  war' 
In  requirmg  clean  grass  he  is  demanding  an  emblem  of  his 
authonty.  The  pasturage  of  their  flocks-the  most  valued 
of  their  possessions-the  shepherds  offer  to  t;.eir  companions 
as  guarantee  of  their  support.     The  wool  used  by  the  ambas- 

'Uvy,  I.  XMil,  6. 
2Uvy,  I.  «xij.  I]  tt  13. 
»Llvy.  1.  xilv;    IX.  v,   ,. 
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lador  is  simply  a  portion  of  a  ^thcepikin,  tlie  natural  cottume 
of  a  vhcpherd.  To  destroy  the  paiture  of  a  pastoral  people 
ia  to  injure  them  at  the  most  vulnerable  point,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  chief  means  of  subsistence.  Accordingly,  at 
the  outbreak  of  every  struKsle  l>etween  herdsmen,  both  com* 
batants  take  every  precaution  to  preserve  their  own  grass 
and  make  every  effort  to  bum  that  of  their  foe.  On  the  fron- 
tiers, therefore,  watchmen  are  statioiictl  to  preserve  the 
pasture  from  the  enemy.  It  is  probably  to  them  thst  the 
fetiatis  addresses  himself  when  he  assumes  the  uRgressive  by 
dischafKinK  the  charred  spear  into  the  territory  of  tlie  enemy. 
The  "hatta  praeusta"  may  even  be  the  survival  of  fire-brands 
hurled  by  a  primitive  pastoral  people  into  the  pasturage 
of  their  neighbour  foes. 

;>  Arcliaeological  remains  likewise,  it  will  readily  be  granted, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Antemnae  is  situated  on  the 
same  bank  of  the  Tiber  as  Rome,  on  the  same  road,  Salaria 
Vetus,  and  is  distant  less  than  four  miles  from  the  city.  Exca  - 
vations  in  1882-1883  indicate  three  gates,  one  leading  to  the 
river  and  to  the  springs,  one  to  the  highway,  and  another  to 
the  cemetery  and  pasture  lands, '  Tlie  site  of  the  huts  of  the 
Antemnates  is  marked  by  a  hard-trodden,  coal-coloured  floor 
within  a  ring  of  stones.  The  point  worthy  of  note,  however, 
is  that  adjoining  each  hut  is  an  enclosure  or  sheep-fold.  The 
area  within  the  walls  is  far  in  excess  of  the  space  requisite  for 
the  inliabitants  alone.  In  all  probability  each  night  the 
ancient  Antemnates  drove  their  cattle  and  sheep  into  these 
enclosures.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  conditions  were 
very  different  on  the  Palatine.  Here,  too,  we  find  each  family 
provided  with  an  agellus  and  a  sheep-fold.  "Here  we  have 
the  isolated  hill  protected  by  cliffs,  by  water,  and  by  a  circuit 
of  walls;  the  neck  of  the  Velia  connecting  it  with  the  table- 
land of  the  Esquiliiie ;  the  gate  leading  to  the  river  and  springs 
[Romanula),  that  leading  to  the  pasture  fields  and  cemeteries 
(Mtigonia),  and  a  third  descending  to  the  Vallis  Murtia;  the 
walls  and  cisterns  within  the  fortifications  and  other  such 

'Lanciani,  RwnJ  and  ExcavatiaHS  of  Attcitnl  Rom*,  p.  iii,  to  which  I 
■m  indebted  for  the  material  of  this  paragraph. 
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'Iir'*tl!'"'?  °f  ""  •«'•■■  ■^''»  ''  •»«"  "•  illu-tnition  of  the 
r.  rT^?'  '"^^""',r""'"  f«-n.  .o  the  conclusion  l„t 
111.  Ronuns  were  ongmMy  a  n.„  of  shepherds 

And  fmally  philological  proofs  are  no.  wamii>g  to  estab- 
l.sh  the    heory  of  a  pastoral  a,e  in  Rome.     For  e«mpl,,  th. 

name  A/«,.»»„. "  from  ,he  lowing  of  the  cattle  (mufin)' 
«d  the  appelUfon  ■Ooa,.-  Mauk.-  applied  -o  a  distXt  of 
Rome   .nduates  an  early  familiarity  with  the  goat  ' 

A  consuleration  of  the  above  facts  will  lea.i  to  the  con- 
clus.„„s, ,  „  .hat  Rotnan  writers  attribute,!  a  pastoral  «lomy 
o  the  earhes,  stage,  of  their  city's  ,or  country's,  histo^TT.) 
that  customs  and  institutions,  religious  and  secular  s^^m  to 
c-onfirm  tin,  U-lief,  (j,  that  the  unearthing  of  r  lie?  of  ^ 
pas...al  age  ar.d  the  survival  of  pa,,toral  names  to  den. t. 
r  .0.  gale.,  and  distnct,,  definitely  locaUze  for  us  a  pastoral 
economy  on  the  Palatine.  pastoral 

S  2.    AGRICULTl'HB 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  pastoral  ,Ug« 
•Mere  was  some  tillage.  Gradually,  however  agt^cul^?' 
«.«oache,l   upon   pasturage,  so  that   the  citiz««'^r  to 

».'  How  long  a  penod  was  requir«l  to  produce  a  prepon- 
derance  of  agncultural  pursuits  and  interests  it  is  imS. 
o  say.     Certam  regulations,  however,  assigned  by  theTZnt 

stage.  To  encourage  the  pruning  of  vines,  for  instance  men 
were  forWden  to  offer  to  the  gods  wine  from  an^";2^ 
vme  ,  and  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  cereab  sacrifice  wittou, 
meal  was  prohibtted.'  The  growing  importance  of  husbandry 
.s  further  mdtcated  by  the  institution  of  games  to  Mars  i^ 
pnmmve  fmes  preeminently  a  god  of  agriculture,  and  t" 
Rob.go,thespu,twhoworkedmthemildew^«    The  Illation 

'^:°'u!^"'ii':1:  "■  "*  '■  ■"""  °' "•■  ■  «^ .  n,  i: 

'Pint..  Numi,  XIV,  ,,  4, 

•Tmulllan.  D,  if^uc.,  «  ■    Play,  K.H..  ivUi,  ,, 
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.llribut«l  to  &.,vu„,  however,  limit,  for  u.  the  period  of 
lr,u„.t,on  to  l„..l».„,|ry.  At  tl,e  tin*  of  hi,  e„.ctn.m.  .^I 
cn.ltur.  w.,  well  e.t.bli.h«l;  la.,.|hol,li„K  l-l  become  . 
requisite  for  iniUtor>  wrvice  '  ".  "'™™'   • 

^■''«"™y.P»rhap«,be.dditioii.levi<leilMof.di.tiiictioii 
betweo,  the  puton.!  a«d  .gricultur.l  economy  h  a  line  of 
cleavage  drawn  by  early  Roman  U»  in  the  XII  Tables  betw,«, 
P€'»<>«>  and  lamilia.  Iherinit  claims  that  ptnnia  hmtliam, 
.»  equivalent  to  bona  ,  that  ^cnnia  does  not  signify  mon^ 
wMlth"'  ''°™"'«'"'  «»  /-"•I'"  represent,  agricultural 

<.,h,r°„'',  Z"  ""!'  '"i;'^  "«''™""«  ""important.  Mars,  the 
ather  of  Kon.ulus,  founder  of  the  city,"  the  pecuUargod  of 
the  Roman,,  better  than  any  other  deity  represent,  in  an  ideal 
manner  the  characteristics  of  Romcs  eariy  inhabitant, 
Onguially  he  is  not  the  god  of  war,  but  of  growth  -the  deity 
that  protects  .,nculture  He  brings  health  to  oxen,  and  froii 
the  husbandman  accepts  gifts  of  spelt,  f«t,  and  wine  The 
nte,  w,,l,  which  he  was  worshipped  bear  evident  traces  of  an 
agricultural  origin,'  To  him  as  god  of  husbandry  is  dedicated 
the  month  of  sprouting  vegetation.'  Again,  when  the  field, 
needed  purification  the  animals  of  the  farm-pig  (,„)  ,heer 
lorn.),  and  ox  (/a«r«)-were  led  around  its  boundaries 
This  ceremony  remained  the  essential  feature  of  the  suovi- 
taurtlu,.  And  never  in  times  of  dUtress  did  the  husbandmen 
forget  to  petition  Mars  to  avert  di«!a«:  and  barrenness  to 
grant  mcrease  of  fruit,  com.  wine  and  copse  » 

Another  reUc  of  the  early  importance  of  agriculture  i,  Ken 

.  .^  ^^'^'  '^'  ''"'""  '^™""'  "''«'■  ""d  'o  «M«mble 
at  the  fifth  milestone  of  the  Via  Campana.'  ~\e  object  of 
their  ntes.  Varro  maintains,  was  to  render  the  field,  fertile  • 


■Uvy,  I.  ,m.  5;  cic..  D,  R,f.  u. 


*Cato,  A./?.,  8j. 

*Varro,  Dt  Ling.  Lat..  vi    1, 

•Cto.  R.R,  ,4,. 

•Strabo,  Gtog,  130. 

'Vftrro,  Dt  Ling.  Lat.,  v.  85. 
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Howevtr,  tht  cmlilem  o(  brotherhood— ■  wrnth  of  com  tied 
with  a  white  fillet— the  very  name  of  the  Collete  and  the 
excluikn  of  iron  from  their  ceremonies,  would  jeem  to  bespeak 
for  the  Fralm  Annlti  an  agricultural  origin.' 

Furthcripore,  in  establishing  colonies  the  Romans  ukU 
to  plow  a  furrow  with  an  ox  and  a  cow-a  custom  which  some 
writers  lielieve  to  have  existed  at  the  foiuidalion  of  Rome,  and 
which  at  least  indicateil  that  at  the  institution  of  the  practice 
agricultuie    had    attaine<l    considerable   <livclopnuiil. ' 

To  these  considerations  may  Ije  addwl  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  calendar  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  a  huslMuidman  Mr 
Fowler  has  shown  how  it  prescribes  for  every  season  its  proper 
dut.es.  For  example,  A/arrtw  is  the  month  ddicate.!  to 
Mars,  the  KO.I  of  vesctation;  Aprilis,  the  opening  month 
A/oiKX,  the  month  of  growth;  Junius,  the  month  of  maturity 
Agam,  the  days  from  June  jth  to  Jime  ijth  are  nttasli  On' 
the  latter  date  the  Aedr,  W./ae  is  swept,  the  refuse  removed 
and  immediately  the  lem/w  nelojlum  is  at  an  ciid.<  This 
time  is,  without  doubt,  the  period  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  harvest  and  the  gathering  of  the  first  fruits,  when 
the  granaries  are  swept,  the  bams  put  in  order,  the  receptacles 
made  ifady.  Tlie  cessation  of  juilicial  and  other  publi-- 
business  during  these  "Jits  nijasH  ■  is  designed  to  kivc  full 
opportunity  to  attend  to  harvest  preparations.  The  races  of 
the  Consualia,  too,— a  harvest  festival  on  August  Jist— are 
simply  a  relic  of  the  rivalry  among  primitive  farmers  gathering 
m  their  crops.'  As  generations  went  on  the  discrepancy 
between  the  season  and  the  object  of  the  festival  would  become 
more  and  more  absurd,  and  neither  the  festivals  designed  for 
the  har\'est  fell  in  summer,  nor  those  for  the  vinUgc  in  autumn." 


"SCTViui.  ct  V„^  f.,,.,  V,  „j  ;    Vam.,  RR..  II,  I,  „  ;     P|„,.,   R„ 
Col''  Rk'^m^™?""  ■"'*''•  "*""  '^"'  ■  "•"  "^  ■  '"  '"  '<"  '"'  *'-S.  '■ 
*r*#  Raman  Ftnivals.  passim 
•Vkito.  Dt  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  33. 
aOton  of  Hal ,  R.A..  II.  ««,i  ■   p„t„,  p    ,,| 
•Suet.,  J.  Cats.,  xl. 
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held.'  The  Kods  are  "r.i™  .7  "  '"  "''''^''  husbandry  was 
the  farm;  hey  tree"  rfi  n  ""'*"'"'  """  ">'  "■'"Ss  of 
of  the  olive;  and  Silvanu,  T  "^^P:  M'"erva,  the  creator 
Kalends,  th^  f.le,  thlTol  '  ^^'^ u'  ""  '^'"'''■'  O"  'he 
enjoined  upon  te  l^r.rphce  '""  "^^^'  '"^  ™"^'" 
and  offer  prayer  to  the  Ton  eHo"^^  de.ty^T,  "P™  •■■•=  '-«" 
Roman  form  of  marria^,.  T  ^'  "^ '"°''  venerable 
cultivation  of  con"  aI  '  Tat'Tm  "^"™'  '™"  "- 
moned  the  senators  to  the  L,  messengers  who  sum- 

U^tores)  hecansr  n  ea     .  ,Tm  :  Z'  T^'^""'  •■'--■="-•-•• 
the  fields.':  ■      "^'  "'^  ''"^'°'^  »-'re  engaged  in 

onty^:;;:^::::^^;-^— -'he  pastoral  econ. 
state  was  most  vital     In  fact  7T  "^T"^"'""-'  '°  'he 

'he  city,  the  hnsbandml^   ^i  1  ed  the'so.    "".^^P"^"^'  <" 
economics      The  two  pillars  oT  hi  R  '  '°  '*'"^" 

beyond  the  city  waUsCd  .^/e  ^fft":"  ttf  T" '''.' '^™ 
within      Rome's    writer,    were    ,W  J""     '^^Pi"'«'*'s 

food  and  clothing  :  but  trade  Is  nm^ZfTh^ '?"""""'  ""^<^  '•'  earnln. 

SC  i"'"'""'  "quires  a  gre.t„?/,lk  of  ™?,«       ^""'  ""'  S"»'"'i  »H  i  care 
by  the  repetliion  of  len%h„Lid  p,l' '^'S'""  "■""  'l>«»  t.  ™>dd  gaS 
■'VeiB..  ff*org,  1.  t6,  i-    /      ■ 

:   =Calo,  R.R..  ,,3 
'Pliny,    N.H.,    ,vlu,     ,0 
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be  called  a  good  farmer, '  and  rural  occupations  w  -e  h..|d  in 
higher  regard  than  those  of  the  city.'  Cato  Ukcw  c  1  ytows 
his  most  enthusiastic  admiration  on  the  man  who  ha:  rcteemed 
his  ancestral  farm,^  and  he  corsideis  that  age  the  most  for- 
tunate in  which  agriculture  has  been  pursued  with  success ' 
In  general  Rome  held  agriculture  in  the  highest  esteem" 
and  traced  to  it  the  names  of  many  influetitial  families  and 
gentes."  In  early  times  Rome's  eminent  statesmen  and  generals 
were  summoned  from  the  plough'  ;  and  at  a  later  period  to 
teach  agriculture  became  an  occupation  worthy  of  her  best 
clizens."  It  was  to  her  agriculture,  in  fact,  that  her  wise  men 
attributed  the  greatness  of  tlicir  city." 

Early  Roman  agriculture  consisted  largely  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals.  Spelt,  for  centuries  one  of  the  staple 
foods  of  the  Romans,  must  have  been  cultivated  over  a  large 
area.'"  Italy,  if  not  Latium,  produced  an  excellent  white 
wheat,  whidi,  export&l  to  Greece,  probably  by  the  Greeks 
of  South  Italy,  was  there  held  in  high  repute  by  thecontempor- 
mes  of  Sophocles."  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  throughout 
Rome  s  eariy  history  sufficient  grain  was  produced  to  support 
her  citizens  at  home  and  in  the  field."  The  olive,  on  the  other 
hand,  IS  not  native  to  Italy.  Roman  writers  tell  us  that  it 
was  not  found  there  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisctis.  How- 
ever, the  importance  of  the  olive  in  early  Rome  was  not  great  " 
But  the  vine  is  met  with  in  Italy  from  time  immemorial 
For,  when  the  Greeks  came  to  Italy,  some  gave  it  the  name  of 

'Cam,  R.R„  Prael .  3  ;   Dion  o(  Hal..  R..4..  11.  I^lii 

^Varro,  K,R..   II,   j,    ,, 

3PIut..  Cato  Motor,   H.   10, 

>Catcu  OroHo<,um  Kiliquio,.  xxlii  :  D,  luilri  ,ui  'tlitiuu 

"Pliny,  .v.//.,  xvlil.  5. 

'Ix,!,,  R,R.    I   Pro^l.ti  .,  ,8  ;    P,l„y,  N.H..  xviU,  „  ;    Seneca.  Epi., 

V.1,  Ma,,.  M«nor.,  IV,  iv.  6  ;   VIII,  alu,  ,  ;   Clc,  Fro  S.  R  Am^TiiY'' 
"Pliny,  .v.//,,  xviii,  aa.  '       '  » 

•Vcrg,.  G„„g..  li.  5JJ, 

"Pliny,  .V,;/.,  xviii,   ,j,  05, 

''S:^'  x^:,'!i.'','  ■  ""■'■  ""■ "'"' "  ■■  ^"  •  ■'"■  '"•  «■ 
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the  Romans  were  forhirU^^  *.  ■  i .  >  "J'  ^  '•***  or  iNuma 
-ine:  the  king  L~  ,he  o'n"  '  "^  '"""''  ^^'^  '^"> 
were  no,  allowli  o  dnTktine'     Th'"'  "^  """'  """  ™™" 

husbandry  they  recoznizM         ■  <fep=iitlence  upon 

older  than  urban..  Th'  rII";?  H  ""'  ^='"="'=-'^' 
kings  was  a  far  advane^  agric^  urt  s  aLT'^'t"  "'  '*" 
the  protection  granted  to  husbaX  bv  l"  '"  "'"^  ">' 
lations  of  the  Twelye  Tables      Durinl  ,1  T^?'  '"«"■ 

from  the  first  consuls  ^o  U.e    P™  '^"""'  °'  ''^"S«'' 

considerable  progress-  '^"""^   ^'^■•s  agriculture  made 

§  3.    INDBPBNDBNT  BCONOMV  OP  TH8   p„nDUS 

direclrLay%r:m^,a,r"T''  "'"^'°'""'^"'  '"^  '"  "■' 
a  certain  extent  realized  TheToa!,  l/tl-  '''"'"  ""'  '° 
as  well-    For  state    for  ilZ.'  f         !.'°''''"' °"  ™">Pai?ns 
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more  rieveloped,  and  highly  specialiMd  social  life— was,  to 
both  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  greatest  good.' 

Not  profit,  therefore,  but  the  independent  economy  of 
the  fundus,  or  group  which  constituted  the  household  on  the 
farm,  was  the  natural  goal  of  Roman  husbandry.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  farm  the  needs  of  the  individual  household 
were  considered,  and  within  the  fundus  the  work  of  each 
person  was  supplementary  to  that  of  some  other  individual 
withm  the  same  /unduj,— while  the  father  and  sons  ploughed 
the  fields,  the  women  spun  the  wool,  made  the  clothing,  and 
baked  the  bread. ^ 

We  find  it  less  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
laborious,  to  produce  more  of  a  commoility  thaTi  will  meet 
our  immediate  requirements,  ui  order  to  receive  in  exchange 
lor  our  surplus  the  excess  of  a  commodity  which  our  neighbour 
is  better  fitted  to  produce.  The  Roman,  however,  produced 
enough  of  each  commodity  to  satisfy  his  needs.  His  policy 
was  never  to  buy  what  his  farm  could  produce."  Cato's 
statement  is  characteristic  of  the  times— "The  father  of  a 
family  should  sell,  not  purchase."  '  Nor  is  Pliny's  remark 
concerning  the  ancient  Romans  less  apposite,— "Their  greatest 
care  was  to  do  things  at  the  smallest  expense."  '  The  farmer's 
ideal  was  uidependence. 

It  is  the  palria  poleslas  which  best  exemplifies  the  mde- 
pendent  economy  of  the  fundus.  All-powerful  within  the 
household,  the  paUr  familias  is  not  less  all-powerful  in  regard 
to  the  external  relations  of  the  home.'  If  he  no  longer  resides 
on  the  fundus  the  vilicus  becomes  his  representative.  Then 
writers  on  agriculture  insist  that  the  vilicus  should  be  the  sole 
intermediary  with  neighbours,— in  truth,  none  save  the  vilicus 
and  a  companion  should  leave  the  farm.    They  would  have 

IDlon.  of  Hal.  l!,/l'.  i.  xxxvl.     '"  ^       " 

m.j'^'v,    ii.'  1™*!  '°',- 1  A"i™'»»  s«l*>ni  wore  any  garment  but  wh«  virai 
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in  its  confines,  NoZ^l,  "f„^  ™  *'''™""'"'^"^  °"  '^'l'- 
.  "arge  scale  could  h^."  SI'!;  aZ""  t"  "'""""« '*' 
undoubtedly  obtai.  -d  withl  ,.  °"*'"  ^P«ia'i«tion 

«-upa,ions,  ^,m  t,^  arg",v  J.'"  P"""  "'"""■" 
primitive  agricultural   neoL  n     '  ''  """"S  "'^•-"  » 

«cup,it„  '^mJZ!Z\^^^^  '■"^'^^'^-  '«"" 

"urexistencedcMntot™  1;  '  '"'.'"'''""'•■"•PP'"^^^^'! 
the  present  orS.'on  of  I  T'"  °'  """^  "^'k""™^-  But 
iso.a'Jion  vainrdTCacta^:'^'  ZT  "I'"  °'  ™""""^ 
this  ideal  was  ever  quite  ttt.L ,  '"  ™Sine  that 

times,  for  no  ind^dutl    ,!o    "      '""  '"  '"^  ■""^'  ^""""^ 

in  it-lf  for  any  Sable  ^rr^Th  '^"  T"'  ™"P"«' 
down   in    this   svstem      if    !  v  '''^'  '°''"^'  break- 

assigne,!  by  the  ^,7  ,L'  '^,  ^  "^"^  "  M«em,-was 

To  zi  tws  re^'':r?ru 'f '" "" "'""  °'  ^"™- 

No.  merely  is  se«l^  .^^u  ""'"''  ''«"ifi«nt  of  change, 
labour  in  'he  tr"d«  is^  m  ,"'  "'",  ''^'^■'"'  ""'  "'"-"n  <>' 
««y  be  the  si^ifirance  oH  e?™"'^™'"''^''-  ^""""•" 
atodifications  ^1^':^  Idl^^Hfr^.^ll^r';/""'' 

arts,  whfch  d:^t d  a?;^;,  titd'"  '"r  ^"'""^  "P 
training.     This  proces,    hr„     Jf    'P"""*^  »nd  considerable 

graduaf  evoTuiniTe'R'Z  '  ?"'  ™'^"'^"°'"""y  "y  a 
language  -"The  ,ii!,ri    .         7    ^  ^"P'^'*"  ■"  'h^  formal 

to  the  Several  .rad«  cm,™'  """  "^^  "^'^  "-'"•''-« 

^ii^^i-i^ar:,  tTer::;  ~?.';''  ■"-"-•  ^'- 
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"'.simP^sible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  sharply  to  dtfiiie 
the  period  of  the  independent  jundus.  Tliere  never  was  a 
time  when  the  system  had  absolute  sway;  there  never  wiU 
come  a  time  when  people  will  not  consume  articles  of  their 
own  production.  By  the  statement  that  throughout  the  r.~l 
and,  to  a  diminishing  degree,  during  a  great  part  of  the  Re- 
publican period  there  existed  an  indep-ndent  economy  of 
the  lundus.  we  mean  simply  that  to  an  e*t.;,t  greater  than  at 
any  later  time  the  pro,lucts  of  the  farm  did  not  pass  info 
general  circulation,  and  that  an  organized  system  of  distri- 
-bulion  was  lacking. 

§  4-   TRADES 

,11  J''^  "?''L^'  ""^  '"  ""  ""'^  ''"■"«'  "  "  '»8l>  «»in«  to 
h  H^ir  ('.w"  T^"-  "P'--«"i"8  ^  «^-Pation  bevond 
^  the  limits  of  the  jundus.  never  was  considered  the  true  business 
of  a  good  citizen  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  '  The  skilj 
of  the  workman,  however,  was  undoubtedly  highly  esteemed 
m  Homeric  Greece.'  It  is  probable  that  in  Rome  also 
so  long  as  members  of  a  household  performal  the  work 
o  he  trad«  withm  the  fundus,  and  solely  for  the  needs 
of  that  particuUr  household,  no  stigma  attached  to  the 
Ubouritself.  But  in  later  times  the  association  of  trades  with 
a  professional  class  and  with  aliens  .legraded  the  handicrafts 
m  the  eyes  of  the  Roman.  For  in  states  where  the  independ- 
ent economy  of  the  fundus  was  not  only  an  ideal,  but  also, 
I  to  a  h'gh  degree,  a  reality,  handicrafts  furnished  the  only 
means  o  hvehhood  open  to  strange,,;  and  accordingly  it  w^ 
chiefly  aliens  who  became  craftsmen.  But  while  to  the  hus- 
todman  ^  period  of  leisure  is  left  between  seed-time  and 
hardest,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  state 

Th. T^'  °"  '  °""'  ^'^•^'  "■"'  ^^  "o  intermission  to 
the  labour,  no  mtrasion  of  larger  and  Tess  selfish  interests 
^il^X^fLiSETE^f^^iilrtwn^cupa  to^  were  more  and  more 

I  u  »«ption  which  uyTnm  x^.Ti^^^^^T  "  -"•"  '•  " 
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relegated  to  slaves.  And  soon  the  artisan  and  the  tradesman 
not  only  were  thought  to  be  inferior  citizens,  but,  judged  by 
the  standards  of  ancient  life,  were  actually  inferior  members 
of  the  state.  It  needed  but  a  little  more  to  say  that  trades 
were  unfit  for  good  citizens.  Yet  tradesmen  performed  a 
useful  function;  they  were  a  necessary  supplement  to  th>: 
citizen  body.  Every  citizen  stood  in  constant  need  of  their 
sen-ices,  and  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  they  were  highly 
esteemed,  artisans  to  repair  and  fashion  arms  for  citizen- 
warrior!,  were  placed  high  in  the  Servian  classification.' 

The  industrial  productions  of  those  eariy  times  must  have 
been  of  a  very  rude  character.  Yet  the  early  Albans  imitated 
Etruscan  potter)'  in  their  rough  cups  and  flasks,'  and  the 
blocks  of  stone  at  Antemnae  are  cut  into  sizes  which  approach 
regularity.'  And  as  Rome's  position  on  the  Tiber  forced  her 
to  become  the  emporium  of  Latium  and  to  develop  urban 
rather  than  pastoral  or  agricultural  characteristics,  trades 
began  to  thrive,  and  Mamurius  Veturius,  the  skilled  maker 
0'  shields,  to  receive  celebration  in  the  hymns  of  the  Salii.* 

Tl:e  independent  economy  of  the  fundus  broke  down  before 
the  growing  complexity  of  Roman  life.  The  failure  to  realize 
their  ideal  leu  to  the  rise  of  those  trades  and  industries  which 
had  grown  up  outside  of  the  household  This  change,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Romans  attributed  to  Numa  in  the  distri- 
bution made  according  to  the  several  trades.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Servian  miliury 
classification,  in  which  carpenters  and  bronzesmiths  had  a 
place  to  prepare  instruments  of  war.'  In  the  course  of  time 
the  ranks  of  the  workmen  were  constantly  recruited  by  the 
influx  of  strangers,  by  the  ruin  of  small  farmers,  and  later  still, 
by  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  low  esteem  in  which 
the  urban  tribes  came  to  be  held  receives  an  explanation 
in  the  consideratjon  that^  workmen  were  enrolled  in  them.* 

'Unrfoni.  AvcitKI  Romi  in  Iht  Light  of  RilenI  ExcavaHoitl .  p   31. 

3Landanl,  Ruins  and  Excavaliom  of  Ancifnt  Rome,  p.  113 
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.n-ni'  n,  ■"•~^"'''  "■  determine  the  exact  character  of  the 
rades  of  th.s  early  period.     But  it  is  probable  that,  a.  it, 

r  T"^  ^"""'  *'""'  ™*"-™  ^^^^'-'e"  in  a  union 
wh,ch,    becoming   semi-religious   in   character,    had    reguU; 

the  tradmons  an<l  improved  the  technique  of  their  arts  ■ 

While  the  developments  described  above  were  takinK 
pUce  m  Rome,  her  trades  were  subjects  to  outside  influences 
For  example,  transmarine  commerce,  essential  to  the  foun- 
dation »d  continued  existence  of  the  trade  of  the  goldsmiths 
m  Rome   by    he  introduction  of  products  of  a  more  highly 

t:^^:^  '*°'^"  -^"»  "  '■"'-  ->''-^'-  '"at 

a.   Bronze 

Iron  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  until  a  comparatively 

latepeno<r     The  excavations  of  ,867  on  the  site  rf  ancient 

Alba,  m  the  Pascolare  di  Castcllo,  revealed  inside  or  near  the 

cmerary  urns  no  iron  but  only  amber  and  bronze.     Nor  was 

he  Seman  Wall -tombs  that  are  consequently  older  than 
he  walls  themselves."  The  list  of  Numa's  tradesmen  con- 
tains  no  workers  m  iron.'  Of  the  -arlies.  Roman  bridge  across 
«ie  Tiber,  Pons  Sublicius,  iron  originally  formed  L  pa« 
hihL",  '""^^r™'  "^'orations  its  use  was  actually  pro: 
hibited  by  religious  tradition.'  That  iron  was  not  used  till 
late,  or  at  least  was  subsequent  to  bronze,  we  learn  from  Lucrc- 
t  us,  whose  acquamtance  with  Roman  ritual  adds  weight  to  his 
statement.'  Religion  indicates  a  time  when  people  though 
no  yet  begmning  to  work  in  iron,  were  already  fashioning 
articles  m  bronze.     Bronze  is  used  in  the  garb  of  the  Sahi  • 
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and  with  a  bronze  plouuh  were  traced  the  limits  of  newly 
founded    colonies.' 

The  fact  that  braziers  are  found  in  Numa's  list  shows 
that  the  Romans  considered  bronze-working  to  be  almost 
as  ancient  as  the  city  itself,'— a  belief  confirmeil  by  excava- 
tions made  at  Antemnae.'  At  a  very  early  date  copper  was 
found  in  southern  Italy,  and  travellers  from  Greece  "sailed 
over  the  dark  sea  to  men  of  a  different  language,  to  Teraesa 
for  bronze,"'  and  Etruscan  works  of  bronze  were  exported 
to  Greece."  Moreover  the  monetary  system  of  Rome  was 
based  on  copper,  first  in  bulk,  "aes  rude,"  and  then  in  coin, 
"aes  grave  signalum".  Timaeus,  however,  is  probably  wrong 
in  assigning  the  first  stamped  coins  to  the  regal  period  ;• 
and  no  real  value  can  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Latin 
writers  that  copper  coins  were  used  in  the  specific  reigns  of 
Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius.'  It  is  correct,  nevertheless, 
to  state  that  copper  was  used  extensively  in  the  regal  and 
early  Republican  periods,  and  that  the  first  stamped  coin 
was   bronze. 

i>.  Pottery 
In  a  more  or  less  imperfect  form,  pottery  existed  at  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times."  Recent  excavations,  however,  have 
revealed  at  Antemnae'  pottery,  one-third  of  local  make,  and 
baked  in  an  open  fire,  the  rest  of  Etruscan  origin;  at  Rome 
pottery,  half  of  local  origin,  half  of  Etruscan;  and  at  Alba 

iPlut..  Rom.,  xi,  2. 

aniny.  X.H.,  jxxlv.  i,  ! 
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P.rtJu  K  ,''?'"?■  T""  '^"^S  the  mouth  ot  the  cintml  .prtaT 
Ji J  Morehl  found  a  tew  hundred  pieces  ot  aes  pern  limalum  Si  afrilat 
kind  of  Romui  coinage.  Under  thie  there  w»  fbed  ofS?^  ,h!J  li^J 
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L«mg»,  nuny  ipecimois  of  Etruscan  pottery  in  tombs  and 
on  th.  fioors  of  square  huts'  The  extreme  antic  [y  of 
Mrthenware  U  attested  by  its  use  in  religious  ceremonies 
Foi  example,  vessels,  not  of  gold  and  silver,  but  of  simple 
earthenware,  were  employed  for  libations;"  an  earthen  jar 
contame<l  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  r"  after  ages  iield  in  vener- 
at.on  the  simple  terracotta  drinking-cup  of  ..  unw  Pom- 
pdius;«  and,  finally,  the  annals  of  the  Fmlra  AnaUi  for  the 
second  day  of  the  racn.M  deat  Diae  included  the  expression 
•Their  prayers  they've  uttered  to  jars  of  earthenware  ■  i 
It  was  because  the  Roman  writers  were  conscious  of  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  pottery  that  they  credited  Numa  Pompilius 
with  the  mstitution  of  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome  • 
an,l  loved  to  linger  over  the  story  of  how  Curius  the  consul 
preferred  his  own  earthenware  to  Samnite  gold.' 

The  active  importation  of  bronze  and  pottery  plainly 
indicates  that  the  state  as  a  whole,  whether  or  not  it  was  con- 
scious of  an  attempt  to  attain  to  an  ideal  of  independent 
self-sufficiency,  at  any  rate  was  not  self-sufficient  At  the 
same  tune,  the  existence  and  success  of  local  manufacture 
shows  how  through  centuries  close  family  corporations  can 
develop  and  perfect  an  art  requiring  considerable  technical 
slcill. 

5  5-   BUSINBSS   AND  COMMBRCB 

Business  was  foreign  to  the  instincts  of  the  nohlo  Roman 
commerce,  inconsistent  with  his  "gramlas"  and  i..wd  of  in- 
dependence.' In  preserving,  however,  the  independent  econ- 
omy of  his  fundus,  the  Roman  landowner  transported  the 
produce  of  his  farm  on  his  own  ship.  Then,  too,  Rome's 
position  on  the  Tiber  and  near  the  Aiiio  valley  concentrated 
m  her  markets  all  the  trade  of  Latium,  and  rendered  it  in- 
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evit.bfe  that  the  .raraaise  gains  in  thn  sphere  of  activity 
•houH  not  remain  unknown  and  u  .(tractive  to  the  RonMn, 
The  profits  of  merchandise,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  hateful 
and  unbecommg.  To  engage  in  commerce  was  not  the  un- 
seemly  thing;  .t  was  .liscredital.le  to  fail  to  do  so  on  a  large 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Romans  by  no  means  lacked  the 
qualmes  essential  to  commercial  enterprise.     Harly  in  their 
hlstor,-  they  had  erected  a  temple  to  Goo,l  Faith,"    VVh™  a 
Roman  gave  his  word  he  was  loyal  to  his  promise  »    The  rights 
of  property  were  guaranteed  with  scrupulous  care  and  cveil 
P^aution   taken    to  guard    the   interests   of   partnei.      N^ 
people  ever  guaranteed  credit  so  ruthles.sly  as  the  Romans 
Slavery  for  debt,  common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  seems  to 
have  been  worse  in  Rome  and  to  have  persisted  longer.     Even 
he  iKKly  of  the  debtor  could  l«  divided  to  satisfy  the  credT- 
tors^      ,\e,ther  owner  could  sell  his  share  ui  a  partnershio 
without  consultatio.,   »i,h  his  associate.'     Nor  .w"^ 
eave  much  roon  f„.   .raudulent  operations.     For  i„stan« 
It  was  necessar,-  in  the  sale  of  slaves  to  make  a  frank  statement 
of  their  defects;-  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was  taken  to 
have  all  public  weights  accurate  and  equal.'    These  safeguards 
a^e   merely  the  crystallized  expr^sion  of  the  primitive  spiri 
of  the  Romans,-ngid  honesty-a  characteristic  of  prime  im 
portance  to  a  mercantile  community. 

Whereas  the  independent  economy  of  the  jundus  was  a 
sacred  aspiration,  in  reality  it  could  satisfy  no  man's  wants 
But  where  re  ipon  with  its  ideaU  proved  inadequate,  rehg"^' 

numbe^of^opk  asseinbling  from_aU^,ricts  made  ev^ 

■CMo,  XR.,  /.,„/.  ,  rt  ,.  cc,  D,  OH..  1.  4..  

'Uyy,  I,  «1.  ,  ;   P|„,„  f/Mma.  »vf    , 
"Polyb,,   VI,     s6, 

A..    ','!f  ""'  ■ "''"  •"'  ■  "■  '■  -«  ■■    ■"»"  <:'•"■  «"'.  «»-  .  <.  ri,  ,^  „c 
»Plaul.,  Mmal..  443  ;   Ulp.  i    ,8 
•Hor,  £,..  II    ,1,  ,(i.,g  .   o,  .A,4   Edi,,.  D.  „1.  ,. 
'F»,u.,  ,,6  M,  quoiri  ,„  B„„.,  Fonu,  luri.  R^.i  ^.«^,, 
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distwit  parts  of  the  countrv  known  (e 

resources,  and  traders  found  in  the  g, „„„^  „,  p,^„ 

a  ready  market  for  their  wares,  the  great  national  gatherings 
and  games  gave  commerce  a  powerful  impulse.'  In  Rome, 
Bkewise,  the  beginnings  of  commerce  were  associate.1  inti- 
mately with  religious  gatherings.  At  the  temple  of  Diana  on 
the  Aventme  assemblc.l  the  various  Latin  communities  " 
the  shnne  of  Peroiia  serve  I  both  Latins  an  1  Sabities  as  a 
common  meeting-pUce  not  only  for  worship  but  also  for  the 
exchange  of  comrao<litics ; '  wliile  llie  concourse  of  Utins 
Hemicans,  Romans,  and  Volscians  at  the  Utin  festival  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  tended  to  foster  a  brisk  trade  • 
Again,  recent  explorations  of  the  Forum  have  revealed  the 
national  monument  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Romulus  This 
memorial,  possibly  the  joint  offering  of  all  the  various  com- 
mun.tiei  of  Rome,  was  situated  on  neutral  groun.I  in  the 
hollow  space  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Quirinal,  Capito- 
Ime,  Caclian  and  Palatine  hills.'  The  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  Forum  at  this  spot  suggests  that  the  Forum  sprang 
from  the  rehgious  and  commercial  relations  of  the  different 
communities  which  united  to  form  Rome. 

Markets  were  instituted  on  every  eighth  day,  that  the 
country  people  might  visit  the  city  to  dispose  of  their  produce 
That  they  might  not  be  called  away  from  their  marketing 
but  rather  that  every  facility  might  be  given  to  transact 
busuiess.  It  was  made  iUegal  to  hold  the  Comitia  upon  these 
Nundtnae.'  As  the  early  establishments  of  shops  greatly 
facilitated  business,  the  Forum  in  time  came  to  be  surrounded 
with  iahernae.  one  of  which  was  the  butchers  shop  made  im- 
mortal by  the  story  of  Virginia.' 


iDlon  Chiyr,  Orat..  viii  ;    Plaut..  CiittU     1.4 

"Dion,  of  H.I.,  K.A  .  IV,  xjvl. 

■Uvy,  I,  XXX,  4  ;   Dion,  ol  Hal .  RA..  Ill   ,,xli 

•Dion,  ol  H.1 ,  R.A.,  IV,  xllx. 

'Undanl.  Nm  TaUt  ol  Old  Romt.  pp.  ,.„ 

p,J"'r/:  ""■  '"",'■  V:-  ■*""  "'  "•'  ■  " -<  .  "■  """»  :  Col.,  R  R    I 
',J     ■   ""»■>»"  t-  Ju">»  Cmar,  quoted  ln!lla<iob..  I.  iS    ,o  ' 

'Dion,  of  Hal ,  R.A..  Ill,  Ixvll  ;    LIvv,  III,  xlvlll 
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w«h  th,  f<wn,i.tio„  <rf  Ci,..  D«ti„«l  from  h«  cenTnU 
ponum  of  Italy,  Rom.  must  l>,ve  «,ly  f,|i  the  n~d  oi  .Z 

m^mcme  dcp«,,s  of  silt  1«,™.  do«,  by  the  yellow  Tih^  i„. 
p..red  «  in  Uiter  times  the  efflccy  either  of  OstU  »  TrZ- 
itead  or  of  the  river  ao  a  highway  to  Rome  '  "  «  ™a 

Homfil'  ^"''"  "'?™'  ''•'"•™'"'=.  '">"•  the  earnest  time. 
Rome  had  more  or  less  clearly  defmed  land-routes.     The  vZ 

Fi,  r."  "",'""'  '"""  ""  '='"""■=  «"•  """""f  Antemnae, 
ot  he  Tiber  Along  it  the  primitive  ox-cait  creake.1  with 
us  load  of  sal.  from  Osti.  (or  the  shepherds  of  the  uplanT* 
From  t.me  .mmemorial  venturous  Italian  trader,  hadTa^d 
the  d„ge„  of  the  Alps  to  barter  »ith  barbarian  tribes  bey^d 

by^thts  route  Hercules  was  said  to  have  reached  luly  from 

bv  th^fLTX  r  '  "'""  '"'"-"»"«"  ""n-*™  «  indicated 
b>  the  fact  that  copper  was  a  general  mediam  ot  e«hange 
hroughout  the  whole  peninsula..  Conditions  were  ve' 
favourable  for  Rome  to  stretch  out  the  tentacles  of  commer« 
towards  the  western  Me,litemu,ean.  The  great  c-oSng 
movement  of  the  G,«ks,  more  especially  of  the  pCeZ 
l^ded  to  disptacc  the  Phoenicians  who  with  tradi~s' 
s.tua  ed  on  the  promontories  and  coasts  of  the  westing 
p^r^  "■«™"  "'"*•>';''  «.'>-''  trade  with  the  native  ^- 
Pte^^ut^reek  colonwation  and  commerce  in  their  turn 

II.  l."*!!.'  xflv':-  'Lf  v'-lT.'  ?'  ""  "■  '■  •'■  »-  ■"  H-..  R..4,.  II.  ,Ui  , 

ol  HTfA^'lf:,;'  '"■  '■'"■  '■"'»'■'■  •■""/.V".,  «.«.".',;  Dto.. 
"Arist  ,   Df  mir.   ausc.  Ixxxv. 
Wnmnuen.  Hittory,  of  Romt.  \    ,„ 
'Herod  .  i.  i6j. 
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of  the  Etni.^  who«  coinra.rci.1  |tre«i„«,  wm  duV  not 
n»«  to  the  nch  copper,  ,ilver  ,„d  iron  of  their  country  thw 

to  »'"«Jthen  the>r  gn^p  by  es.ahlishinx  i"  I.il.ya  the  entripAt 

l^'l:  ,"  "',''  "■'"'  ""■  """■■■  '"'""«  """"'"«  »^  ^' 
mctropol«  but  mth  «  newer  life  Cooperating  on  the  l,a,i. 
of  .  comjj,„„  enmity  to  their  common  rival,  the  combined 
fleet,  o    these    «-o  states  overthrew  in  the  naval  engagement 

of  the  Greeks  m  the  western  Mediterranean.'      I,  waf  during 

^^nl  T  ^'.""7"'  '■""'"''"I  "PO"  marine  enterprise. 
Fortunately  he,r  retations  with  all  the  combatants  were 
cordutl;  for  they  1„«1  i„ti„«,e  commercial  connections  with 
Carthage  w,  h  the  Etruscans  of  Caere,  an,l  with  the  Pho- 
caeans  of  Velia  and  Massilia.' 

This  commercial  development  is  largely  due  to  the  en- 

head  of  the  Utm  league,  the  Romans  could  safelv  go  afield 
u,  th«r  enterprtses.'  The  expansion  of  their  trade  is  be^? 
md.eated  by  Ihetr  position  in  the  great  commercial  treaty 
concluded  wtth  Carthage  about  the  beginning  of  the  Republic 
Their  wide-extended  mercantile  mterests  have  made  it  neces- 

me?J  f  L'°  "'""'  ""^  "^''°"'  '"  C"thage  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  western  Mediterranean.  While  the  Cartha- 
gmians  engage  themselves  not  to  mjure  any  people  under 

^hT  'r"^r'°"'  "^  '^"''»«''  ■»"'  <"  Africa,  Sardinia, 
Mid  the  Carthagtnum  possessions  in  Sicily  are  open  to  the 

,T  ""fiu^'  """""  ""  ^"^"^  ""  their  alUes  shall 
sa,l  beyond  the  Pk/«.„  Pro^n^i.„,  ,he  Fair  Promonto^ 
m  Afnca,  except  mider  stress  of  weather,  or  unless  compelled 
bya^emy.     Even^then  they  shall  be  aUowed  to  take  or 

■Herod  ,  i,   i66,   167,  ' 

=Uvy,  I,  111.  4. 
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pim4as€  only  what  is  barely  necessary  for  refittine  their 
v«se.s,  or  for  sacrifices;  and  ,hey  shal.  de^rt  witht  five  day 
Those  merchants,  moreover,  who  offer  goods  for  saJe  ta  &'' 
dm.a  or  m  Africa  shall  be  required  to  pay  no  clTo,^  l^y^a 
the  usual  fee  to  the  scribe  and  crier;  and  the  state  shalW 
antee  payment  for  all  sales  in  the  presence  of  the  c^JX 
Nor  were  the  early  trading  efforts  of  the  ItaliansTnot  of 
the  Romans  confined  to  the  west.  We  have  alr^y  s^ 
^ha.  It^an  bronze  and  pottety  of  a  remote  period  w^- fo^ 
m  Greece.     A  com>ectio„  with  Egypt  is  attesVed  by  the  eJ™. 

l,h'  ■  Tri''."""  "''"S'^hics  of  vessels  uneSl 
from  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  Italy."  The  Etrmr»„7Vh  • 
nearest  neighbours  in  the  immediate  north,V^  ot^a  sUm 
ulatmg  mfl„e„„  „p„„  r„^„  ^^^^^^'  ^heir  p^n^'^^' 
m  navigation  and  commerce  has  been  already  noticT^S^ 

^t.;  Romrn^'^r;^  '^  ■""  >-^'  "'-"-^  ^^'^- 

EZr=  The  Rom  her  curule  chair  and  lo<^  praeUxU,  from 
Btruna.  The  Roman  commerce  lacked  the  aggressiveness 
of  the  Etruscan.  Its  origin  and  existence  were^rtTS 
same  degree  the  outcome  of  deliberate  policy,  but  the  Lu^' 

ec»omy.  The  produce  of  the  fundus  was  handled  ^thSe 
wthm  Its  pale;  the  wholesale  commerce  of  Latium  was  th3! 
mto  the  hands  of  landed  proprietors.  A^Z^^^ 
were  to  sh.p  «,  ,he  Tiber  the  p™duce  of  their  o™  f^s  Tt 
was  only  the  larger  landholders  that  possessed  either  wicte 
o^d  abroad  or  means  of  transportatiffl,  when  ^Z^, 
traffic  sprang  up.'  Many  of  the  plebeians  possessed  noT^. 
*>"'  ""-"•^  '»  -a"  retail  interests  or  ^STtr^iT 
sanctioned  by  the  reUgion  of  the  household  and  ™LdS 

!J    I.    T        "«"™"""1  »"d  mercantile  state,  with  the 
?5'^^^?L^l!^5^!jl?![?^ew™tly  predominaliuT^e 

■PolyWu..  Ill,  mu,  vOti, --^ 

"Momnuen,  Hislay  of  Romt,  I,  .„ 
'Llvy,  I.  vui.  3.  " 

«An  int^ting  parole,  „  ,«„  ,„  He.lod,  W.  onJD    6«„ 


To  THE  Revolution  j^ 

te«sssnt  w«5  and  struggte  of  the  fa,t  two  «nturi«  and  a 
half  of  the  Repubhc  consolidated  Rome  and  secured  her  su- 
premacy  m  Italy,  but  precluded  any  considerable  progress  in 
agnculture  and  commerce. 

S  6,    THE  REVOLUTION 

Not  altogether  political,  but  to  some  extent  economic 
was  the  revolut,™,  by  which  the  kings  were  expelled  from 
Rome.  From  the  Roman  writers  we  learn  the  utter  distress 
of  the  people  compelled  to  construct  great  public  works  > 
The  last  kmgs,  .t  is  well  known,  engaged  in  great  building 
operations.  Local  tufa,  peperine  of  Alba  and  of  Gabii,  the 
^vertme  of  T.bur  and  the  quany-stone  of  Fidenae  and  Mt 
Soracte  offered  material  invitingly  near.'  And  it  is  the  kings 
who  are  responsible  for  the  employment  of  this  material  Ui 
those  monumental  structures,-the  Palatine  walls'  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,"  the  Pons  Sublicius,»  the  harbour 
atOstia,  the  Career  imminensfoio,"'  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Opt,mus  Max,mus,«  the  Cloaca  Maxima,'  and  the  wai  of 
Tarqumms  Pnscus.'oServius  Tullius,"  and  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus."  ExcavaUons  at  Antemnae  reveal  walls  built  of 
blocks  of  local  stone,  each  2  feet  by  3  feet."  The  oldest  re- 
mains are  m  Etruscan  style-<./«„  ,^ra<««_with  blocks 
ot  tufa  lengthwise  m  one  tier,  crosswise  in  the  next."   Thus 

IV.  ii;i'''.l'fS.""'  '■  "■  '■  '«^"^l«-3;lvil,.,Ux.,,D.o„.„,H.l,,R.^., 

'LanclMI.  R  a«d  E.  0/  AR,  pp,  „,  (i„.  ,„  .   y,     ,   ^ 
•Dion  of  H.I.,  R.A.,  u,  ,  .   u,y,  ]    xu   6  '' 

•pion  of  Hal..  R.A.,  III,  lOv  :  U,y,  1.  ,;„„,,  , 


•See  above  p.  34. 

'Llvy,  I,  xxxiil.  8. 

•Livy.   I.   iv,    I. 

•Dion,  of  Hal.,  R.A..  III.  Uvli  ; 
■ODlon.  of  Hal..  R.A..  III.  i,rti 
"Livy,  I.  xllv,  3 
"Pltoy.  H.H..  III.  (S,. 
"LandMil,  R.  ond  E.  of  A.R.,  p. 
"Ibid.,  p.  ,y  "^ 
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the  tomb  of  Horatia  U  buUt  of  ,ax,m  guadralum '     Etru^.n 

in  Ro^,^!"!;'^7°'  ""  ^"^  ^""'  '""™^".  ""'k^  an  epoch 

^i»iT^  port-dues'  To  thi,  accumulation  of  unusual 
socml  burdais  were  added  the  every-day  trials  of  the  pZk - 
^e  opp^.„„  „,  ,„  ,^,^   ,,^       y^  the^S^s 

and   their  mjust.ce   towards  the  plebeians.     It   m^t    Ce 

p:^i;^sr„Th:°c'-pr;rt-ra'f::s: 
xrp---p-Trr££i 

conqu^t  of  Latium  by  Etruria,)  that  led  to  the  revS 
and  the^  ^pulsion.  Some  individual  instance  of  ™^ 
domg,  Uke  the  rape  of  Lucietia,  may  have  been  the  oS, 
^  was  certainly  not  the  cause  that  dissatisfactL   b™ke 

rpawirT".  '■'"  "'*"°"  "'  "■'  "^-^h"  among 
the  patr^aans  by  the  estobUshment  of  a  yearly  consulshif 

"^t  r:™r:-°"""" " ""  ""^  -^  "^'"^"  p^^^^- 

cient  revolutionary  compromise."  ™  m  em 


'Livy,  I,  xxvi,  14 

'Llvy,  I,  Ivl,  ,. 

«Uliau.l.  R   ,«i  £.  „,  ^    « 

'Dion   of  HiU,,  R.4.,  IV.  :dii  .1  dIU. 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  STRUGGLE 


Duruig  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  Republic 
the  history  of  Rome  is  the  history  of  an  incessant  struggle' 
After  a  b.tter  strife  the  two  sections  of  her  population  at  Lt 
assume  definite  relations  to  each  other,  and  then  become 
assimilated  mto  a  more  homogeneous  whole.  In  her  external 
relations  Rome  becomes  mistress  of  the  peninsula 

The  regal  period  had  seen  an  intimate  alliance  between 
the  kmgs  and  plebeians.      The  former  rewarded  the  latter 
for  their  support  against  their  rivals,  the  patricians,  by  their 
creation  of  a  class  of  landed  plebeians.     The  common  people 
became    proprietors.    The    Servian    legislation    presu^<«es 
this_      It  graded  mihtary  service  according  to  wealth,  and 
wealth  was  land.     The  Revolution  was  the  opportunity  of 
the  patncians.     Taking  advantage  of  discontent  among  the 
commons,  ansmg  from  overpressure  of  the  task  work  of  great 
bmldmg,  to  disturb  the  hitherto  amicable  relations  between 
king  and  plebeians,  their  patrician  indignation  found  successful 
vent  ma  patrician  victory.     At  once  they  began  to  r*ap  the 
frmts  of  their  [triumph.     Assignations  of  land  to  the  plebeian 
members  of  the  community  ceased.     For  now  the  patrician 
senate  and  not  a  king  with  plebeian  sympathies,  dispensed 
the  patronage.    The  "occupation"  system  comes  into  vogue 
Thjs  policy  would  strike  at  the  poor,  whether  patrician  or 
plebeian.     It  would  not  greatly  offend  the  richer  plebeians 
whose  large  properties  served  as  a  capital  sufficiently  great 
to  secure  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  occupation 
A  new  nobiUty  is  ah*ady  in  process  of  fo.mation.     It  becomes 
legal^- completed  and  fully  crystallised  when  the  Licinianlaws 
based  It  on  wealth  and  family  honours.     In  this  manner  arose 
moderately  large  estates,-a  condition  which  was  fostered 
by  Rome's  growmg  importance  as  a  mercantile  city.     From 
the  rarhest  times,  moreover,  there  were  strong  motives  oper- 
'Llvy,  I.  M.  s;  ,1111.  ■:  xllli.  ,„;  Dion  of  Hal.,  MA..  IV.  xvl;  IV.  «. 
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state  contracs,  hif^ri"  :*™ed  ™'"'"""'  '"'"'^  "■™''^" 
land,  had  by  Iheir  Z^^J^        .^'  *""""«  ™">'   Possessed 

J  ooo  colonists  of  Satricun,  {Llvy  IV*^vVi)  wJif.  h"**  '*■"  2*  J"**^™  «'  the 
It  seems,  howrver,  that  Veil    wh!.™i=  5^'     "^,""'^™''™  than  house-plots 
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A  clash  of  interests  between  these  classes,  the  Urge  land- 
owner, and  the  small  proprietors,  was  inevitab  e.  Th«  Rome 
was  not  spared  this  strife,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  sht 

sZtTT""'  '"  ""  '"'  "''"="«■  ''i'l^untforthe 
shght  development  at  this  period  of  Rome's  commercial  enter 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  patricians  were  rich  and 
aU  plebeians  poor.     Though  the  tribunes  might  in^st  t^ 

agranan  law  was  thought  to  imply  the  expulsion  of  he  patr" 
cans  from  the  ager  fuHicus,'  yet  it  is  only  with  a  ifCl 
.nterp«tat,on  that  we  can  say  that  the  patrijans  repre^^,^ 
the  large  landed  proprietors.     The  large  proprietors  SdeeT 

t'L^an  T"'.'  "'""""  "'  '"'"  "^'-  P^l^beiai^'a':?^: 
tncan.  Nay  ',  says  Valerius,  •  •  this  has  Ln  made  a  re- 
proach a^t  me,  that  I  sen,  a  colony  to  the  Volscians 
^at  I  apportu,„ed  extensive  areas  of  fertile  lands,  not  to  the' 
patnaans  and  the  equites,  but  .0  the  needy  ones  ;mong  your 

me,  that  .n  the  levy  I  added  to  the  equites  more  than  400 
w^lUiyplel^.ans.-  Ancient  writets, indeed, have  conf.^ 
tt,h  tT;  ^'"""^  "^  ">'  '"««  proprietors.     tS 

T,Z  ,  "'  '■"""".'«"  these  classes  as  identical,  although 
the  three  terms^practically  denotejhe  same  persoU.'    The 

th=>-  vartcd  co„,lderSy  N^verthel^lhl  „h''?''r  holding,.  Doubllew 
36,  B.C.  «•..  to  limit  to  500  iS  linM^,  „te'  "'  Sf  H^i"'""  '""  »' 
the  nch  (AppUn.  D,  B.Sc^tsllyyVlVi^  public  land  occuplrf  by 
liemlthat      's  »aa  e„ti„|..'^'„'L,"';?' "■"'■''.  S).     It  mast  b«  rcmem- 

M  m-  unduly  esasKeratEd  -"WmihZi  Painclans  were  expnsusd 
when  the  allotment  toTptebelandfd„ol^L!l?-'''°"  ¥■  «°  "Jul™  Ihat. 
be  allowed  to  po™«  mS~,h,",  ?' "''*^  ■J''«"«<>'lanil.  they  should 
Jhould  be  pemffi^ToZS  lh?°h5re  Jf"!fZ.?'"'  '^  ',""  ""?'  '"^vldtSl. 
had  barely  the  extent  otl«^d!uffirt™,t™'  ■'''°  «1"?™-  "h""  a  plebeian 
builal?  ■■  (Llvy  VlTxxvl??!  I?^  JJ^  "  "l'^  habitation,  or  a  place  of 
occupied  by  tfcl.,^e,^M«„"Tii'f  """'": '"''''..'"''^''''■•'''■''l'"'* 
holding  ofthesinaUlaKraer  In^n™'V°  "  ""■«>"  8™'  "'he 
•o  large  that  had  K  norbSTfor  ih.  itZSf*.""  '"^^'  "'  ""  ''"™"  "«■ 
must  h,.ve  e.,pcnen^™<, Klin    """"""""  ">°1>»««  <"   ""V  the  slate 


ILhy,  VI,  xntxvll.  , 
iUvy.  IV.  11.  J. 
"Dion,  of  Hal  ,  R.A 
•ENon   of  Hal ,  R.A 


VI.  xxvK  tt  xliv. 

VII.  Ixlv  ;    IX.  xxvll 
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«Mtors  had  ertate  in  the  ccintry.for  ihey  had  to  be  sun, 

aL.  ,'-";L".!,2"'"«"«  Cincimiatus,  with  his  four  juger. 
across  the  T.ber,  was  a  patrician  who  was  not  a  lar«  pniriT 
tor,-  while  poverty  compelled  his  worthy  UeutenS!  ^^1 
Tarquifus,  to  serve  in  the  infantry.'  Were  "erTtioar  ™ 
tncans  as  well  as  poor  plebeians.  ^I,  is  "1  Then  Z  T 
■arge  estates  were  not  held  exclusively  by  XdLs  n"r  the 
sm^l  farjns  exclusively  by  plebeians.  M«tT,he  ^at  p™ 
pnetors,  however,  were  patrician,  and  the  class  of  .S  l.„T 
owners  was  predominantly  pleb^ir*  """  '""'" 

her  w^  ll*;!!  '^1,°'  ""T  ""^  '*'""'«  '"  ""  '»^'">ce, 
T1,e^i^  "^T  ."  ''"'^  ^""^"'  "•  ""  ^"■"'1  landholder 
Tl.e  picture  I,,vy  has  given  of  one  unfortunate  defender  of  Rs 
country  fn>,^  ,he  Sabine  inroads  represents  a  cc^dU^  wh.^ 
coukl  scarcely  have  been  uncommon.     The  whole  produce  cJ 

»^liT'"      -^^  "'  '"'^"  ''^  ""Pdled  to  incur  deb 
H.S  debt  mcreased  mitil,  deprived  of  the  farm  which  he  had 
mhented  from  his  father  and  gnuidfather,  and  sW^pU  of  a^ 
"not'Sr:^;  1'  ""^  •*"«  ""^^  °ff  Oy  the^rto 

cul.y""l^rstri^''T"  ""  "  "  P""""-  "'  «'«"■-  diffi- 
culty.    The  stnct  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  debt  occasion^ 

«u.e  distress  and  the  petty  farmer,  refused  to  S^ 
duce  the  farmers  to  secede.'    Though  it  is  necessary  Zbt- 

;srLTitXgr°Td-ebti:rH^5 
^'^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 

aUvy,   III,   xjtvi,  8 

'Uvy,    III.    xjivii. 

*Dion.  of  Hal..  RA 

*Llvy.  II.  xxm.  5. 


I  ft  13. 


.  VII.  i 


Thb  Pemod  or  Stucoole  3, 

n'rtl"!,'!?"™"  '"  ,''"'"'"«■'  ^-^  "'"'  """i"  that  the 
dr«m  of  the  poorer  classes  was  to  abolish  usury,  and  that  tw! 
cnsjs  produced  a  Manlius.  If  „e  can  believe  The  tale  whTch 
tradmon  has  delighted  to  weave  about  this  distto  Jshl 
Ronuu,,  he  was  able  ,0  prduce  no  less  than  four  hCr^ 
dlow^ountrymen  who  were  grateful  ,0  him  because  h"l^ 
ent  them  m<mey  without  interest   or  prevented  their  g«rf. 

The  chief  resource  of  the  poor  was  to  refuse  to  enlist  If 
there  was  no  levy  for  them  to  obstruct,  the  plebeian  ribun" 
*e„  came  to  their  assistance  and  refused  to  allow  drbtTr, 
to  DC  came,!  to  pnson.'  Their  position  was  a  very  unhappy 
one.  Debt  overwhelmed  the  common  people  anj  ™  thj^r 
mb„r.s^truthf„lly  asserted,  exposed  therT^.e  dinger  Ijt^ 

,0  »ll'"-T''.r  ""^  """"'  """"^  ""'  consta.,tly  applied 
?e  riir^f  "«T'  ■"  ""  I™-^  ■"•*  tribunate^'anl 
the  r,ght  of  appeal-    became  effective  weapons  against  Ihe 

^  .rTL"""-  '^"""""^  "Syrian  laws  were  in^uc^ 
and  the  cred,t  .s  due  to  Spurius  Cassius  tha.  he  w^^he  tot' 
to  see  that  the  solution  of  Rome's  economic  problem  larta 
the  d,stnbut,on  of  the  pubUc  land  which  the  rich  « JpTed" 
A  l«s  drasfc  method  of  deaUng  with  the  land  questim,  was 
fun,.hed  by  colonization.  Colonies  served  two'end  .  T^" 
protected  Roman  mterests  abroad,  and  removed  the  t  Jble 


'Uvy.  II  «!.,  8  ;  !>,<,„.  „,  „.,    „ 
'Livy.  VI,  „l„,  ,  ;  ,^,  ,,  .  „  J 

;uvy,  II.  vu,, , ;  huJ:"o,-Z.'"l;,'!-v'xi'> 

•fetac.  show,  llul  thTliuS  w„  vtti  T^  'ilr/'  "i  "'•  "•  Their  per- 
wlU  not  explain  the  enthuslLm  of  th.  ;-!  ""■sWer  them  mere  paity  Me. 
of  the  nch  Wy.  IV  JlvT")     In' .L'frtf- ""ifrl"'''""  °PP°»^^^^^ 

».r  Rome  n.'^er  f-.W^/JSettSSl^^.'rillry'  ?K"f,'°--^ 


If 


V  f  p 

HI' 
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•onw  elenKnt  from  the  dtv  '  Th.  ^-^  u 
•grarian  laws  with  land  at  L™.  .„  T  ■  '™'™''  P«'«™' 
•way  from  their  L~^t"l^T  L'IT"  "'  *  ""^  "■"■ 
for  the  colony  to  be  S  10^^  J  ^™  "  ""''  "»«>" 
Vol«i.„.  TeJe  «™iw  .'°^"r  f "  1°  «"  "P  ">«  "un.b.r 
htion   „a,  unp^utafwith   ,h  "  *"?"•  "«™^  ''^i- 

opportunity  to^^tLulr^i  r"'  "'^''''  ^''"^  ""X 
schemes'  The  mmm!l  T.  """"^  ''''  ™*  «>loniiing 
Antium  ui;'  So"  The""""  "'  ""  •*"■*'■  "■""-'"8 

from  economic  dis'L  Afunn  ',""'  ™>"'"«"'le  relief 
ofthesmallia^dom^  ,„ir     .'"""'■''"''""'"''■econdition 

ous,rcsrtt^7rt7hTpri„w"^r!r'"'?P""'^~" 
townstheycaptured.  T^eXStlvt:  °'  "^*  "« 
their  military  «rvice  prov^'r'uS'gS.^'^r'™ '" 

be  »mpo:j;^5^fcrS^S''''"«'">™»'™  of  inquiry  to 
land  haiten  m,  ustly  ^ofi'l  T"',*^  '""°"  *""« 
conserve  the  interSt7ofXsS-T  .™  "l™'^'  ""y  ''"™" 
into  definite  hold^     Thei  we^' ^'T"*  ^  "^"^  •»"'" 

individuals  Who  were  to  conS.  The  tit,"  ^.r"  '"  P"™" 
pants.     On  the  other  h»^  \t  '    °'  ""  ?■««'  occu 

the  inte,«^  of  tt^  wto  i,^' Z""^'™  ''"^  ^'^"^ 

■Dion,  of  Hal.,  Rvl..  VI    ,1111 K;^»ieci 

<Uvy,  IV,  lu,  10 

•Dion,  of  Hi.,  R.,,.  VII,.  ,„„ 

•Uvy,    IV.    izxyl.    , 


Th«  Pbuod  of  Stihioolb 
the  oppressed.    The  putridans  could  always  keen  in  r_ 

suited   ui   the  promulgation   of  the  Twelve  Tables  ■     A,  » 
^e  ~..     ;  "S^   -merpretation   of  patrician    land-o™™ 

n^f;ie;Zoi-rj-/rs.:^^^^ 
-::::^:?tter;;--r;^;:5 

p'SS  wSTh'dU^  1  'foldTv'jT,e'rr 'r  "^^^^  •« 

their  enfranchisement  *  which  fiv«i  o*  .  ""-"  reguaxM 

z™.  (^  .     .  "•»-"•■     wmcn  nxea  at  1 50  asses  the  nennltv 

Tt  ^'*''  >"^  possession  in  the  case  of  land  and  on. 
IZLZ  .'  ""  "[  "•"■"  "^^  ■™"««  owneSfp^'lt  i^ 
r.!lr^I°  T'  ""'  "•=  ■»"  discriminated  against  aliens^ 

theS^    1  '"'  "^  ""«  ■'f'  t*'"""  adjoins  fields  f« 
the  purposes  of  access  and  the  turning  of  the  plowh  •  St  A,„,^ 

^  M^thr  .'If'""''  '"r^^" '''  p*"-  wtby'rs! 

■7;,*4a,  ,'m.',8:    T«.  ^„.  vi.  ,6, 

•ro*|J,.  ,u  :  Aul    O.U..  „,   ,,  .«.,, 

•/oAWo,  V.  8. 

^TaitJa,  VUI,  3. 

•rohJ.,  ,,  8;  cic.  D.  t,,.,  „,  „ 

'7.Wa.  vi.  J  ;   clc,  T-of.,  iv.  ,3. 

'Tabttta,  UJ,  7. 

•Toivfa,  ,u.  4  ;   Clc.  O,  i,,.,  ,.  „ 


;  Cato.  R.R.,  Praff. 
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hi> 


o  a  great  exte.,,  a  ne»  one,  and  strife  «  wage,rbe  w«^oth« 

^r  :,'^  "pf cXtr7.::;Lr  rr '?  \° 
--r,ia^':rrt?^'%£^-fj:^:z^ 

int  Jtrr^h  ^t^rofT"?^'''"'  '"^''' '"" "" 

Of  .he- poor  <^'Z.llTZT'^lr  -'  ""'"■ 

^Tabula,  viU.  g.  *"  ~ 

'Tabui,.  vlli.  ,  ;    PU„y,  .v.„ ,  ,„„ 

<S^    if^H   f  'J"""   '*■  •"^''«'  »'■  «»'■  ",.  „    .,    , 
'L»ton,  of  Hal.,  R.A..   VI    mi  ''      '  '' 

"Livy.  VI,  iv.  :,  :    -.  5:'ivi    „ 
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a.  ,."  ^T  '^'~'"  "■•'  •  compromise  w„  ne«™irv 
Sexfu,,  Licmm,  .ml  F.biu,  d«la«d  that  the  p..riciar^Td 
««  U>  «,1arge  their  «u,«  .„d  .o  crush  the  ^mZ^TpU 
^th  mterest  only  when  the  plebeians  from  their  own Tder 
had  clecte.1  a  consul  to  be  the  guardian  of  their  liberties 
A,lm,ss.o„  to  the  administration  was  the  indispe-fsabfe  «,„ 

^Z"^  '^rr::  tt  *" "'™  "-^"-"'^'-cuon « 

alliens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  nlelxians 
the  poorer  section,  we,*  interested  not  so  much  in  pdiUcai 
jjdv,^cement  as  in  the  relief  of  the  economic  distr^s"^  They 
b^  sUght  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  the  wealthy  mern^ 
bers  of  the,r  own  or.ler,  who  had  manifested  scan,  en  LTasm 
u,  sccknig  a  remedy  for  economic  evils  in  which  they  1  IdT 
selfish  mterest.  They  may  have  felt  that  if,  to  ach  eve  their 
ends,  the  nch  plebeians  for  the  moment  le  ,t  themLlv«  .„ 
n^u«s  of  „form,  there  was  no  guarantee  that1^rl.^i™ 
«.d  encr«.chment  might  not  follow  hard  upon  th,^^  ™ 
J^\  "?'""■  ''"■"'-P'"*ians.  Therefore  they  were 
opp<«d  to  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Only  the  r 
a.nchu,g  determination  of  the  tribunes  that  the  m«s^e 
Wore  the  assembly  should  be  accepted  or  reject.^  inT^ 

That  these  taws  sprang  from  mutual  concessions,  that  the 
wealthy  secUon  of  the  plebeians  aimed  only  to  satisfy  their 
polmcal  amb,.,on  and  were  either  half-hearti,!  in  the  sup»« 
of  th«e  economic  measures  or  opposed  to  them,  is  conclu,^«lv 
proved  by  one  fact.  The  ver,  man  who  had  given  iS^'ame 
to  the^  regulations  and  by  his  efforts  had  nuide  them  taw 
Cains  Licinius  Stolo,  was  himself  within  te„  years  pZu^ 
for^ttansgressmg  the  limit  fixed  for  the  holdings'of  publ^ 

sured™b;th?p:^°r/.-'  '''^"">- "-"'"-  -« <- 

^^^^W^su^^no.  miUUry  tribunes  with  consutar 

'Uvy.  VI,  xixvif.  >  rt  4  ' 

'Llvy,  VI.  xx3ti»,    ,. 
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(» )  that  one  coti.ul  .hould  be  pfcbMw  ■ 

paid  i^  ,hr„  ecua.  LnlrLult^:: ."«  """"  '-'<'  «- 

fighting  „„  „  ilLToveT  Sr  '^  "«'  '  '»"  "f  »«»«« 
•  union  Which  ma„°fet«i^l»  """"  '"  ""  «'"'  ""•• 
the  enemies  of  R^  „d  ~l'j"  "  ""''«<  ««*"■  ^'^'i 
"t  thepeninsuUii„^!^,„       '"*  '"  ""''"8  «<>■«  "fatreM 

P«>Pl«  It  w^  threx.^dr'^'"  "'""''  ""  "«<"  ■"  «■" 
n-n  the  inherent  nulli "  7.^.  Si,^',"",'  "''«""«'  '"» 
nomic  side.  For  the  t  i^J  ■  °  ,  '«Ps"ation  on  iu  eco- 
could  no.  eradt.:''.;;-^  XvL^""  "^'""^^  " 
«n,ployment  of  slaves  We  To™.,  "T^"'  ""  "'»""'  «*• 
only  more  finnly  entrenc^,^  Z^  '"'  ""•  '"  "»  "■»■ 
mtaions,  howevef,  w«  s^^ '  i^' ,"'*""'»'  <"  «<>"«"  do- 
Gracchi,  ne  n«u::::ur,i^Tfi'v.'°H"'VT°'"-' 

•«»  great,  and  such  la^efloc^^H^  ^'''"'  '"«"« 
that  these  m«su«s  fa^  ^^^^^'""■"""'''^P-^tured. 

degree,  the  privileges  which  .h?,'  u°  "''  """denible 
"  the  landholder  s^e^  Jv  "w  ^  "^^  '"i^^^- 
.n,ple  compensation  in^e^LiCTj"  """«■  " 
legislation  conferred  upon  theZ  ^'L     ""^  ""^  "" 

The  legal  measures^,!,-    ^  "^  <*™P«tiod. 

economic  JLtrL    bw  rf  a    r'"^"""'  '""""^  "«« 

Applu, 


ILlVy, 


'••'v.rw'srvi;^^^ 


II 


Tm  Puwd  or  St«iooi.«  „ 

clwk  tlw  wndacy  to  eni«icip,i,  ,i,v«,  ,  ,„  „,  «„ 

comple..ly  .„  j,,  B.C.'  In  3,,  B.C.  .  «.,.  commi^irrf 
b,.w„„  deblon  „.l  „«„,„„,  „„  ,hri,  .„„„,  ^„  "^^■ 
me.  W1.I.  «,m.  socc«,.»    The  great  ,.i„  for  ,he  poor,  howev" 

^^h  .  hf  '"  ""  "'  ^'■'  ^  *^  ■  "'"'"  'o'barti,.  «i„"' 
rf  the  debtors  per»„,  a„<,  abolished  enslavement  tor  debt  • 
The  h«vy  burden  of  debt  in  ,87  B.C.  produced  a  d«..er«„ 
n.urre«,on  and  a  sece^ion  ,„  the  Ja«i™lum.'    ,t  i'^ZZ 

relief  d,d  come  The  centur,-  of  conqu«it  «,d  Italian  ex 
p«..,on  meant  the  widening  of  Rome's  dominions  and  t^reby 
he  solution  of  her  economic  difficulties.  The  armies  ncce^ar^ 
W  subdue  one  p«,ple  after  another  entailed  a  constant  7rtta 
on  her  resource,  but  more  «,d  rnor*  they  were  suppo^^ 
by  the  peoples  she  subjugated.'  The  first  stag,  in  h„  e^ 
P«».on  «  marked  by  the  Samnite  struggle  of  343  Bc"  ^, 
was  her  final  defeat  of  Samnium,  tooX  .6,  Ix  and  the 
foundat.™  of  the  S«»,ite  col«,ie,  wWch  esubih"  Z 
»me,p,ty  m  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula^  n. 
fruits  of  conquest  were  secu.«)  by  the  founStog  of  col  J„ 
wtach  opened  up  f<,r  the  poorer  agricultural  clL  op^^.' 

»«tm,  orRow  ,  populatiM^a^^      a  ptosperity  that 

■Ll»y.  VII,  XVI,  7. 

>Uvy.  VII.  ivi.  1 

•IJ»y.VII.^.5;  ««.j;  nvll,  ,. 

*Uvy.  VII,  ,B1,  .. 

•Uvy,  VII.  ,M.  J 

•Uvy,  VIII,  ixm.  1  f>  ». 

'Jon.  Frtimlmim  „pf  Llv  »l,  >« 

Si;':  IVi;.^""""^''''"^  "'"■••-"•■' 

'V«*-  Frtinsfumii  supp.  Llv,  xi,  t6. 
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Close  op  thb  Rfpublic 

BOOK  III 

FROM  ROME'S  FIRST  MEDITERRANEAN 
EXPANSION  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 


S  1.  GBNSRAl,   CCONOWC  CONDITIONS 
a.   The  Growth  of  Riches 
The  century  which  followed  the  Licinian  legfelatioo  made 
Ro™  mBtress  „    Italy.     It  needed  but  anoth„  centu^to 

^luLT"^^  ™""^^  "'  "-'  Mediterranean,  Wdna 
es  abh.hed  the  empire.  The  process  was  no  less  sudden  th^ 
splendui.  The  promptings  of  commercial  interests,  of  whcS 
potency  Rome  herself  was  only  half  conscious,  brought  Ttom 

ier^^'rt  p  "'"*'■     ""  ''"*"''  "«>  Hannibal  ^d 

her  entor  upon  Eastern  poUtics  were  brilliant  bcidents  ta. 

to  see  the  empire  of  Alexander  in  her  power     Rome's  inheT 

Tvlell  °"  ««>'•—  civiuTtion  was  t^  sudden 
It  yielded  a  premature  and  tremendous  grawth  in  nl« 
While  she  was  engaged  in  her  struggle  in  the  peninsuU  . 
pnmitive  simpUcity  still  obtained;  and  a  Curius  ^d  p^^ 
hjs  «^en  ves«ls  to  Samnite  gold  with  the  same  sin^^ 
that  the  censor  Fabricius  condemned  for  luxurious  livtoT^e 
consular  Rufinus,  the  possessor  of  ten  pounds  of  silver  Q, 
the  eve  of  the  Mediterranean  contest,  then,  RomeTweaS 
w^onlymodeme^^  But  even  within  half  a  Century  a  .^S 
difference  «  ol«erv.ble.  Hamiibal  saw  orchardTand^^ 
y^ds  phnted  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  utiUtyT  X 
tte  plebeian  tnbune.  Caius  Oppius,  desirous  of  stemming  the 
gromng  luxury,  en«rted,  in  .,5  B.C.,  that  no  womaiTX^d 
f^  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  or  wear  aX^Trf 
vaned  colours,  or  nde  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  hor^^^ 

'Jul   Flor.  Efil.,  I.  jiiii    ,8  ^     ' 
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to  repeal  this  law  twenty  yean  later  c-.,^ 

Cttlented  at  Rome  H  Pnr  .t  "^Wed  a  scene  unpre- 

tl-e  restoration  «,  .heir' SS  ^/dts^'^Lr  ^""^ 
unanimously  for  the  reiif»l  ■  »i,i.    .u  ™  '"'*'  ^'^d 

conditions  L6j^J:StumL^'r^''r'  "«"  '^'««' 
the  tribunes  to  withdlMrrroZt."  ■"""*"""•  "<'"«- 

..ion'^yetT::^;  mu'ttTi^nr '"^''^  *^«* "  -o^- 

of  their  author.  In  ^m  w^h  '  '"""'^'""  surrounding, 
social  structure  Monev  i„T^  «emmgly  the  base  of  the 
lock  without  am^a«  ^'^  "  ?T'  "^  •»»'"<»■■  '«<'■ 
cubinage-ward-^erfdSo^,""^  '  **  "^"""^  "  «»- 
and  sc<^  increaC^'hke  ffi«  r^"""''  '°  ""  •~"--*  "'^ 
ladies  paid  an  i^dinal^  ftfen"  "TJ'*"'"' "  "■"  ^^o™" 

The  shows  of  the  wrtoT''  .  T  ""*  '™™"'t.' 
but  also  u  striwrnde^^.r  ''°  ?°'^  '  ^'^'  innovation 
Rome.  In  .87  B  C  c^  M^?'  '"^"'  **"  ""^  *"*«  *"'«> 
celebrated  a  triumph^onirt^'eTr"^  '"' °'^'^- 
unequalled;*  and  no  l«.nA»„^-^  niagn.ficence  hitherto 
bears  and  elephlu  w^^ '^b  ^'in'^"  P-""-;  "d  'orty 
aediles  in  169  B  C  '         ""'b'ted  »  the  games  of  the  cunile 

CtotTut'a  sh^  tZ  «tr  "^  "'-'^  '"  "»'  " 
Change  had  comeTvef^s uteTlTT' T'  ^1  """'  ' 
life  «»  separated  as  by  a^™M  Si™  f-  T '•*««  »'  "ational 
walth.  No  longeTare  n,  J!j'  .  ^"°Pbc"y  had  given  way  to 
tnues  of  RomX^ratl"^"^  «™.»sunces  mis- 

^  XXXIV,,,.,   XXXIV. «.. 

•n.....7-r!^  ■«:'"*•  ■"•^■ 

•fl^ot..  B^..  Act  II   a-   H 

iHvy,  XLIV.  .«,.  '•  " "  •  "»"■ 

•n«  ,  ^rul.  «.  c«.  Ccmf.  I,  ,. 
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;  gance.  Fish  seU  for  more  than  an  ox,"  jars  of  Pontic  salt-fish 
fttch  more  than  three  hundred  drachmae,  handsome  slaves 
are  valued  higher  than  farms,'  and  mosaic  pavements  of 
Nunudian  marble  adorn  the  villas  of  the  rich.=  To  root  out 
such  luxuries  the  censor  taxed  at  ten  times  their  values  all 
apparel,  carnages,  female  ornaments,  furniture  and  utensils 
in  excess  of  1500  drachmae.*  But  even  Cato  himself  suc- 
cumb«i  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  To  gain  money  became  vrith 
him  the  first  of  duties;  and  to  the  man  who  had  doubled  his 
patrimony  he  ascribed  the  highest  honour," 

We  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  trace 
every  stage  m  the  development  of  wealth  and  luxury  Be- 
tween Cato  and  LucuUus  extravagances  became  more  and 
more  extreme.  The  vast  fortmie  which  he  had  amassed  in 
war,  LucuUus  spent  lavishly  on  fish-ponds,  villas,  walks  baths 
paintmgs,  statues  and  other  works  of  art.  His  striictures' 
m  the  sea  gamed  for  him  the  nickname  "Xerxes,  clad  in  toga"  • 
A  Roman  praetor  who  wished  to  exhibit  magnificent  games 
applied  to  LucuUus  for  one  hmidred  purple  robes  for  the 
chorus.  He  might  have  two  hmidred  if  he  pleased,  was 
LucuUus'  reply.'  "We  wiU  dine  with  you,  LucuUus, -  said 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  "on  this  condition,  that  you  set  before 
us  only  that  which  is  already  provided  for  yourself  "  Lu- 
cuUus  demurred ;  (»  another  day  he  would  have  made  adequate 
provision.  They  msisted.  LucuUus  thereupon  directed  his 
smrants  to  prepare  supper  in  the  rx-m  Apollo.  The  mag- 
nificoiw  of  the  entertamment  amazed  the  guests  Thdr 
host  mformed  them  that  each  apartment  had  a  definite  name 
and  a  certam  scale  of  expense.  "Suppers  in  the  room  ApoUo 
alwayscost  fifty  thousand  drachmae.  "• 
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Crassus  himself  ™  en^Jl  Ih^k"''  '"'"'*'"  "»' 

It  was  Gaul  thar^nVh  Jt  '""'  >"''»  "'  gladiators.' 

d«ply  involved  in  debt,  anddalr  ^1^,^    '~L      T  """^ 
along  with  his  support  »  ''  '°  P""''"''^  ""^  <'«''ts 


<Clc.,  /3#  Proi,.  CotutU.,  xi   ag 


xi. 


Close  of  the  Republic  . , 

to  tht  common  ptcple  and  prove  profitable  when  sources 
near  the  villas  provide  water  for  the  ponds.  Marine  ponds 
however,  are  the  appanage  of  the  nobility,  and  Neptune 
furnishes  both  the  water  and  the  fish.  They  satisfy  the  eyes 
more  than  the  stomach,  and  empty  rather  than  fill  their 
master's  purse.  They  are  expensive  to  construct,  expensive 
to  stock,  expensive  to  maintain.  Hirrius  used  to  derive 
.2,000,000  sesterces  from  the  buildings  about  his  ponds  and 
this  whole  sum  he  spent  in  food  for  his  fish.  I  remember  that 
on  one  occasion  he  weighed  and  lent  6,000  muraenae  to  Caesar 
and  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  fish  in  his  villa  it  was 
sold  for  40,000,000  sesterces.  Not  a  soul  amongst  us  is  l^ntent 
with  one  fish-pond.  Not  a  soul  but  has  several  marine  ponds 
)oi..ed  together  out  of  individual  ones.-These  luxurious 
Romans  have  fish-ponds  divided  into  compartments,  to  keep 
the  several  kinds  of  fish  separate.-And  yet  no  cook  would 
dare  to  touch  them.  ■  '  In  many  cases,  however,  fish-ponds 
proved  exceedingly  profitable.  Tims  the  fattening  of  sea-fish 
was  ten  times  as  productive  in  Varros  time  as  was  the  culU- 
vation  of  land.'  In  spite  of  this  the  ponds  of  Hortensius  did 
not  support  him;  on  the  contrary  he  supported  them  Of 
his  sick  fish  he  took  not  less  care  than  of  his  slaves  " 

Nothing  will  enable  us  better  to  apprecUte  the  luxury 
of  Varro's  time,  or  more  clearly  to  perceive  how  the  profit 
on  money  mvested  in  a  villa  which  supplied  objects  of  delicacy 
was  twice  as  great  as  from  the  same  amount  placed  in  landed 
property,  than  to  consider  some  details  which  he  has  left  us  < 
Peacocks,  for  instance,  sold  easily  for  five  denarii  apiece- 
young  peacocks  fetched  fifty  denarii;  a  flock  of  one  hundred' 
yielded  a  return  of  40,000  sestertiaj  Lurco  derived  from  his 
60,000  sesterces  a  year.'  Says  our  author,-' •  The  proprietor 
demands  of  the  caretaker  three  peacocks  a  nest.  Tliese,  when 
full-grown,  he  sells  for  fifty  denarii-a  price  beyond  that  of 
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occurrence  for  a7a7rofT",nT"?'  "  -"""mmon 
>oos..,e,«sre,pe^raV«^"f'  '""'"■^  ?'««>"»  to  fetch 

denarii  for  ^  p^f  T^i"^  '"  TP'  ""  "'""  ♦■» 
ex.en.ive.  vTcJetfL  ^  4"L°' J^"""  ™  "^^'^ 
yet  the  rich  were  not  s^tS^^^tt  ,^  f  r^'  ^^ 
estates.     For  their  feastr^  "le  fnuts  of  their  country 

ported  from  Rome'  The  1  ''  ""V  ''*^'  ''""'=»"'»  '""»- 
of  the  RepubUc^  stH^  h!""""^  "!  ""  ""'  "™  «""■"« 

de^«,inrhe?;m::fc:!L^,ra;'i;rbi^rb™r'''''' 

sesterces.'  The  ancient  virile  he  ofTRl?„  "T"*^'  *'°~ 
has  ^ven  way  to  luxury  and  ext^vIJ^Llr"'  "  """"''• 
weaI,h"atRo:litth':!;:r::"  that  indicate  an  mcrease  of 

'<-  the  g^r'e«:rTx"rh:^';L'r"''°"'''-^ 

already  m  the  dav<  of  r..„  uT'  .  ""•''"ey,  operative 
rccomLndat  on  To  so^^d  iS  T'*"  '"""  "*'  ~"«>^  '"e 
building  until  mo^e  adTan^  ^"^L^  r'^"""  '°  -''- 
says  he,  "at  thirty-six  year,  S  ag^.  TrfX  ""fv" 
direction  actuated  the  Rom=„..      ..    .  ™"^  "^  ""' 

at  Misenum.  Altitugh  S^,  •  "T"  ""^  "  "^^  ""» 
drachmae,  yet  lu™^  f L^  !  P""''««<"  it  for  75,000 
"ithinafJyJ^X.^l^i"^,.'']'  ""="  '"P"  "-d  bounds 

his  excessive  buildmg  ta^ttlhT^""*  """""y' "rough 

v:rtt:L?vrrH^"-^^^^ 

_^_2^advertajorteJu«u«™sbuil^    i„  his  time,- 
"Veto,  r.r.^  ni    „,    J, 
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Jll^l^TZ  '!^  ""'  "^"^  was  paid  to  the  requirem«t. 
of  the  farm  produce;  now  our  sole  barriers  are  desires  which 
we  do  not  govern.  ■  ■■  To  produce  new  and  startling  effe.is 
targe  h,Us  were  levelled,  and  edifices  constructed  into  the^ 
Their  villa,  and  mansions  "extended  to  the  sia  of  cities  ••> 
The  tavish  expenditure  on  funerals  and  monuments  is 
also  ,.gn,fican,.  To  check  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  law 
whjd,  supulated  that  for  any  amount  s^Ti^m,  way  i" 
exce,  of  a  specified  sum,  an  equivalent  must  be  paid  over 
rrio«l"'r  """■ .  *'^"'  "'"'  '°"«  •«"  undermining 
f»d^  i^,  r^V'"  """"P'^'  ''P'^'"  "f  "-e  fools  whf 
fancied  that,  though  the  RepubUc  were  lost,  vet  their  fish 
ponds  would  be  safe  < 

Though  riches  thus  dominated  Roman  society  during 
the  last  two  centunes  of  the  Republic  it  is,  of  course,  impo,! 
^ble  to  detenmne  the  exact  moment  when  wealth  and  lux^ 
began  to  outweigh  other  interests  in  Rome.     Many  thino 

^ts  tLf  Ih^fr  ""  """  "'^-     ^""O'  "owever,  su|! 
g«^  that   the  development   of   luxury   was   comparatively 

walls,  and  contammg  great  numbers  of  boars,  belonged  to 

e«™  "  ,::  r""-  ^»'^°'  '"'™«'  "'ributes  to  the 
«t«v,gji.ce  of  his  own  age  the  great  extension  of  parks  and 
ponds.  It  IS  questionable,  however,  whether  we  can  assign 
the  beginning  of  this  development  to  the  time  of  Varro  Un! 
t^15^  «t™vagance  was  rampant  at  that  period;  but 
even  before  this  wealth  had  long  been  flowing  inVthe  me 
tropohs.«  M.  Belot  has  placed  his  '■  economic  Solution  •  ™t 
Romemthemiddleof  the  third  century  beforetheChristian  era" 
At  that  time  the  censors  were  obliged  to  multiply  by  ten  the 
timbers  expressmg  in  a„„  the  census  of  the  different  classes 
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and   sub-clum  of  Roman  socinv      mi 

that  during  ,h,fe,p^^;~-"^^P«"y.    '-d-d,   ,..,„ 

ta  weight  from  on.  pound  Ta  „1  °^  ."'  ""  •"'^'"'«<1 
new  as  of  a  stxIanT^L^^  '"taw-or  two  ouno-i.'   Each 

the  old  as  of  "^i^"l"'  ""  ""?  ""  •'"*'  '«  "»» 
the  value  of  theT^^n,         .        """  '"'  ""  '"'"inution  of 

«  of  a  pound     TC^Xr.'L™''. ""  T'"  "'  ">  »"' 
■nents.     The  as  was  dli^u^^'  '  "•"  °"'  """  '""  ™>ve- 

the  power  of  mr/irr;:^,^'™?^'^^^^ 

"n  the  relative  value  of  ™~,       n  ■  ""*  depreciation 

-^^rHi=F---:o;^: 
"^tnr:ftiS^f'^™^'^='^ 

pn-in.  of  wh'aJ  hc^caJd&e^:,^'  "'it"!^^  ""  IT" 
"from  the  prevalent  idea  tha  ot^^tn  !t  T^'  "'"  '«■ 
the  Maccionian  monarchy  mTiverTdo™-  •"^'™"'<»  »' 
to  them  beyond  dispute  .nT?..  dominion  was  secured 
immense  dffferentCh  to  ouhh  T""?  •"""•  '"""  ">' 
splendour,  occasTcTed  bv     h  ^  ""*  P"™»"  ""■"■  «"d 

Macedonia  ^"^0™^'^  t v?^?'™  °'  '"'  "'""^  <" 
t-e  Hval  of  Rome'slmini^'^^H^'S,  tit  d'T""!,'' 
and  sea  and  land  lay  everywhere  nlnT  u  ^  destroyed, 
began  to  go  mad  and^^mL  "^  ''"  '"'y'  P""™' 
At  firs,  the  IoHJ  ^^  JdT?"".'^'''''^'    innovation. 

destroyed."'    And  >«.;„     ..o    ^"==*ea   alter   Carthage   was 
ofour'forefath^'d^entted  """ot'fhT"^  '"^  "»""- 
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With  precipitation,  like  .  torrent.  .„d  the  youth  became  so 
depraved  w,th  luxury  and  avarice,  that  they  might  b,\^Z 
wth  justice  to  have  been  powerless  either  to 'p™  thei 
own  property  or  to  suffer  other  individuals  to  pr^rve  the,,,' " 
The  statement  .s  m«le  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  the  dder 
Sap.o  had  opened  for  the  Romans  the  way  to  power  the 
younger  to  luxury,    "For  when  their  dread  of  Canhage  wa' 

deserting  the  cause  of  virtue,  went  over,  not  gradually  bu 
headlong  to  a  career  of  vice;  the  old  rules  of  conduct  were 
r^ounced,  and  new  ones  introduced;  and  the  people  tumi 
tt.m«lves  f,»m  activity  to  slumber,  from  arm^  to  pleasure 
ftombusmesstoidleness.'^  The  period  between  the  Lt  and 
^d^Pmuc  war,  .s  a  period  of  rapid  and  profound  economic 

.^m™"!"*  ■""  "^^  ^""'"^  ""  '*'"™  ■°'^'  be  considered 
queror  by  h«  acceptance  of  nothing  beyond  a  golden  crown 
declared  to  the  world  that  Rome  was  still  waging  wr  to 
honour,  and  was  not  prompted  by  greed  nor  acluated  by 
purpose  rf  state.     Rome  would  have  been  happier  had  she 

to  no  .'^r'™  "°"''  "«""'■  She  ow^'  her  rich« 
to  no  mdustr,al  successes.  She  came  into  this  vast  wealS 
with  no  creative  effort  on  her  part-no  conscious  aim  at  ali 
The  days  of  patriarchal  discipline  were  ended  with  too  great 
n^denness.  There  was  no  preUminary  intellectual  I^. 
mmmg  process  as  m  Greece,  this  cam.  along  with  the  wealth- 
the  fatal  gift  of  the  vanquished. 

nrn  J°  "^^  '"  "^  inordinate  growth  of  riches  is  a  great 
problem  m  Roman  economics.  Enormous  masses  of  goU 
^d   silver   undoubtedly   accumulated   from   her   conquLs 

of  gold  and  a  vast  quantity  of  silver,-"    in  toi  B.C.,  Sdpio 

dtlU"  ""  """^  "^"^  "^■°°°  Pou-ds  of  slTv^ 
^-^^^l^^SJ^^^ngtJ^soyie^^ 
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Carthi«inuu,«  the  promise  to  p.y  10,000  taloiti  in  fifty  ycari- ' 
the  war  w,th  PlHIip  rf  Macrton  «id«,  gr«t  ^«^ih,'  thit 
with  Antlochus,  ,j,ooo  tal«,t,;'  while  Aemiliu,  Paulu. 
paid  out  of  ;l,e  M«:edo„i«,  spoil  into  the  public  treasury 
300  millions  of  sesterces,  and  from  this  perio.1  the  Ronuu,  people 
«as«i  to  pay  tribute.'  The  consequence  was  that  ^en 
yeara  before  the  th.r,l  Punic  war,  the  Roman  treasury  eon- 
tamed  17,410  pornds  of  gold,  «,o7oof  silver,  besides  6,315  400 
sest«-ces  ,„  specie.'  This  process  of  accumutation  is  «mied 
further  in  the  last  centur,-  of  the  RepubUc.  Caesar,  for  example 
amassed  enormous  riches  in  Gaul;'  while  Pompey  by  his 
conquests  mcreased  the  revenues  of  Rome  from  50  to  85  millions 
of  drachmae,  brought  to  the  Roman  treasury  »,ooo  talents 
m  money,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  distributed  such  vast 
sums  among  the  soldiers  that  even  the  smaUest  shaie  amounted 
to  1 ,500  drachmae.' 

.«  h"."'  ^I",^"""  "'"»'«'■  ""  o'  «•»  treasury  and  individuals 
go  but  a  httle  way  toward  explaining  the  source  of  this  sudden 
wealth.  For  the  fuU  expUnation  we  must  study  Rome's 
retafon  to  her  provinces.  The  settlement  of  Macedonia 
after  the  battle  of  Pydn.  seems  to  state  the  conscious  accept- 
ance  by  Rome  of  the  conception  of  dominion  for  profit  For 
the  domg  away  with  Iributum  in  Italy  coincides  with  the  im- 
position  upon  Macedonia  of  a  tribute  which,  small  though  it 
was  was  accompanied  by  a  disarmament  which  received  no 
justification  m  any  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  defend 
her  newly  constituted  province.  The  provinces  were  hers 
to  exploit,  not  to  govem."  The  private  accumulations  of 
generals  and  proK«isuls  were  not  merely  prodigious;  they 
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flioold  h«vf  been  .  „«„„  „,  repro«h  '    Aii.  ~~^.ii„ 

cLrin'trB'^.  Lr  i:.^r'o.r„;r  t^^  "■ 

.Ute  who  p«,seM«i  „y,hi„g,.    There  i,  more  ,(,«,  rhetoric 

totoThrhrn'"^'''",''"'^"'''''""'^  ■''»"»'•'''>"»  has  «™ 
few  Ro™""'^  of  a  few  men,  • .  N„t  Ro™.  her«lf,  but  some 
few  Romans  have  been  enrich«l  with  thi-  weahh  of  the  orT 

^t™rt^  if  r^™""'"'  P"'-""--'  labour,  and  state 
^h  „?,.,«.  ,        P"'^'  '"  '""■'"-  '»  »lMt  extent 

S^'sX'™'""""'  '"  "«  ^'"«"  "'  •i^-  -"<-"  th. 

6    £»(ni«OTi  of  large  Eslalei 
We  have  ...on  already  that  the  Liciniai.  legislation  aimed 

the  Republic  large  estates  grew  and   multiplied   with  each 

ton  of  smal   land-owner,,  speculation,  the  increase  of  slavery 
™^  the  uns  able  tenure  of  land  due  to  revolutionary  move^ 
4      iJdte  contribute  to  the  same  result ' 

lulinn^t  1  °'  "'^'^  "'"  •*"""  «»"  Produced  a  revo. 
lufon  m  Roman  agriculture.     Those  who  could  lav  ho  d  of 

Z'^  Zlu'V^  ""'"'     ^«  '"e  senalor^^ler:  t: 

Sr  th^r  "..^''w  P™'""^  •"""'  »  «mu„erative 
outlet  for  their  wealth.  Moreover,  newly  acquired  territorv 
When  neither  sold  nor  pven  away^^'pubriS,,^!^ 
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priv.t.  ptnMu  coiild  occupy  it,  the  rich  mm  prompted  to 
WM  upon  Hction,  immediately  adjoining  their  own   hold- 
top.    Gradually  subtle  le){al  distinctions  a>  well  u  boundary 
ttnes  faded      If  the  property  upon  which  tlwy  had  encroached 
wa.    "ewly  a    ^o/mrto'  and  the    >«„,„•  held    no 
Utlc  from  the  state,  yet  ajtainst  other  individuaU  their  rigl.t 
was  foun<led  on  the  insuperable  (act  of  pos«„ioo.'     Very 
naturally,  small  holders  were  r«.dUy  displace,!,  more  especiaUy 
|f  absent  on  mdit.r>-  service.'    Sallu5t  in  one  pUce  amugn. 
the  nch  :     After  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians  was,  removed- 
whoever  grew  eminently  wealthy  and  belter  able  to  encroach 
on  others  was  ,tyle<l  an  excellent  citixen  if  he  supported  the 
present  state  of  affairs;"  and  in  another  comptatoi     ■The 
people  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  idleness 
and  want  left  them  without  habitations.  ■  •     Horace  preserves 
the  picture  of  one  of  these  evictions  when  he  deplores  the 
avance  through  "which  you  even  remove  the  land-marks 
Of  your  neighbour's  ground  and  trespass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  your  clients.    Wife  and  husband  are  turned  out  bearing 
ui  their  bosoms  their  household  goods  and  squalid  childrai  •'  • 
Colonial   assignations  of  land   diminishe.1   and   soon   ceased 
altogether.     No  colony  was  founded  after   157   BC     The 
Giacchan  efforts  to  distribute  the  agtr  puUicu,  succeeded 
m  settluig  the  Italian  domain  question  to  a  certain  extent. 
With  the  exception  of  Und  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taientum 
and  Capua,  the  Borian  (and  a  subsequent)  law  extinguished 
Bftr  publiau  in  Italy. '  ■•  s-'-^u 

By  the  operation  of  the  'lu,  commncii-  in  the  pio- 
vinces  large  holdings  were  made  still  larger.  It  is  hard  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  thU  peculiarly  protected  legal 
position  of  owx.  But  with  all  competitors  handicapped 
the  atizens  of  Roto  possessed  an  enormous  advantage;  and 
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h.  Rom«„  i„«„„„d  by  ih.  ,pirit  of  .p^M^^o^a 

of  th,  vine  .„d  Ihr  olive  «,d  then  to  gmiing.    P«,tur.„  7 
..y.  den-nd.  wider  .re.,  th.„  ..ricul.ure  Ld,  in  th", 
DOranMMM    with    *!..     ^         v.«'nuin- 


iht 


porueow   with    the    concentration    of    property 
in(«Me  in  the  number  of    slaves.      Appian    4y,         ■  •• 

distributed  lands,  and  cmtoldend    by  the  lapse  „f  ,         ,c 
beheve  that  they  would  never  be  dispo,se«e,l,  ^|.„  ,,  ,.,  ,k 
holdmp  the  ,n»ll  farm,  of  their  poor  neighbour   ...n  v     . 

ImctMnstBui  of  smgle  estates.  They  used  for  this  purpo,.  .1     . 

from  apiculture  mto  the  army.     The  ownership  of  sla,. 
brought  them  great  gain  from  the  multitude  of  their  progeny 

S^rt^rr^        ^""  "-ormously  rich,  slave,  multiplied 
Uironghout  the  country;  but  the  Italian  p«,pl,,  oppreswd 

•nd  ,trength.  Durmg  any  respite  from  these  evils  they  passed 
^«r  ,.me  m  idleness,  because  the  land  was  held  by  .'h^^ 
"d  these  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen  to  tiU  the  s^iP' • 
ITie  uncertamty  of  the  political  conditions  of  the  hist  cen- 
uryof  the  Republic  brought  nochange.  Sulla  did  n«T«iS. 
^vtve  the  old  pton  of  occupation;  and  in  those  dark  d^y! 
m«.y  managed  to  secure  themselv«>  extensive  holding' 
n.t  large  esut«  grew  and  multipBed  cannot  be  doubt«l 
To  what  extott,  however,  this  system  of  laUlundu,  prevail"' 

L  trjTn''  '"  '"*'™^'  '^"'  ™"'>'».  But  i^intman' 
m  h,s  Ap,.  Pa«j„„,  describes  the  plight  of  a  poor  X.  at  la«^ 
-nh  •  "chne-ghbour.  Tlte Utter, an«oy«l  by^neighbou^'s 
b^«^  destroyed  them.    The  poor  man  claimed  that  he 
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had  not  been  unwilling  to  abandon  his  ancestral  plot  of  mimd 
and  esUblish  his  bees  elsewhere-' ■  I  was  unable,'  he  pro- 
tested however.  ■  to  6nd  a  single  patch  of  land  where  I  should 
not  have  a  rich  man  for  a  neighbour. ' '' 

Sicily  was  unique  as  the  seat  of  the  great  plantation  system. 
The  investigations  preceding  the  Bret  Servile  war  show  by 
anticipation  aU  the  abominaUons  of  modem  peonage  The 
praetor  was  obliged  to  declare  against  the  ctaimant  in  many 
cases,  and  when  the  cases  multipUed,  closed  the  investigation 
ma  panic.  The  evil  was  wide-spread.  "  Powerful  men, "  says 
Columella,  'have  estates  like  nations;  they  cannot  encompass 
them  on  horseback '  •>  (i  e.,  in  a  day).  Six  individuals,  accoid- 
mg  to  Plmy,  possessed  the  half  of  Africa."  These  sutements 
although  having  reference  primarily  to  the  period  of  the  early 
emperors,  describe  conditions  differing  only  in  degree  from 
those  of  the  last  years  of  the  Republic.  In  this  connection 
accordmgly,  we  must  attach  special  signiBcance  to  the  sUte- 
ment  of  PhiUppus,  already  quoted,  that  in  io6  B.C  not  two 
thousand  people  had  wealth.  The  last  days  of  the  Republic 
then,  were  not  the  days  when  every  Roman  was  proud  to  tiU 
his  farm.  The  times  had  changed  since  not  fewer  than  -iiteen 
of  the  AeUan  family  and  name  had  only  a  smaU  hou.  Aid 
one  farm.<  To  counteract  this  evil  of  large  esutes  agrarian 
legislation   proved  ineffectual. 

c.  Disappearance  of  Small  Landowners 
The  obverse  view  of  this  tendency  by  which  landed  pro- 
perty was  concentrated  Is  the  disappearance  of  the  smaU 
farmer.  The  holdings  in  the  early  Republic  were  petty  The 
senator,  even  of  consular  dignity  or  the  winner  of  a  triumph 
was  regarded  by  Manius  Curius  as  blameworthy  if  he  possessed 
ir.ore  than  fifty  jugera;  whereas  the  citizen  not  satisfied  with 
seven  jugera  was  considered  a  menace  to  the  sute.» 
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To  etimate  th.  size  of  .  jwasant  holding  i,  difficult  •  but 
»™  co«,.de«fon,  are  of  a»ist«,ce.  The  ^uipme^  whW, 
Cto  asks  for  h«  model  olive  farm  of  ,40  jugeVa  is  o^  Jft^ 
on.  vU.ca.  five  labourer,,  three  workers' ^thoZo™^.' 
dnver  on,  swme-herd,  one  shepherd,  m  all  thirteen  ™ 

m>  TL""  ^^'  "■■"  ""  "'''""  °f  ">e  oUve  ^a,'^  but 
httle  labour.  Thirteen  worker,  for  ,40  jugera,  therefore  was 
m  most  case,  near  the  minimum  equipment  ^f  the  tverTge 
farm  m  Cato',  Ume,.  On  the  «her  hLd,  the  vineyardT 
qmred   a  large    equipment.      To    ,00    jugera    7  Zya?d 

.1"  st^ff  would  "t"  "^r"'  .  •""  "•°  >"'"''  "  ™^y«d 
Some    „f  T  .       '    """'    """^   ">"■    "ri-^  a»  l?™t 

L  7  J  7*"^'  "'*'«'•  ™d  """inly  the  S 
and  W«a»  would  not  require  to  be  duphcated  A  sX 
c-ently  hberal  estimate  would  pUce  the  equipment  o 
^ojugera  of  vmeyard  at  about  thirty-five  workers     Thi 

.Ta'»ut  thSv  fi  '*°  '*?"*  ^""^  '""■  "■'"'«■  ^^" 
N„-T  """y-"^''  ""OrttaK  as  the  crop  is  oUves  or  vines 
Now  Sase™  states  that  «,e  man  will  suffice  for  eight  iuZ^. 

tt  S'r;  iS,*"'  "'  """""  «•-'  ""irty  worker,S« 
the  mltau  and  w/.ai,  or  in  all  thirty-tw ,  persons       Sasem. 

:^mt"nt:rr"  "r  •""'' '-  -.cuSwhicf^^i' 

seem  to  confirm  the  result  obtained  from  Cato.     Thus   when 

dnver,  SIX  labourer,,  m  all  eight  perwns,  besides  the  vMcus 
r^*"'  '"!,''  "."'^'■"d,  .00  jugera  require,  a^r,  f^ 
the  V.I.CU,  and  vilica.  two  ox^rivers,  nine  lab^ JS,   i„  aU 

ri  15' ""^l-""'  "■■««>  The  equipment,  therefo.^  for  a 
':^hca_and_thmeen   labourers.     This   result  does  not  differ 
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substantially  from  Catos  estimate,  if  we  bear  iu  mind  that 
Catos  farm  is  whoUy  that  of  the  easily  cultivated  olive- 
Varro,  however,  states  that  this  number  might  suffice  for  the 
plains  of  Gaul  but  would  be  inadequate  for  mountainous  dis- 
tricts.     In    conclusion,    to   leave   out    of  consideration    the 
vilKui  and  Mica,  for  a  farm  of  240  jugera  the  minimum  equip- 
ment IS  from  eleven  to  thirteen  persons;  the  maximum  from 
thirty  to  about  thirty-five.     The  average  equipment  on   a 
non-speciahzed  farm  was  thus  from  about  eighteen  to  about 
twenty-two  persons.     A  small  property,  then,  of  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  jugera  could  support  a  man.     With  intensive 
cultivation,'  and  by  occasionally  hiring  himself  out  to  rich 
neighbours,  as  we  shall  see  was  possible,  a  small  proprietor 
could  obtam  a  bare  existence  for  himself  and  family  from 
fourteen  or  fifteen  jugera.     The  family  did  not  prove  a  serious 
burden  for  they  helped  to  till  the  fields  or  were  hired  to  neigh- 
bours.     In   confirmation   of   these  conclusions   we  have  the 
distinct  statement  of  Marius  recorded  by  Plutarch  that  four- 
teen jugera  were  sufficient  to  support  one  (family  >) » 

In  the  early  Republic  war  had  forced  the  small  proprietor 
to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  petty  holding:  incursions  of 
enemies  had  further  diminished  his  crops;  while  the  slack 
IMyment  of  the  dues  for  public  land  increased  the  proporUon 
of  the  war-tax  which  he  was  called  upon  to  pay.  Compelled 
by  the  pmch  of  hunger  to  borrow  from  rich  neighbours  he  soon 
found  hmiself  overwhelmed  with  debt.  In  the  last  centuries 
of  the  Republic  longer  campaigns,  which  were  waged  not 
agamst  Itali  n  neighbours  but  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  kept 
the  husbandman  completely  away  from  his  farm.  How  active 
Roman  warfare  actually  was  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance that  one  of  the  qualifications  for  such  miUtary  officers 
as  the  military  tribunate  was  to  have  served,  in  some  instances 
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five,  in  others,  ten  yearly  campaigns."  These  wars  destroyed 
agriculture,  ruined  the  small  land-owners,  and  wasted  human 
life  Moreover,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  the  spoils  of  war 
petty  proprietors  became  professional  soldiers.  A  military 
career  offered  many  enticements.  In  171  B.C.  many  volun- 
tarily enrolled,  because  those  who  had  seen  service  in  the 
previous  Macedonian  war  and  the  war  against  Antiochus 
returned  home  rich.'  The  camp  is  a  poor  training  for  other 
pursuits.  Not  merely  did  the  monotony  of  the  life  of  a  peas- 
ant henceforth  prove  unattractive  to  the  war-worn  veterans 
but,  often  with  heahh  broken,  they  themselves  were  wholly 
unsuited,  if  not  unfit,  for  its  labours  and  duties.  It  was  more 
excitmg  to  enhst  as  volunteers  or  drift  to  Rome  to  join  the 
idlers  of  the  metropolis,  than  to  settle  down  to  a  life  which 
economic  tendencies  were  rendering  unprofitable  as  well  ji 
dult.^ 

To  the  competition  of  slave-labour  was  added  the  com- 
petition of  provincial  grain.  Even  the  lack  of  roads  made 
the  difficulties  attending  the  supply  of  the  capital  with  Italian 
com  enormous.  In  response  to  the  city's  efforts  to  secure  a 
cheap  food  supply  the  stores  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  poured 
mto  Rome  and  the  ruin  of  the  small  land-owner  was  completed 
To  counteract  this  evil  new  farms  were  assigned  in  the  domain 
land.  The  distribution  of  the  Picentian  possessions  by  Gaius 
Flaminius  in  232  B.C.,  the  colonization  of  the  region  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  Po  by  the  estabhshment  in  218  B  C 
of  Placentia,  Cremona,'  Bononia  and  Aquileia,  in  189-177 
B.C.  of  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Mutina,  Parma  and  Luna,  the 
founding  of  eight  maritime  colonies  in  194  B.C.,  all  offered 
some  relief,  but  the  Gracchan  situation  is  merely  the  situation 
of  367  B.C.  on  a  larger  scale.  Now  all  Italy  was  affected. 
This  was  the  problem  that  confronted  the  Gracchi  and  the 
reformers  who  succeeded  them— the  recreation  of  a  farming 
peasantry  or  the  estabhshment  of  a  class  of  small  farmers  is 
Italy.    The  Sempionian  Law  of  133  B.C.  enacted  that  no  one 
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should  o«upy  more  thui  joo  jugtn  of  the  o^  fmbliau 
with  250  for  each  son,  the  total  allotment  not  to  exceed  1,000 

a^^   J^'.  ""  °'  ""  '"''  ™  <""■'«•  »«o  inaUenable 
h«ed.table  leaseholds  of  thirty  jugera-    On  the  death  of 
T.benus  the  land-board  prosecuted  mth  cnei^y  the  distri- 
bution of  the  cfer  fmhlicus  and  as  a  consequence  the  number 
.    n^\  I^idholders  increased  greatly.     Caius  restored 
to  the  board  their  jurisdiction'  after  it  had  suffered  a  tem- 
porarsr  echpse,  but  the  small  increase  in  the  roll  of  citizen, 
would  uidicate  that  few  alloctions  of  land  occurred  under 
Caim,-his  remedy  was  colonization.     Shortly  after,  Thorius 
abolished  the  land-board  altogether  and  those  who  occupied 
the  ager  publicus  paid  into  the  treasury  a  definite  rental 
The  disappearance  of  the  peasant  class  continued  unabated 
Such  a  misfortune  had  far-reaching  effects;  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  any  compensating  circumstances.     In  some  cases  doubt- 
less, the  small  landowner  became  the  vilicus  on  a  great  estate- 
mwe  commonly,  however,  because  he  would  demand  a  salary' 
arid  was  liable  to  military  service,  he  was  superseded  by  the 
sUye.»    With  the  small  estate  disappeared  from  the  scil  of 
Italy  the  sturdy  population.      It  was  onlv  here  and  thei» 
that,  m  spite  of  economic  conditions,  a  smaU  proprietor  eked 
out  an  existence,  to  furnish  to  the  fancies  of  a  Horace  the 
fascmatmg  picture  of  a  man,  who,  remote  from  business 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  race  of  mortals  cultivated  his 
paternal  land  with  his  own  oxen  • 

d.  The  Abandonment  of  Agriculture 

.m  iM '  f"*^  "  "^^  "^'^^  ""•  "■«  <«»PPcarance  of 
small  land-owners  meant  for  Rome  the.  abandonment  of  agri- 
«Utu«;  It  m«nt  the  beginning  of  decay.  In  their  eTly 
history  agriculture  had  suppUed  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
Its  luxuries  they  had  not  yet  developed  a  taste.     In  the  days 
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wh.li  faulty  tillage  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  censor  the 
mt««  sp«^e-cultivatio„  of  a  Cincinnatus  had  given  Rome 
a  food  supply  independent  of  other  countries  • 

In  the  l«t  two  centuries  of  the  Republic,  however,  there 
was  a  narked  decadence.  Even  in  the  cour«  of  a  single 
hfc-fme  fannmg  underwent  a  great  change.  For  Zle 
Cato  was  sun  young,  agriculture  yielded  con^derable  p^ofi  ! 

raent^  In  a  l,st  of  great  importance  this  author  has  arranged 
accordmg  to  proat  the  products  of  a  farm  one  hm.dredTgf« 
m  extent;  vmeyard,  well-watered  garden,  wUIow-plantit.on  • 
ohve-garden,  meadow-land,  com-ground,  trees  for  fire-wood' 

mn^owrr'"""^"^'  """'  ^°^-*  "  i'  "°""'le  Zi 
meadow-land  «  g,ven  the  preference  to  com-land.  Cicero 
ells  the  stoo-  that  when  Cato  was  questioned  as  to  what  was 
the  very  best  way  to  invest  money,  he  replied,-' 'In  good 

■Z^1.T  ■>  r  ■I"P«»-P«^"'™«e."  "What  fourth?" 
Jl^    fu  '"«^"'°^"°«' "-"'fore,  it  is  more  profitable 

but  that  land  should  go  out  of  cultivation?    Can  we  wonder 
G,S;:h"s  ?!'         ''*'  "**"  °'  ^'"^^  as  seen  by  Tiberiu^ 
By  the  time  of  Varro  economic  tendencies  had  advanced 

TT^^'' '"""  *"''  *"  "^"  of  «^^  '»  fi"t  !'  Gmring 
had  become  the  most  profitable  method  of  exploitinR  Und 
A^^to  vmeyards,  to  which  Cato  had  given  preeminence,  some 
even  fanced  that  they  cost  as  much  as  they  produced  •    In 

well  XTt'h"'  '"  ""  '""""■  "'  "^  «°"«-y'  V-o 
well  reflects  the  economic  tendencies  of  the  times.     His  work 
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falb  into  thrw  divisions,  in  wliich  he  treats  separately  agri- 
cuUnm,  or  tillage,  res  pecuarm,  or  pasturage,  and  viUalicM 
paslioiKs,  the  rearing  of  animals  and  poultry.'  He  himself 
recommends  the  farmer  to  combine  all  three  to  produce  good 
results'  He  informs  us,  nevertheless,  that  to  rear  cattle, 
chickens  and  doves,  would  yield  a  greater  profit  than  to  till 
the  fiiliis.'  Parks,  gardens,  and  fish-ponds  were  displacing 
cultivated  fields.  The  rich  v  :■■_  fish-breeders;  their  supreme 
delight  was  to  have  beardeu  .mllets  that  would  feed  out  of 
the  hand.'  We  must  remember  that  though  Varro  claims 
somewhat  extravagantly  that  in  his  time  Italy  was  the  most 
extensively  cultivated  land  in  the  world,"  yet  it  is  Varro,  too, 
who  utters  the  complaint  that  rural  occupations  had  been 
abandoned.  "Even  fathers  of  families,"  he  protests,"  "have 
left  the  sickle  and  the  plough,  and  have  crept  within  the 
city.  While  they  prefer  to  ply  their  hands  in  applause  in 
the  theatre  and  the  circus,  rather  than  in  handling  the  crops 
and  tlie  vintage,  we  let  out  the  contract  for  provisions  from 
Africa  and  Sardinia ;  and  our  wine  we  store  in  ships  laden  from 
Cos  and  Chios. ' ' 

The  decadence  of  agriculture,  did  not  of  course,  cease 
with  Horace's  plaint,  that  but  few  acres  were  being  left  for 
the  plough,  while  on  all  sides  were  ponds  "greater  than  the 
Lucrine  Lake, ' '  and  violet  beds  and  myrtle  groves  were  ousting 
olive  plantations:'  nor  yet  with  Vergil's  prayer  that  Caesar 
might  rescue  a  ruined  world,  "harassed  by  wars,  where  the 
ploughman's  meed  of  honour  is  departed,  the  fieUs  are  mantled 
with  weeds,  for  the  tillers  are  off  to  the  war  and  bent  sickles  are 
forged  into  stiff  sword-blades. ' "  For  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Empire  Columella  protested  that  owners  disdained  to  till 
the  soil,  and  nome  had  become  dependent  on  the  provinces, 
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S1h«  '"Pr'""  by ''"'»™ri"'  com  and  wine  from  th. 
Cyclr>des  Spam  and  Gaul-  Moreover,  there  were  circum- 
,.«>ces  that  helped  to  perpetuate  the«  conditL  Tte 
mcreasmgly  unhealthy  character  of  the  regions  ab«,do„ed 
0  pa.tun»g.  as  well  as  the  viciously  inadequate  systemof 
shares  which  yielded  the  poli,„  or  portiarL  or  «.lUvMor 

ri^turtrCe""""""- "' ''-  "'""«•  ■^'«'  "•  ~ 

wheran     shepherds,    who     founde.1     the     city    of     Rome 

Z  thl  H  '""r  '"'  ""^^  °'  "-^  fi'"^  'here  ™' 
urn,  their  descend«,ts  in  their  avarice  have  despised  the 
laws,  have  transformed  the  cultivable  land  to  ^tu^ 
mey  know  not  forsooth,  that  agriculture  and  g^ing  Si 
not  .dentical.     For  a  herdsman  is  one  thing,  and  a'ploughn:::! 

«.  Imporlalum  of  Corn  from  tki  Provinces 

To  have  a  cheap  food  supply  was  the  fixed  policy  of  Rome 

The  smaU  farmer  might  be  ruined,  distributio^  Jght  pr^ 

demo^hzmg  but  com  must  be  cheap-the  city  proletLa™ 

mu^t  be  kept  quiet.     While  the  habits  of  the  RomansZre 

te  rn' H  '  ""^"''^  °'  '""^  '""y  ««^««'  'heir  needs" 
bat  with  the  acqmsition  of  her  first  provinces,  the  payment  of 
mbute  m  kmd  offered  a  tempution  .0  which  Rome  a"t« 
readdy  succumbed. 

„iv^ .'"'''  ""  ""^  "°"  °'  'he  Pmiic  wars,  Rome  had  re- 
ceived large  suppUes  of  com  from  Etruria,  Sicily,  SardiiJI 
Africa  and  Spain.-  The  allies  of  imier  Sicily  w'„  obU^' 
^furnish  com ;»  Hiero  sent  provisions  from  Syracuse  . 
and  throughout  this  encounter  Sicily  served  as  the  grana^ 
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for  tht  <)q>ublic,  the  nurse  of  the  Roman  people;'  while  in 
times  of  Ku,  it  furnished  Rome  not  only  with  provisions  but 
with  hides,  tunics  and  clothes.'  Pompey  collected  vast 
quantities  of  com  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Africa,'  and  when, 
owing  to  Rome's  dependence  on  her  provincial  supply  of  com, 
the  pirates  threatened  her  with  famine,  in  this  ecooomic 
crisis  Pompey  reaped  i;  e  benefit  in  Rome's  first  declaration 
for  monarchy.'  Of  the  provinces  that  supplied  Rome  with 
com,  Sicily,  Sardinia  an,,  -ica  were  the  chief,— "the  gran- 
aries of  the  republic,  i.ording  to  Cicero.'  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  Pic  i  and  Sardinia  as  grain-producing 
islands,  Caesar  hasteci  to  secure  them  for  himself.'  Sicily 
ranked  first  in  importance,'  then  Sardinia,  which  for  levies  of 
com  is  generally  mentioned  with  Sicily.'  All  three  paid  a 
tenth  in  kind,' but  Spain  paid  a  tenth  of  its  small  products 
such  as  wine  and  oil,  and  only  a  twentieth  of  its  grain."  Varro 
says  that  in  his  time  com  came  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  and 
wine  was  brought  from  Cos  and  Chios."  In  addition,  individual 
cities  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Roman  people  frequently 
sent  supphes  to  the  capital.  Thus  Gades  gave  relief  at  a  time 
when  com  was  dear."  Rome  came  to  draw  supplies  from  all 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  eastem  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean." The  full  result  of  the  growing  importations  from  the 
provinces  is  seen  in  the  first  century  of  the  Empire.  For,  as 
Tacitus  complains,"  Italy  subsisted  only  on  the  products  of 
a  strange  soil  so  that  each  day  the  life  of  the  Roman  people 
was  at  the  mercy  of  waves  and  storms;  and  Columella  pro- 
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ZTc^      T.  '"""   '""'"'        But   evCT   «  early  as 

was  glutted  and  the  pnce  exceedingly  low     Caesar  «.irf  tl,». 

Th*  t-r,  f  *"  ™"-  """"^  '^«»  At«n:  rj": 

I^T/.  »  '^''  ""  ""^"^  '"  ""«  ™«  'reightJ-  The 
r.he^l^°""  ,""  '"'^•'""  "•»"  transmarine  provmce, 
far  the  food  supply  caused  wide  fluctuations  in  prices      Wh« 

^'rfmn,  /;;"'  ""■  "'^  '"  '""  '""»«««e'y  when  com 
^Zl^^  """"""'■  ■"  ""  '""  -'^"'-d  to  protect 

/.   Tk€  DiittHmtun  oj  Corn 
Important  in  contributing  aUke  to  the  decay  of  amcul 
1«.  "  f '"  "'"'  "■'  ''--«'i«tion  of  the  inhabLmtsTthe 
■neiiopolis  was  the  distribution  of  con,      We  have  al^«l 
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trenwly  low  that  competition  on  tlu  part  of  Italian  agriculture 
must  have  been  utterly  hopeles-i.  The  removal  of  the  small 
laiul-owner  to  the  city  served  only  to  augment  a  class  unable 
to  purchase  their  own  com. 

We  are  aware  of  no  organized  effort  to  distribute  com  to 
the  people  until  the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus.  It  was  his 
desire  to  institute  a  largess  controlled  by  the  state.  He  was 
forced,  however,  to  content  himself  with  the  Scmpronian  Law 
which  established  monthly  sales  of  com  at  six  and  one-third 
asses  permodius.*  The  persistent  effort  to  introduce  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  problem  shows  liow  vital  to  Rome  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  com.  Satuminusin  looB.C.  andM. 
Livius  Dmsus  in  91  B.C.  propos&l  measures,  but  the  L«x 
Appultia  of  the  former  did  not  become  law,'  while  the  Ltx 
Livia  was  never  put  into  practice.*  M.  Octavius'  measure 
to  restrict  the  sale-distributions  of  com*  was  followed  in  83 
B.C.  by  their  abolition  by  Sulla's  Ltx  Cornelia.'  It  is  a  testi- 
mony, however,  at  once  to  the  growing  political  power  and  to 
the  increasing  inabiUty  of  the  metropolitan  poor  to  purchase 
foodstuffs  that  nine  years  later,  in  73  B.C.,  the  Lex  Terenlia 
Cassia  practically  re-enacted,  in  all  probability,  the  Sem- 
pnHiian  Law  of  Gracchus'*  and  made  provision  that  governors 
of  Sicily  should  attend  to  Rome's  food  supply. 

Foi  the  favour  of  the  metropolitan  proletariat,  party- 
leaders  in  the  last  half-century  of  the  Republic  were  willing 
to  bid  high.  To  win  the  poor  was  the  purpose  of  the  threat 
of  Caesar  in  59  B.C.  that  he  would  institute  gratuitous  lar- 
gesses.^ A  year  later  the  Lex  Clodia  carried  out  this  threat 
at  a  cost  to  the  state  of  one-fifth  of  its  revenues."  This,  the 
first  Ux  /mnunlafta  which  did  not  provide  for  selling  com 
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For  this  reason  he  recommends  that  meadows  be  laid  out  as 
extensively  as  possible.  ' '  To  your  utmost, ' '  he  urges, ' '  make 
well  watered  meadows  if  you  have  water;  but  if  you  can  pro- 
cure no  water,  make  as  many  dr>'  meadows  as  you  can.  This 
style  of  farm  will  pay  you. ' ''  In  Varro's  time,  indeed,  Scfofa 
preferred  good  meadows  to  vineyards  because  they  entailed 
little  or  no  expense,*  while  people  in  general  did  not  recognize 
the  distinction  between  agriculture  and  pasturage.  Agri- 
culture was  coming  more  and  more  to  mean  pasturage.' 
How  large  the  herds  may  have  been  in  the  last  century  of  the 
RepubUc  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that 
under  Augustus  a  freedmau  Caecilius  owned  3,600  yoke  of 
oxen  and  257,000  other  cattle.* 

As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  pastures  were  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton.*  The  fields  of  Rosea  were 
highly  esteemed  for  their  rich  grasses  f  in  "  scorched  Calabria ' ' 
were  reared  goodly  flocks.^  Reate  produced  the  best  and 
largest  asses;*  Umbria,  sheep;'  while  the  fleeces  of  Taren- 
tum's  flocks  were  so  valuable  that  they  were  covered  with 
skins.'"  By  the  time  of  Columella,  however,  the  sheep  of  Gaul 
had  surpassed  those  of  Calabria,  Apulia  and  Tarentum.*' 
Varro  himself  possessed  pastures  for  sheep  in  Apulia  and  for 
horses  in  Reate. ^*  The  various  flocks  and  herds  had  different 
pasture  lands  in  winter  and  summer."  "In  spring,"  says 
VaiTO,  * '  oxen  pasture  to  best  advantage  in  woods  with  young 
branches  and  heavy  foliage;  they  winter  beside  the  sea;  in 
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Calabrian  forLtuTJ^'T  f  """^  "'''=''  ^''"««'  '"e 
dog-star  came™.  uHnh  '  ulTof  ^h'""  ""=  '"""'"^ 
as,«r  /..^te.,  in  Italy  whe^  «  '  t  !"  extinction  of  the 

pasturage  to  ano  her  it  w^  „"  "'''  """'  ""^  f™""  »« 
by  the  censorTo  eris  erTeZr"^,r?"  ^"""'^  "<  ^  ^"^ 
collected  the  «r.X"r";strtMx  V^^T  "''7  "-" 
slaves  revolted,  the  possessors  n7  „  "'^'  """^  ">« 

">ost  part,  Roman  taTgh  °  It  is  I'^TJT  ""^^  '"  '"' 
a.so  It  was  the  Icnightslt  hel^  1^ At^lLL^r.^r  ^ 

A.  Population 
During  this  period  economic  forces  in  Italvw»r,„    ^     ■ 

in  the  peninsaiaTdim^rn'g"'™'*^  "'  "^'  '^^  ^'"^-' 
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second  Punic  war  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation fled  to  the  capital  from  the  fields  wasted  by  long  war 
and  hostile  occupation.'  Out  of  the  thirty  colonies  of  Rome 
in  209  B.C.  twelve  declared  their  utter  inability  to  contribute 
soldiers ;'  after  the  battle  at  the  Metaurus  in  206  B.C.  the 
senate  caused  the  consuls  tosend  the  labouring  population  back 
to  the  fields. 3  Two  years  of  this  stiuggle  were  sufficient  to 
entail  a  loss  of  100,000  men.*  The  senate,  finally,  was  re- 
duced to  such  straits  that  with  the  owners'  consent  it  freed 
8,000  Llaves.o 

In  187  B.C.,  envoys  of  the  Latin  cor'ederates  complained 
that  great  numbers  of  their  citizens  '  moved  to  Rome. 
Thereupon  the  praetor  ordered  the  ri  .im  to  their  several 
states  of  all  that  the  allies  could  prove  to  have  been  rated 
by  either  themselves  or  their  fathers  in  the  census,  during, 
or  subsequent  to,  the  censorship  of  Caius  Claudius  and  Marcus 
Livius.  Twelve  thousand  Latins  returned  :  'so  much," 
observes  Livy,"  "was  the  city  even  at  that  early  period  bur- 
dene<l  by  an  influx  of  foreigners."  In  177  B.C.,  again,  the 
Latins  complained  that  their  citizens  had  flocked  to  Rome. 
If  this  were  tolerated,  they  protested,  they  would  be  unable 
to  furnish  their  quota  of  soldiers.'  Their  fears  were  not  ground- 
less :  in  the  levies  of  180  B.C.'  and  174  B.C."  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  completing  the  legions.  It  was  thLs  visible 
depopulation  of  Italy  that  moved  Tiberius  Gracchus.'" 
Passing  through  Etruria  to  Numantia  he  found  the  country 
almost  bare,  with  scarcely  a  husbandman  i/r  shepherd 
except  skves."     The  aim  of  his   legislation    was  to  restore 
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a  free  population  '  Land  1,.  1  ■ 
^■<  a  Kift  on  men  who  „ould  If  ,tu  '  1'°"'"  "'  ''"'""'^d 
purpose  Cains  Gracchus  fXlcT'  '^''"'  '"^  »■■« 
a«e  of  seventeen.'  The  dosh^^  /' ''"ment  under  the 
the  legislation  of  „ .  B  c  =^^?  "'  ""  '*"<'  1"^^"°"    by 

'««'"" '  I.  wasi„'X;^";rr"'^''"™^""p<'p- 

^tatc-d  that  all  Italy  was  on  The  °!      T"*'   '""   '''"'»'<^'' 
''«e,l  of  tree  men,  and  61S  w  ,1,    ^      '"^"'^  "*"  "'•W- 

■^IthouRl,  the  proDe«f  '"'f'"''  '""^  1  arbarians.^ 
™«ion  to  the  armrhTaUdv  r'""^,  '^^'"^-^^  '-  ^■'■ 
scarcity  of  „,„,,  on  the  news  „f  A  "'■'"'"'■  ""'"*••  '°  '^^ 
•undamentalstepofopeni  r,h.  "'°'  """"^  "»"  '"e 
property  q..alifica,io„s'wh«ever.  "/„"  ""  ^"'^^"^  -•"<"« 
^.nned  by  sedition.,  ami  warrbv  addi^r'T'' ""=■'"'""■ 
l«n<  from  the  knights-  he  ^rameH  "^  !"^  ''""'"■^■'  "i™- 

^laves  of  proscriLl  «  fnH  "  "^ '° '"' "■"-"d 
population  .ItroughoutT  ^rtry'bv'"'""'  '°  *^'"''"" 
twenty-three  legions  which  h.T  ^  '  *^"""«  '^"''  '°  the 
distribution  of  fan.,  jilt  ctetT"  "",""  '"'" '  '"  "■« 
families.     To  ri.eck  1^^,™  "'"^  ""^  '""'  large 

person  between  the  ages  ofTJZrr'f 'T  "^ '""'"^^  ^"r 
m.l.ta.y  service,  to  retain  out  of  ItL  ?  ^-  ^^"'  ""'^^^  '» 

three  yea.,.  Except  in  the  rl^^V" "'*"'"' "' ■""■■e  than 
permit  the  son  of  a,  ;  ena7orT„  '  T^^'™''  "»  "id  not 
graziers  to  have  at  least  one  , hi,  ,  /?  ^''™''  "  "'  "r.Iered 
To  retain  those  who  pract'ej '"  ,•  "'  '"''"""''  "^  "■«>. 
others  to  the  city,  te  present,  ?'''' '"'^' '"  ^^^^^^ 
FinalIy,hedrovehalf'fUe'<^'''  ,?„"""  '""  "tizenship. 
of  Caesar's  measures  °  p    v'e  m  th"e  1  ■'    ^"^  "«"^^*>' 

■iix|^f-:L'-e  stat^mr  J  b t:rh;;;:°'  '"''"'^•"'" 

'Appian.  D,  s.«  "SS^fV ' =?!S_i'£i?i>  f^aggerated 
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but  nevertheless  founded  on  fact,  that  an  enumeration  of  the 
people  after  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  showed  a 
decline  of  one-half  during  this  struggle.'  Though  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  thus  decreased,  the  country  folk  kept  drifting 
to  the  metropolis.' 

Life  in  the  country  had  become  a  difficult  problem  for 
the  free  man.  Luxury  was  increasing  and  spreading  ;  the 
precious  metals  were  pouring  in ;  prices  were  inflated ;  on  every 
side  the  great  proprietors  were  encroaching;  and  slaves  were 
gradually  depriving  him  and  his  sons  of  all  chance  of  eking 
out  a  living.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  eyes  of  the  petty 
proprietor  should  turn  hopefully  to  the  metropolis  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  theatre  ana  the  circus,  with  its  cheap  food 
supply  and  bounteous  largesses  '"  Here  was  centred  the 
administration  of  the  world;  and  Latium  and  the  regions  near 
Rome  poured  not  only  their  best  blood  but  also  their  degener- 
ate peasantry  into  the  metropolis  to  serve  as  clients  of  am- 
bitious families  and  to  furnish  ballast  to  the  contending  po- 
litical parties.  Sallust  s  picture  needs  nocomment :— ' '  The  city 
populace  had  Lecome  disaffected  for  various  reasons.  For  into 
Rome  as  the  sink  of  the  world  had  poured  the  leaders  in 
crime  and  profligacy,  wit'  those  whose  fortunes  dissipation 
had  squandered,  and.  in  a  word,  all  whom  vice  or  villainy 
had  driven  from  their  homes.  Others  had  seen  'he  success 
of  Sulla  raise  common  soldiers  to  senators,  and  .stablish  in- 
dividuals in  real  luxury  and  pomp,  and  by  this  hope  were 
induced  to  take  up  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the 
youth,  who  by  manual  labour  had  eked  out  a  scanty  existence 
in  the  country,  and  who  now  was  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  public  and  private  largesses  to  prefer  idleness  m  the  dty 
to  unwelcome  toil  in  the  fields. '  '* 

The  diminution  in  Rome's  population  is  contempor- 
aneous with  the  expansion  of  Roman  power.    In  a  service 
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TO.  bloody  encounters  of  tfalvm™  ,     T-"'"'  ''"'™"   '"«■ 

■mpossible  to  enforce  cnlfanL,  ",'«™™  "ore  and  more 
provinces  and  in  the"  vnw»^  '"  ""  ""l-w^'  of  the 
.heir  lives;  whiie  P^ptT^  deTo'v:!, ""  "^^  "«»-  '« 
^P«l-  Her  able  men'^p^i.^^  "'"f  "^"l  "'  "-^  'hat 
«■  the  provinces;  the  provVces  in  r^J  '"  '"''  opportunities 
<lr««s  of  ,h^,  population  "  '"""'  «'^'  'o  Rome  the 

Cicero  believed  that  the  aJ^„   ",  ™"'"  "'  "^ous  difficnl^ 
features.-the  dregs  wouTui;     "  °'  ""^""^  "ad  two^o^' 
?«.r.ed  districts  of  Tuly  r^«l",™  '""  '"^  "'^  -"iZ 
"■««h.,  saw  that  the  pro'blemT,  .'^   ,    """"■  -"•>  '™« 
«  'a^-  B.C.,  Q.  Metellus  haSlT^  Y^"^  •"''™' '    As  eariy 
"cl,  to  increase  the  po^ut^^^T  f^,  V""""'^  "■  "''^^^ 
one  should  be  compeCo  „""."«'•  "««'  "-at  eve^ 
mnarried  knights  outnumCeT.he    ^^'"^  ''""''  ">"  'he 
dehverrf  at  a  period  wh^t^  .     ,    ™'^'^-      '"  »  '^Pwch 
more  clearly  observed    iiftetrT^  '°  «'«'»'3'  couV^e 
">e  excellent  spousel^d  the ^ot^ /"'*''  ""  "■'-'»'-«es  of 
promises  rewards  and  embeUi  1  °f  '^'^'■"^  <^''"«ren,  he 
fathers.     As  for  celibates  he  ^i"„?      u    ""^  '"■°  become 
-ot  call  them  citizens;  he  d^  1       ,  """■  ™'''  he  must 
«n.en  that  make  a  city  and  not  L  "'™  "■'"»'"'     It 

places,  bereft  of  men  i?™'  „r''^"°""''"'''""™'''«- 
Roman  race  should  cease  and  .h°  "**'  "  '"'^V  that  the 
^?rL  ■•*'  ~  t  o;''X:;r,'  ^  "'otted  out  from 
'e««>n  above  all  to  au»m-n.  '     ^e  urges,  "for  this 

»L«cm.  PI,,,.    ;     •  ""■  '! 
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our  numbers.  But  you  yourselves,  you  Romans  of  the  origi- 
nal stock,  wlio  tell  among  your  ancestors  the  Marcii,  the  Fabii, 
the  Quintii,  the  Valerii.  and  the  Julii,  you  desire  that  together 
ith  yourselves  the  race  and  name  of  Rome  should  perish.  "  ' 
To  curb  the  evil,  Augustus  put  heavy  encumbrances  upon 
men  and  women  who  were  not  married;  established  rewards 
for  marriage  ami  child-bearing  ;'  granted  recognition  to  all 
patents,  and  especial  distinction  to  those  who  had  several 
children  His  own  wife,  Livia,  he  enrolled  among  mothers 
who  had  brought  forth  three  children.'  The  tendency  to 
ceUbacj  is  largely  responsible  for  the  ilecline  in  the  Roman 
citizen  body.  Moral  and  economic  causes  were  inextricably 
combine*  I. 

».  Slavery 
The  Roma  is  of  the  earlier  period  neither  possessed  nor 
needed  many  slaves."  Not  only  was  the  extent  of  early  slavery 
very  hmitcd,  its  character  was  largely  innocent.  Often  close 
bonds  of  sympathy  held  together  slave  and  master,  doubtless, 
at  times,  even  bonds  of  kuisliip.  In  some  cases  the  slave  re- 
warded his  master  for  his  kindly  treatment  by  his  careful 
stewardship  of  his  petty  etate  when  state  duties  enforced 
the  absence  of  the  proprietor.'  Many  Roman  citizens  suffered 
an  mcapacity  by  reason  of  debt."  Usury  placed  them  in  the 
virtual  position  of  slaves,  for  the  Roman  law  for  debt  operated 
continuously.  But  the  day  of  slavery  for  debt  practically 
passed  when  the  horizon  of  Rome's  dominions  extended 
throughout  the  peninsula  and  around  the  Mediteiranean. 
Foreign  conquest  developed  traffic  in  slaves.  Hitherto  they 
had  rarely  been  bought  and  sold.  With  the  arrival  of  foreign 
slaves  the  capitahst  began  to  tradi  in  human  lives.  By  the 
third  and  second  centuries  B.C.  the  slave  trade  had  pervaded 
the  state  to  such  an  extent  that  a  tax  on  manumissions  became 
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a  source  of  income  to  il,,-  lrea,urv  <     r,        r.  ,  " 

»Ugmatize   -l.e  commerce.-' U^e  J '"""•■"  '''""'"'  ■"»"■' 

The  system'  „?  ag  c  .u™  ^^h  hT  """^  -™-'.' <iOKs  " 
D«  /?.  Ku^lica  was  based  IhoUv,^,  ^  7°"""'^"<i«'  "■  his 
for  instatiee,  was  hit'esl  L  1  °"  ^'''«' '"''™^  The ../,«., 
The  slave,  indeed    wa     '    im  ""   '°"''  "'"'  "  ^'»«  "ilhal 

tunes  o(  the  Republic  beeau.  '.'°"'>  °'  'he  last  two  cen- 
military  service.  l,e  ouM  Z 1'  J>h  ,'"  '"^  "™P"™  '""^ 
What  more  co„vi>.ci„    '  v^r,  J     ""''"''■«""  f™"'  his  work.. 

oaheexiste„eeofm;^,:t" ::,•„";  «  '"°"  ^'""'""f  «-" 
'hai>  such  <lan,erous  slavrcn,  '""'  """''^  "«  '""K'" 

sUves  were  the  most  lawless  ,.„  i  ""  *-  The  shepherd 
'hat  in  .8j  B.C.  the  p  al  r^''.  '™''"'-''  '"'»"«  »  uitsafe 
against  them  Seve~u'sanT"  '""'■''■'''''' '°  >«  ™t 
executed.'  I„  „,e  g  ea.T^"f  ""'  f""'^''"'  »"  "«ny 
thousand  slaves  w  re  execu^eT  '  T  °'  '^^■'■"  «  '^  '<>" 
recruits  of  Spartaeus  rnTutC  llTeven  ?,"  ^'"^  ^'»^' 
armies,"   while  asainst  .1,.  d  f     '  "^™  defeated  Roman 

the  slaves  in  Ca'  Z  ia  IdT^  '"''^'"'  '^""'"'  «'"'•'  "^ 
Apulia..  ..^d  wC  shaTwes^v""'  Tt,""  "''•>'■"'''  » 
wars  With  the  slaves  >  H„w  Z  ,^  ^^°'"''  "^  '"  '"e 
from  their  excessive  num^r  .-    tZT"'  """"  "'  """ 
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ftwmm  C««•iliu^,  though  he  Int  heavily  in  the  civil  mn 
could  leave  behind  at  his  death  four  thousand  one  hundred 
anil  sixteen  sUves.' 

Through  the  introduction  of  steves  the  tendency  to  laH- 
Iwdta  was  increased  and  accelerated.  They  were  cheap 
Maily  obtained  and  not  liable  to  military  service.  For  since 
by  the  Uiw  of  nations  prisoners  of  war  became  the  slaves  of 
the  victors,"  Rome's  conquests  soon  filled  the  sbtve-marti 
and  her  citizens  became  eager  .mrchasers.'  The  supply  wa^ 
mexhaustible,  the  demand  hod  its  Hmitations.  And  Tiheriui 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  consul  in  177  B.C.,  took  so  many  captive 
m  the  war  against  the  Sardinians  that  the  market  was  glutted  ■  • 
while  Lucullus  obtained  a  booty  so  considerable  in  tiie  Mith- 
radatic  war  that  a  slave  brought  only  four  drachmae  ■  After 
the  capture  of  Cartagena  in  jio  BC,  the  general  declared 
two  thousand  artisans  slaves  of  the  Roman  people "  After 
the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage  Delos  was  the  chief  mart 
for  the  slave  tiaffic.  When  the  Cihcicn  pirates-virtual  slave 
dealers— had  possession  of  the  Mediterranean ,  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  slaves  are  said  to  have  been  imported  and  sold 
there  in  a  single  day . '  The  prisoners  made  by  Rome's  successive 
victories  swelled  the  number  while  the  continuous  wars  drained 
her  of  her  free  labourers.  Her  free  men  decreased ;  the  staves 
multiplied  and  took  the  free  men's  phces. 

Roman  slaves  were  either  public  or  private,  that  is  be- 
longed either  to  the  state  or  to  an  individual.'  Each  Roman 
household,  indeed,  generally  contained  several  who  performed 
a  variety  of  duties.'  A  mistress  in  one  of  Plautus'  comedies 
cannot  tolerate  a  domestic  slave  unless  she  can  weave,  grind 
cut  fire-wood,  crushjrain^sweep  the  house,  take  a  flteggini' 
'Pliny.  ^viSTxxxmTiT ' 
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"on,™,  b.th-.t.„dM,.  XdLt  „,  •''  „"™'  "•rt'**'- 

bu,  scores  of  mu»ici„,  ZoX;^"''  ""  """-'«•«". 

>--  .bou,  fi„  hundred™    hit  "^'  T  '"""'"    '^"«"» 
"d  nason,,  „d  roany  who  clidt  ""'  «rp«,te„ 

«»«,  book-keepers  ste«rrf?^^  '  *"  "'"''"■  •■"anu- 
th.mta«e„,offree\T,^'^„""'  """' '  '^^'  "'b  "Ji 
b«v.  seen,  C.tc.Z.^Z°'l"J'"  '""  """  Thus,  „  ^ 
»»ch  labour.  After  Irtc„hu"T'  ""  ""^  ""«'y  «■ 
""Ployed  ^oreexte,.  ™Ld ^e^'^  '°  Recline  , hey  ver. 
■»«  on  the  large  esla.  T  v  "  ""bourers  and  herds- 
»e«  no,  free  men,"  an  .vil  ^Jch"r"  """,'"«'  'hepherd. 
obbjing  proprietors  to  eZ ora,  l  .""'  '""^  '"  '""^^  by 
A  still  greater  „„„b,,  „,  st  1 '!  '  °"*""""'  f«»<«bour.' 
duction   of  aviaries,   piuks  »d^  «q--'"-«l  after  the  intrc 

"umaged  the  affair,  of  ."ISr  misters  'iT'''-  ^''"^'  """ 
hey  were  both  capable  and  S^ '„  f  '"  f^^  ""«"«• 
testimony  of  Roman  history  1"  Jtl^  '^•"'"^  '«>"•  the 
mention  no  more  than  the  shv^^  ^  ,  *""«"«:  «'  need 
commander  in  Africa,  Gripl,  »  .h."?^''  ""  «""'  «»»" 
"IheCaMnof  PlautusT-?hrcw2  ^''  «">'  l>daru. 
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cullurv,  Culo,  Varro  a.M  ColunwlU,  arc  u.mninious  in  tlicir 
prifcroTicc  of  slavi:  to  frw  lalwur,  except  where  the  ilistricl 
■s  iinliealthy,  aiul  the  o|KTalio.i  oji  han.l  in  too  larm  for  the 
ordinary   hoUM-holil   to  uiijcrtakt.    ' 

The  state,  too  pos«-,«.d  its  pul.he  slaves,  either  captured 
III  war  or  purchased.'     At  times,  to  reward  private  slave,  for 
conspicuous  .levotion  or  patriotism,  the  state  purclmsid  ihcm 
that  IS,  made  Hum  public  slaves,  and  then  in,inumitte<l  them' 
In  this  u,iy,   freedom   was  Kiven  to  the  tliirlv  slaves      who 
m  310  B.C    saved  the  temple  of   Vesta  from  lire,'  aiul  to  the 
two  slaves  who  e.i[)ose.d  the  i-onspiracv  of  im«  B  C     ,\gain 
to  h)!ht  in  the  legions  was  the  privilesa-  of  the  Roman  eitizeti 
alone      Service  in  the  navy,  however,  was  alw.iys  distasteful 
The  latter  sphere  of  activity,  therefore,  was  assixncd  largely 
to  freedmei  and  slaves,  and  such  in  the  1-uiiic  war  were  the 
rowers  and  sailors.'     It  was,  indeed,  only  at  a  time  of  great 
extremity,  as  after  Cannae,  that  public  slaves  in  the  army 
would  be  tolerated  »    They  were  used,  nevertheless,  as  aux 
iliary  employees  in  war.  for  Scipio  kept  for  his  service  two 
thousand  artisans  of  Cartagena,  whom  he  had  declared  public 
slaves.'     In  attendance   upon  the  generals  and  magistrates 
were  state  slaves."  such  as  he  who  carried  the  mantle  and   li- 
bation vessels  for  Cato  wlien  he  was  governor  of  Sardinia  • 
They  were  engaged  also  in  the  service  of  the  curule  acdiles"' 
and  tribunes.'ias  scribes  in  the  tabulmum  of  the  censors'* 
and  in  the  completion  of  decrees  in  the  senate,  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  that  the  senators  themselves,  to  preserve 
•ecrecy,  wrote  IYk  senatus  cmnllum  taciturn."    Public  slaves 
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brigadM,"  We  MnnnT  k  "!"  ""''  *'"'  ">  ""'  in  fire- 
At  any  ra.e.  we  know  thT.h,  .""""'  '™'"'  """  »"«" 
.™.«  .he  nan,e,  „,  „„  .he^^rrXX"'""  "'  """"■ 

fcrenee,  ,o  a  co„„™X  nu™t  ;  '"'""■"'  «""»i"  «' 
child  fetches  six  nHM     »  °'  "'"      Thu,  a  young 

nur«  »„  for  ei/h,::;  Tinae  fZn:;  Tn  '™"  '''"'  '"■''  " 
«  beautiful  slave  in  the  P.eudclT^  ^'"';  "  ""  """  •" 
manded  for  a  girl  in  ,he    '  "^°""  ■     '""nty  minae  is  de- 

dopieted  in  t^zz.^  :i:rci  ^:  rr'  •""'  ■' 

pr.ce  of  a  ifirl  slave  f,n™  .  rorapetitron  raises     ,e 

while  in  .he/^ir„t"eoureh  "  '^  '°  °"'  """•"«'  "-i^  ' 
o'  a  slave  from  :„'e'';SndX'::T'''' '"  ^"'''""'' '••' f-"" 
talent  in  ,he  Pu<l„s"AuMa^^CVr'  f/-''^,  and  a 
.uoted  f„  s^,^'- r  Z^^'^ZJt: 
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1,500  drachmae  foi  one.'  In  his  time,  however,  a  handsome 
slave  occasionally  sold  for  more  than  a  farm.'  Julius  Caesar 
paid  such  extravagant  prices  for  young  slaves  of  ability  that 
he  forbade  the  items  to  be  entered  in  his  accounts.'  They 
were  always  a  valuable  asset,  and  even  in  the  provinces 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fortune  of  those  who 
trafficked  and  lent  money  at  interest.* 

The  slave  had  no  legal  rights.  He  was  not  a  person, 
'■persona,"  but  a  thing,  "rw, "  a  piece  of  property,  an  "in- 
strumenlum  vacate"  as  opposed  to  the  ox,  which  is  "semi- 
vocale, "  or  a  wagon  which  is  ■ '  mulum. ' '»  Thus  Cato  recom- 
mends to  sell  the  old  and  diseased  slave  as  ruthlessly  as  the 
useless  ox,  the  old  wagon,  or  the  old  iron  tool.'  Profit  was 
Cato's  ultimate  aim.  The  children  of  his  slaves,  therefore, 
he  caused  to  be  suckled  by  his  wife  to  inspire  within  them  a 
fondness  for  his  family.'  He  regulated  most  carefully  the 
quantity  of  bread  and  wine,  meat  and  clothing  to  be  given 
tr  the  slave-labourers."  To  the  sick,  however,  the  in/icnj  was 
not  allowed  to  apportion  the  ordinary  quantity  of  provisions." 
This  system  of  exploiting  the  life  jf  the  slave  gave  place,  for- 
tunately, to  a  more  enlightened  and  benevolent  philanthropy; 
and  in  Varro's  time  they  received  much  more  kindly  treatment. 
We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  their  condition  in  Cato's 
time  was  intolerable,  for  he  himself  ate  and  drank  the  same 
coarse  victuals  as  they.'"  But  Varro  is  anxious  to  have  them 
well  cared  for.  ' '  Slaves  ought  to  be  neither  timid  nor  bold, ' ' 
he  declared.  The  character  of  the  overseer  caused  him  some 
concern.  They  should  be  steeped  m  literature,  honest,  older 
than  the  operant,  and  should  possess  a  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture.     Slaves  should  be  restrained  by  words  rather 

iPIut..  Cato  Mai..  IV,  4.  ' 

'Polyb.,  XXXI,  14. 
3Suet.,  J.  Cats.,  xlvii, 
«Plut.,  Calo  Mai..  LXI,  t 
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m^«Jrf.  ."*  ";  «'"'"  »  '*™''»«''  «"■»  should  beperl 
mrtted  to  have  wives,'  This  humanitarian  tendency  continued 
to  he  t.me  of  Columella,  who  favoured  a  certain  friendliness 
of  mtercourse  with  the  farm  slaves'  He  expected  that  the 
master  should  have  some  solicitude  for  tho^inlLnC 

staves  themselves  and  of  the  free  servants,  in  whom  greater 
confidence  may  be  reposed,  as  to  whether  they  receive  their 
full  allowance     He  himself  should  taste  and  prove  the  quality 

mitten^  "T'i'  ^"^  f"^^'  '""  '"""W  ^'""'■'^  '"eir  clothes, 
mittens  and  shoes.  ••'      Nothing  will  better  indicate  the  imi 

i;!^«°'f';l  .."""'  ~"^'"°"  '^^  "  ""Parison  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  three  great  Roman  rural  economists  towards  the 
c<mtubermum  of  slaves.  Cato  permitted  cohabitation,  but  only 
m  return  for  a  money-payment  from  the  peculium.>  Varit) 
however,  j^commends  marriage  as  an  incentive  to  faithful' 
semce..  To  Columella  the  fruit  of  such  intercouri  wa 
sufficient  motive  to  encourage  it.     Relaxation  from  toil  and 

tr  '"f  ">'.*°""'  >«  'he  reward,  he  claimed,  of  the  pro- 
liiic  mother."  *^ 

The  position  of  the  slave  was  materially  relieved  by  the 
prospect  of  freedom.  The  large  number  of  festivals  and  holy 
days  mitigated  his  toil.  He  was  often  manumitted  by  hi, 
mast.'  ;  occasionally  out  of  his  peculium,  or  private  earnings, 
he  even  bought  his  liberty.'  To  prevent  manumissions  . 
hve  per  cent,  tax  was  imposed.  As  early  as  356  B.C.  the  re- 
venue derived  from  this  source  was  considerable  • 

The  economic  result  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  slaves  is  important.  Slave  cultivation  discredited  farming 
lor  all  free  men;  slave  competition  impoverished  and  crushed 

iVaiTo.  R.R.,  I,  xvii.  J  

"Col,.  R.R.,  I,  vlll.  .5. 
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out  of  existence  the  smaller  husbandmen,  the  sinews  of  the 
Roman  state.'  In  the  mob  support  given  to  unscrupulous 
leaders  in  the  party  struggles  of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic 
the  slaves  were  not  only  a  disturbing  element  but  an  active 
force  that  aided  in  the  disaster  of  the  commonwealth  ;  Marius 
and  Catiline  availed  themselves  of  their  assistance  to  swell 
their  following.     Slavery  was  a  festering  sore  in  the  state.' 

;.  Increasing  Insalubrity 

In  its  train  of  evils  the  decline  of  agriculture  brought  for 
Italy  increasing  insalubrity.  In  Catos  time  a  purchaser  of 
a  farm  is  greatly  concerned  about  the  healthful  character  of 
the  district  ;=  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
farm-house,  he  remarks,' ' '  The  prices  above  quoted  have  been 
adjudged  for  a  healthful  district  and  an  upright  master. 
The  wages  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  sealed  contract. 
But.  where  the  district  is  pestilential  and  operations  must  be 
interrupted  in  the  summer,  then,  when  the  master  is  just. 
let  one  quarter  be  added  to  the  price. ' ' 

As  the  small  estates  disappeared,  land  went  out  of  culti- 
vation with  disastrous  results  to  the  general  health  of  Italy. 
When  the  Romans  farmed,  Varro  believed  their  health  was 
better.*  He  has  much  to  say  about  pestilential  districts,  for 
"a  pestilential  soil,  however  fertile,  gives  the  cultivator  no 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  For  where  mor- 
tality is  not  reckoned  on,  not  only  is  the  product  of  the  farm 
uncertain,  but  the  life  of  the  husbandman  is  precarious."  ' 
Cicero,  too,  bears  witness  to  the  unhealthy  character  of  por- 
tions of  Italy  in  his  day.'  The  '  ■  aria  cattiva ' '  was  spreading 
desolation.  Stagnant  water  and  mosquitoes  were  under- 
mining the  health  of  Italy.^ 
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strument  to  sift  nuts,  one  peck  measure,  one  one-half  peck 
measure,  eight  pillows,  eight  coverlets,  sixteen  cushions,  ten 
coverlids,  three  napkins,  six  rag  garments  for  boys. 

For  the  vineyard  farm  there  were  sixteen   persons    re- 
quired :— one  steward,  one  stewardess,  ten  labourers,  one  worker 
with  oxen,  one  ass-driver,  one  gardener  for  wUlow-tiees   one 
swine-herd.     As  stoc     and  appliances  they  had  two  oxen, 
two  asses  for  wagons,  one  ass  to  turn  the  mill  ;  thiw  receptacles 
ready  for  the  press,  eight  hundred  jars  with  a  capacity  of  five 
sacks  of  grapes,  twenty  jars  in  which  to  store  grape-stones 
twenty  jars  in  which  to  pUce  com,  separate  lids  of  jars  and 
covers  of  receptacles,  six  urns  made  of  broom,  four  amphorae 
made  of  broom,  two  funnels,  three  plaited  strainers    three 
stramcrs  by  which  to  remove  the  flower,  ten  must  pots  ; 
two  wagons,  two  ploughs,  one  yoke  for  the  wagon,  one  yoke  for 
carryrag  wine-pots,  one  yoke  for  asses,  one  brass  rmg,  one 
trace  ;  one  brass  kettle,  containing  a  sack  for  holding  liquids 
one  kettle-lid,  three  iron  hooks,  one  brass  kettle  for  cookmg 
which  contains  a  sack  for  holdmg  liquids,  two  water-pots, 
one  watering-pot,  one  basin,  one  pot,  one  basm,  one  water- 
bucket,  one  little  dish,  one  ladle,  one  candle-stick,  one  pot 
four  couches,  one  bench,  two  tables,  one  cupboard,  one  chest 
for  keeping  clothes,  one  closet  for  storage,  six  long  benches, 
one  water-wheel,  one  measure  fitted  out  of  iron,  one  one-half 
peck  measure,  on.   vat  for  rinsing,  one  seat,  one  vat  for  lu- 
pines, ten  cylmdrical  vessels,  two  trappings  for  oxen,    three 
trappings  spread  for  asses,  three  domestic  utensils,  three 
baskets  for  lees,  three  mills  run  by  asses,  one  hand-mill   iron 
work,  five  pruning  hooks  for  nishes,  five  hooks  for  the  Mods 
five  hooks  for  trees,  five  axes,  four  wedges,'  ploughshares,  ten 
iron  forks,  six  spades,  four  shovels,  two  four-teethed  rakes, 
four  crates  for  dung,   one  wagon-bodied   basket  for  dung,' 
forty  pruning  hooks  for  vines,  ten  torches  for  butchers'  brooms 
two  braziers,  two  fire-tongs,  one  fire-shovel  ;  twenty  baskets 
made  m  Ameria  ;  twenty  baskets  used  in  sewing  or  trays, 
two  vats  (ttnfrM),  four  pillows,  four  coverlets,  six  cushions,' 
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«  «v,ru,g,.  th,«  table.„apki„s,  six  piece-garmenes  se™ 

these  should  be  boughT   W    "^  i''^  '^'  ""^'^  """^  »' 
those  utensils  in  the  manufl  .  .      '""  "^  ™"'y  «" 

and  other  materia  s  at  Z^'"?°'  "''''^'-  >■»"  "«  "=«" 
baskets,  broomltet  t^reshL  tf  h"""'^- ^  '"  """P"' 
hoes  ;  so  too  those  in  the  ^^-/l^'  "'"-"Wing-vanes, 
hr..n,  mshes  ^^s  bZ^"i  "'  ""■'^''  ^'^  ^P'^V-^d  hemp 
But  in  the  c;sronh,w  t  l  ^'  "l*''  ""''^'  «>verings. 
fa™  make  Z  purt£"S  "^■'^''  ^"^""  °»  '^' 
rather  than  ornament   »^h  ?u       J'^"  '°  "«'^  usefulness 

their  prom.  mT:!^; ^^t^^J^T  T  ""  '^'  "^ 
where  they  ean  be  oblViZT^  1^  "^  ''  ^^  K^'  them 
and  cheap  in  pri^."'"  ^"^  '"  ""»'">■.  "^'o^*  at  hand 

e.uip'Tnf^fnartl^^^VrrarV'^'"^"'  '"  "- 
and  transit  it  must  have  ten  If  nl^         "'  """"■"nieation 

your  farm  may  not  demand  an  tam?""'  "'""™-    "■^'"" 

Cato^  ..have  it  situatedTa^rnteT  ST".'/'  -- 

ow.  "afdrj: : : '—"  t:,^;  «f -' '-  -" 

the  Paterfam^tTas'^teTthTw^r'''  fZ  ^-"^"" 
devotions  to  his  domesHrrf.;,     i.  .'  *"''  P"*"™'*'!  his 

pos^ble,  to  mX  aTour  of  ht^f'  °?^'"  '""  ^™  "^y'  « 
the  next     WhT    t    u         ^  '*""■  ''  "<"  "»t  day,  at  least 

on  the  next  day  hi  on^^  •  """P'^ed,  what  not,  then 

•dequafS  to^ri^'ei?,'  ,hi'L.5"'''4'"8'y  ?'?™"  'o  find  words  In  EndHh 
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the  work  is  far  enough  advanced  for  the  season,  whether  what 
still  remains  can  be  compl.  led,  what  has  been  done  about  the 
wine  com  and  the  oiher  produtts.    When  he  has  ascertained 
this,  he  ought  to  inspect  the  account  of  the  various  workmen 
and  of  the  working  days.     If  enough  work  does  not  appear 
completed,  the  vUicus  will  urge  that  he  has  worked  faithfully 
but  that  the  slaves  have  been  sick,  there  have  been  violent 
storms,  the  slaves  have  escaped,  have  been  engaged  in  some 
public  work.     When  he  has  offered  these  and  many  other 
excuses,  recall  the  vMcui  to  an  examination  of  the  account  of 
tasks  performed,  and  of  the  work  of  the  workmen.     When 
there  have  been  storms,  consider  the  work  that  could  have 
been  performed  while  it  rained  ;  jars  ought  to  have  been 
washed  and  pitched,  the  villa  cleaned,  com  carried  away 
dung  removed,  dung-hills  made,  seed  cleaned,  old  topes  rr - 
paired,  new  ones  made,  and  the  slaves  ought  to  have  patched 
together  their  rag-garments  and  caps  for  themselves.     On 
holy  days  old  trenches  could  have  been  cleaned,  the  highway 
pavtd,  the  brambles  cut,  the  garden  dug,  the  meadow  cleared, 
twigs  hound,  thorns  rooted  up,  the  spelt  pounded,  every' 
thing  p  .  m  order.     When  the  slaves  have  been  sick   the  or- 
dinary  supply  of  provisions  ought  not  to  have  been  given 
them      When  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  his  examination,  he 
*ould  give  orders  for  the  completion  of  the  work  that  remains. 
He  should  then  mspect  the  accounts  of  the  mliau.  money- 
account  and  provision-account,  the  supply  of  food  prepared, 
the  wme-account,  the  oU-account,  what  has  been  sold,  what 
used,  what  remains,  what  of  this  is  for  sale.     Let  there  be 
good  security  for  what  is  owuig.     As  to  what  remains,  he  should 
see  that  it  taUies     He  should  buy  what  is  wanting  for  the  year 
have    the    surpluses  sold,  let  out  the  necessary  contracts! 
He  should  .:  ve  orders  concerning  the  works  he  would  have 
completed,  and  the  things  he  is  mclmed  to  let,  and  leave  his 
order   m   writing.     He   should   carefully   inspect   his   flocks 
make  his  sales,  sell  the  superfluous  oil,  wine  and  com   if  they 
are  giving  a  good  price,  sell  the  old  oxen,  the  refuse  of  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  wool,  hides,  the  old  carts,  old  iron  tools 
and  old  and  diseased   slaves.     Whatever  is  superfluous  he 
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ought  to  Kll  :     A  »A«m,    SHOULD    SgLL.  NOT  BUY     •■       T1,. 

i^^  o,  the  W/««  is  ™„„  to  exea.rthrwU.  ^'^. 

"The  w/ici«,'  „ys  Columella,   "may  attend  to  hi. 
busmea  very  well  though  illiterate,  pr6vidii  he  to  a  «^ 

torZ.te^""""'"  '^"""  "^'  "■"  '-"  -  "'.^^ll'b'^ 
to  h,s  master  money  more  often  than  his  book  ;  because  thr^rt 
^.gnorance  of  letters,  he  is  less  able  to  ab^c^re^Tae 
cmmts,  and  fears  to  trust  another  through  suspicion  of  trick. 

Kcount,       He  should  mamtaingood  discipline,  attend  to  the 

others,  faithfu  ly  pnjtect  his  own,  preside  over  dispuUs  amone 
the  slaves,  pun.sh  with  discretion  those  guilty  of  a  Selirqu«°  / 
provde  agamst  ill  befalling  the  household;  againss?ckne«' 
^a,^t  hunger.  If  he  keeps  the  slaves  bLs/«^ti  wo^k  ,' 
oZr  J"!".    ;""  *°  ■'«''  ""^  ■""  °l  "'^^hief  and  out  .^ 

that  h?r„  ••«  -nasters  orders.     He  must  not  fancy 

that  he  knows  more  than   his  master,  must   hold   as  frienS^ 

Inds  He  I'r'r'  ""  "^'"'  ■"«  «*™  heed  to™  m 
rZ  r  Jf^  '^°™  "''  =*"*''  "'^^  ««Pt  in  the  case 
muL  .^°T,  '"  "  ""  "'^-"»'»'  "^  °-  the  hearth  H* 
mu«  extend  loans  to  none  without  his  master's  orders  and 
mu«  exact  payment  from  his  master's  debtors.    He  m«t 

m,.  k:!L  '  "™  "  ""«  households  from  which  he 

.^borrow,  or  to  whom  he  may  lend  articles-let  thTs  I^^the 

^L,«     :^'^  °'r  ~''™  ""  »«°""'»  "">■  •>«  master 
"Col..  R.R.'l,  viu.  4 
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vator  longer  than  a  day.  H,  mu«  not  d«ir.  to  «U  «,y.hing 
without  hi.  n»stef5  knowMg,,  or  to  conwal  anyth"«  frTm 

consult  no  soothwyer,  fortunt-tdler,  or  astrologer.  He  must 
not  cheat  about  the  cro^for  that  is  not  a^piciou!.  He 
must  make  sure  that  he  knows  how  to  perform  all  the  rurll 
tasks,  and  apply  himself  to  them  withYrequency   provT^ 

wiow  tne  leelmg  of  the  househo  d,  and  thev  will  h.  n,„~ 
^tented  to  work.     If  he  does  this'he  wi,rh.«^e„tc7r. 

IZ°  u  """'■  ""'  •*  '"  •*""  '«'^"'.  »«  "ai  sleep  m"« 
readdy.  He  must  be  first  to  rise  from  sleeping  thrfa^^ 
mire.  Befo«  retiring  he  should  see  that  t£  viilaY,  ted 
that  each  member  of  the  household  is  sleeping  in  h!  p^ 
place   and  that  the  yoke  animals  have  fodder    T     No?X 

X  mus't  L'°'t"''j'"'^""=  '"»'  <:'"°  sums  r«U 
what  mus  have  been  the  real  duties  of  the  «/.c«  ■The 
precepts  of  h,s  master  as  to  the  duties  to  be  perfo^d  onihe 
Sr,^'  ""'r"*'  '"  **  »"'"■  "*  P'ovisio^s  to™ t^riS' 
LseMd"??^'  -"i  garments  ought  to  be  assignedTrte' 
nouseho  d,-these  I  advise  that  he  attend  to,  and  oerform  ■ 
and  in  a^l  things  be  obedient  to  the  command  ol  hifi^lr.i 
Coh^mella  ,s  more  practical  however:  'One  who  wiU 
^me  a  W.W  ought  to  be  trained  as  well  as  if  he  J^ 
gouig  to  be  a  potter  or  a  smith."" 

The  vilicus  was  in  charge  of  the  farm,  of  the  tUlaK 

set  for  h  s  efficiency  was  by  no  means  low.  Varro  urges  "at 
te  should  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine  or  havTrL  p^ 
™tten  down..    Columella  suggests  that  he  should  4  ^^ 

?or  tS  ZT'i'"'"  '"'''■  "'*"'  »»■'  t"-™"?"  brambli 

t:t  Tn.rz  f^ii^r '  "^  *"-'• — •^•p--'" «» 

'Oto.  R.R.,  V.  i.j.      ' 

•C«to,    K.R.,   CXLII. 

"Col..  R.R.,  XI,  ,,  ,. 

<V.m>,  R.R.,  I.  u,  ,3,  ,, 

•Vano,  i!.R,  n,  ,    ,„ 

•Col.,  R.R..  VII,  4,,.  -^       •       '        . 
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When  tht  vMci.,    wa,    ^ivm    a    ulUa  Cato  My,       if 

k..^!.        _.  .  "       "'  ^"*  niust  put  a  crown  on  tii^ 

™^1h      .    !ri  ^  P»Pe-stonM  and  in  pitchers,  and  newlv 

Ld  X  „fr'  T".''*"'  '"""">'  P-**-^-"  Scanttan  apX 

^^  ,!°?h"     ""  •"  ""''^  «~^  '"^»'  "■<<  fine  gn'^^   ' 

U^«  rashfv  n^''  the  connruction  was  not  to  be  under- 
t»iten  rashly.  It  was  to  be  deferred  until  the  whole  farm 
««  under  cultivation  ;  until  the  proprietor  ;.stWrtys™ 
y«^  of  age.  It  will  be  in  your  interest,  •  ■  says  &^[o  ■  •  t^ 
Uve  your  rural  villa  well  built,  with  stn„:roorfor  oU  and 
•me  hat  you  may  be  disposed  to  wait  for  high  pri«"  > 
in«  Ca^  ""  f-™'''™  comprehending  all  ff^S- 
mgs.    Cato  urges  that  the  villa  be  adapted  to  the  nze  of  the 

"C«lo,  K.R.,  CXLIII^ 
"Cto,  R.R.,  I,  f. 
•Cato.  KR.,  Ill,  ,,  , 
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f.rra  .  vlll..  •■  In  ,1„  „„,  spirit  V«n>  infonn.  v,  th.t 
■nwiy  cmd  „  not  .tt.nding  to  th.  .iu  of  their  lum.  that 
•om.  m«d.  their  villa.  .nuUer,  other,  larger  tbm  their  farm 
would  wwrant,  u.d  thereby  impaired  their  own  itUrerti 
and  decre.«d  the  gain  from  their  broad  acre..'    And  Colum- 

.'!,'„,  r'^  "■  ''"™""'  '""  2  S«=«vola  a.  concrete  «. 
ample,  of  thew  contra.ted  enors." 

For  the  detail,  of  the  .ituation  of  the  vUla  we  are  indebted 

^  Varro  and  Columella.    Vam.  would  place  it  a.  near  a  fre" 

jpnng  of  water  a.  powihle,  at  the  foot  of  a  well  wooded  moun- 

tam  expo«d  to  the  mo.t  healthful  wind.,  to  catch  the  shade 

in  .ummer,  the  nin  in  winter.     He  would  not  have  it  fronting 

a  nver  or  near  a  marsh,  for  there  are  generated  small  in»ct. 

which,  entering  the  body  by  the  mouth  and  nostril.,  occaaion 

d«eaK.<       Nor   should  a   villa,  •  according  to  Columella. 

be  Mtuated  near  a  marsh,  or  by  a  mUitary  road;  for  the  heat. 

exhale  from  the  marsh  a  noxious  vapour  and  bring  to  life 

insect,  armed  with  stings,  which  fly  agamst  u.  u,  the  thickett 

•warms  ;    from  it,  likewi*,  come  forth  as  plagues  water- 

•nakes  and  serpents,  deprived  of  their  winter  pool,     the* 

envenomed  with  mud  and  putrifled  filth,  often  occa.ion  Kxret 

diKase,  the  cause  of  which  ph/sicians  are  unable  to  deter- 

mine.    Besides  these,  through  the  whole  year  there  i,  a  kind 

I!.V^,  ^*°'''  '"""""•'•  "<<  »!»"»  the  fruit,  of  the  earth 
both  before  and  after  they  are  stored  away.  A  highway 
likewise  .,  disadvantageous  both  on  account  of  the  ravagei 
of  trave  lers,  and  the  continual  visits  of  tho«  who  are  on 
jaunts  of  pleasure.  To  avoid  all  such  inconvenience,  a  villa 
in  my  opmion,  ought  to  be  situated  neither  on  a  highway 
nor  m  a  pestUential  district,  but  in  a  pUce  retired  and  open 
facmg  the  east  ;  for  this  portion  equally  leave,  the  villa  o^ 
to  the  summer  and  protect,  it  from  the  wmter  wmd.."» 

•Cato.  R.R.,  III.  I, — 

•Varro.  R.R.,  J,  xl.  i 
•Col..  R.R.,  I,  1,,  t. 

"Col.,  R.R.,  l^  V,  1-8. 
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bound  :  ,he  „i^w,«  f„  ,he  fett.r«l    u™     ,h,      iT 
or  •«••..«  of  v.riou.  kind.,  including  th^XJ';    ^: 

M«,  repositories  for  fruit  '  jborwa   h.™.  .  '        '  ^'*'" 

On  cominit  to  ■•  vill.  th.  „  •         '  '""""■  granaries.' 

difle^  r^""'  f"'"'"  '"*  "*  ■»«  mentioned  «e  of 
^^Xfi^IheJ"^'^"'  ""  """-^  ofanantiqrrii^' 

'Col..    R.li.,    I,    y,.     ,.„  

"(ito.  R.R..  I,   ,. 
•C.IO.  R.R.,  III.  J. 
"Cmo,  /iR„   LXm. 
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Hither  Spain.  Carthagr  and  OKa,  waa  a  pit  ;  and  in  thcac 
wheat  could  b«  prnemd  for  Mty.  mUkt  for  mot*  than  on* 
hundred  ytari.     Othert,  anain.  uwtl  vaj«  for  Moring  away 
the  legumens.i     In  addition  to  the  above  equipment  no  villa 
wai  complete  without  iti  pitinHum,  or  mill,  iti  /araai,  or 
oven,  its  piscina,  or  pond,  -nd  its  two  tUrquilinia,  or  manurc- 
pits.'    Not  less  essential  to  the  vUla  were  the  area,  or  thresh- 
teg-Hoor,  and  the  aaMJariiiM,  or  covered  place  adjoining  it. 
The  area  was  situated  on  high  ground,  with  all  sides  exposed 
tothe  wind,  round  in  shape,  and  elevated  in  the  middle. 
Sometimes  it  was  paved  with  flint  but  generally  it  was  laid 
with  clay,  well  beaten  and  smoothed  with  a  great  roller. 
It  was  usual  to  sprinkle  it  with  aimrca.or  lees,  to  prevent  the 
irawth  of  weeds  and  to  exterminate  ants  and  mice.     Pliny 
would  have  it  bedaubed  with  thin  cow-dung.'    The  ntiM- 
atium  had  a  capacity  adequate  for  the  crop  of  the  whole  farm 
and  was  open  on  the  side  of  the  orro,  that  the  com  might 
be  thrown  back  quickly  when  rain  threatened.    To  expose 
the  grain  to  the  wind,  windows  were  placed  on  all  sides.' 
In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  placed  the  m/icim  and 
viltca  m  charge  of  the  farm.    It  is  true  that  they  did  preside 
over  the  farm,  and  yet  our  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been 
m  part  a  concessi-m  to  modem  ideas.     In  Roman  economics 
they  With  the  other  slaves  must  be  classed  not    as   persons 
but  as  things  under  the  class  of  ' '  inslnmenla. ' '    Says  Varro  — 
"Some  have  made  a  three-fold  classification  of  the  instra- 
ments  of  husbandry  :  gnus  vocale,  those  that  have  speech  ; 
fnus  snii--ocale,  those  that  have  a  quasi-speech  or  are  semi- 
vocal  ;  and  genus  nnlum,  the  mute  or  silent.    Those  that 
have  speech  include  the  slaves  ;  those  that  are  semi-vocal, 
the  oxen  ;  these  that  are  silent,  the  wagons.    In  the  culti- 
vation  of  land  are  employed  either  slaves  or  free  men  or  both  ; 
free  men  when  the  fields  are  tilled  by  the  proprietors  them- 
Mve»— aa  most  smaU  proprietors  with  their  famUies,  or, 

Warro.  RM.,  I.  Ivii,  i— Iviii.  i,  "  " 
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tlul    i.    ..   1        ■"'"»«"  "no  wtrc  cither  ^o/i,/,  ori/inth 

«  eight  ,Wra«<„  ior  «ch  individll.1.     Lrt   the    durU!! 

.tav.  r«eiv^ditio„.,  win.  pr„p„nion«.  to  t£:  ^t^.:! 
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complished  ;  it  vrould  not  be  too  much  for  them  to  drink  ten 
gnadranles  each  year."'  Meat  and  drink  provided,  he  adds 
a  relish,  pulmentarium  :  "Store  up  as  many  fallen  olives  as 
you  can  ;  afterwards  the  ripe  olives  from  which  you  can  make 
very  little  oil,  but  be  sparing  with  them  that  they  may  last 
as  long  as  possible.  When  the  olives  are  eaten,  give  them 
fi'.h-pickle  and  sour  wme.  Give  each  individual  one  sex- 
tarius  of  olive  oil  per  month.  In  a  year  to  give  each  indi- 
vidual a  peck  of  salt  is  sufficient. '  ' 

The  clothing  for  the  household  was  one  tunic,  three  and 
one-half  feet  in  length,  coarse  mantles  on  alternate  years. 
' '  As  often , ' '  says  Cato,  "  as  you  give  each  a  tunic  or  a  mantle, 
first  take  the  old  one  to  make  out  of  it  rag-garments.     You 
must  give  thera  good  wooden  shoes  on    alternate  years."' 
The  genus  semi-iiocak  included  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  sheep, 
the  goat  and  the  pig.     Nearly  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm 
was  performed  with  oxen.     At  an  early  age  a  large  number 
were  set  apart  for  this  purpose  and  trained  regularly.     Vergil 
would  have  the  farmer  divide  his  calves  into  three  classes  : 
those  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  herd  ;  those  reserved 
for  sacrifice  ;   those  destined  for  agricultural  labours.*     The 
ox  was  very  highly  esteemed  among  the  Romans  ;  in  the  early 
times  it  was  considered  a  capital  offence  to  slay  him.     Cato 
informs  us  that  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  husbandry 
than  to  take  good  care  of  oxen  ;  that  they  should  never  be 
fed  on  pasture  alone  except  in  the  winter  when  there  is  no 
ploughing.'    •  •  Have  the  oxen  tended  with  the  greatest  care, '  ■ 
he  advises.     ■  ■  Humour  the  ploughmen  somewhat  that  they 
may  be  more  ready  to  care  for  the  oxen. '  '• 

Cato  believed  that  one  yoke  of  oxen  was  required  for 
80  jugera  ;  Sasema,  for  loo  jugera  ;  Varro  thought  that 
neither  proportion  was  suiuble  for  all  land,  while  both 
might  suit  particular  cases.    For  240  jugera  of  olive  orchard 

iCato.  R.R..  LVII.  ~ 
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Cato  assigned  three  yoke   of   oxen   and    three    ploughmen  • 

Z  T  i"^  °'  ''""'"^'  <•"'  y"^^  "«•  »»=  ploughman..' 
Not  the  heavy  o«n  but  cows  and  asses  were  used  where  the 
«,1  was  l,ght  as  m  Campania.'  Where  green  foliage  could 
be  obtained  as  fodder  for  oxen,  Columella  tells  us  that  it 
was  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing  else.     It  could  be  procured 

vetches,  ctcercula.  and  meadow-hay.     Other  provender  was 

emtr/fr,"' "'"'?'"'""'"'""■' '*^'-  Besides,there  were 
employed   barley,   wheat,  .r™«  or  pulse,  grape-stones  and 

r^^r^"?"'  ""^  '""•  "■'  ^*  ^"O  "ie^oplar  far  sur 
passed  the  holm,  the  oak  and  the  laurel.^  ■'tC  the  oxen  •■ 

X       h'-^""!   ■«    "    80od    health    and    well    look;d 

tli,  V^T  """^  ''"'"'^'™''  ">  '»'  -"^y  be  more  eager 
^  their  fodder,  sprinkle  it  with  lees;  at  first,  until  they 
become  accustomed  to  it,  only  in  small  quantities  ;  then 
more    and    more,    occasionally,  by    mixing    it    with    wate^ 

Z^  \^T  ""^'"^  "  "'°  "  ""-"'■  "  y"  do  this  every 
four  or  five  days,  the  oxen  wUl  be  in  better  condition  and  iZ 
horn  disease/'.  He  considered  a  year's  provision  for  a 
smgle  yoke  of  oxen  to  be  i«  pecks  of  lupines,  or  240  pecks 
of  acorns,  5..  pounds  of  hay,  «,  pecks  of  dover  anTo 
beans,  30  pecks  of  vetches.' 

Asses  also  were  employed  in  agricul  je.  They  were 
used  for  ploughmg  light  soil  like  that  of  Campania,"  and  for 
ummg  mills;  but  they  served  principally  asTaci  aTmaU 
to  convey  oil   wine  or  com  to  market  or  to  the  Lst.     S 

doTto  T""  "'*  P™'""^  '™"'  B"""'-™  and  Apulia 
do™    o  the  sea-coast.     Merchants,  accordingly,  often  pos- 

at  Reate."    Varro  with  his  bookish  love  of  deUUs  tells  of  a 
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?«<Mf^  which  cost  at  Rome  400,000  sesterces  :■    elsewhere 
he  mentions  another  which  sold  for  40,000.^     Hori^  we^ 

:itr  T;:'e^e  Jo^wT/™."'^  -^^-^ 

goats  were  found  on  the  farm.     Vereil  declarer  ■Ti,.  »    «. 
from  goats  will  not  be  less  than  I^^JT'  P™*' 

and  ^'^pt^J:^:;::^^::::^^^-  <"  "■=  -- 

class  o7tLf  "f'l'  ""'  '"^  '"'"'"  ""'■"'"^  '"ere  was  the 
Class  of  .nstrumenia  known  as  genus  mutum   the  tools     w! 

thJrS  e^ssTu^lt  :r  "  "■^^  '"  ^^""'^  en-^tion^l 

<«.»^or  sriT^r  T  '^^°'  P'o-Sh^.-the  first   i?^«. 

good  ploughs  and  liZ^V  ^i,'     J^'^'"'"  -mportance  to  have 

teeth   drawn  bv  IZT'  '""  ™  "  P'^"*  "'"'  ^^e™" 

earth  -The  „r    ''  l""^™'  '"  P""  "«"'  <»"  »'  "» 
^^ £l>e^f™towasta^d  over  the  earth  to  crush 

'Vam,  R.R.,  IlT^Tu  ~ " 
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ponds  and  [^l^raXTs"'"  ■""""^'  ^'  '^^^'  '™  «*■ 
briars  or  thor,     '  ^'"'''■-°"«  ™'«d  by  nature  by  planting 

them  with  tZs  otIvTZ,  T^  °"'"'  '""^  ""^^^i°« 

stakf,  •  fh. Tif  1.  ^. '^  inserting  poles  into  holes  bored  into 

ft.   Cultivation 
vated  is  n.ore,mWn,rt'C:ne  nlgSd^Trt 
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to  empha««  the  advanCfof  in.'  ^"""' C^'m.us'  sought 
the  exuense  of  iZk!  ^    *         mtrasive  cultivation.    That 

fc»  thau^STt""  uch"  T""' ,""'  °°"""« ^y 

•■GoodcuItivationtrceSS'T'""".'^"  Pli„y.s  dictum 
ous.  •  •»  In  any  case  thr^h:^  ^  cultivation,  ruin- 
stmments  of  huZl^  ™1^T  '^""  <"  ^™"  ">- 
unduly  laborious  ^^fr^"^!,'"™,™''"'''  «>"^   usage 

Ploughed  arrw^l-''«rr'^'''r  r  -"' 
ss^L:^-id;uS^Sr^^ 

tvTO  yoke  of  oxen  <w«  r.i™  -V:*^'  "  '"*  "■  '"*»•  wiU  require 

If  there  a.^  tr«°'^'7''°'":"^  ^"  «"»'"■'■'  ""»"««. 

Landth T     ^^f  demands  three  additional  worken  • 

when  the  «Zd  TdT       /^^'  ^"^^  "™  "^  "»'"«» 

"Col.,  R.R.,  IV.  ui,   ,    J 
^PUny.  W.«..  xvm,  .,.., 
'Pliny.  XH..  XVIII,  6.  ,, 

""toy,  .v,;/.,  XVIII,  «.  J, 

•Verg..  C,„,j,,  II,  ,„ 
'Pliny,  X.H..  XVIII.  ,8    ,,, 
■Col..  K.R.,  II.  xu,  J. 
'Vcrg.,  GfOTg .  I.  6;.8. 
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"«  d«med  as  essen.ll  asT„lr5«  of  h  T  ""'""°"' 
»J  «.d  of  the  crops  i,  wouldXTl^i;!  '"^  '*■""""  <"  «"« 

or  out  with  a  hook  sILl^^"'  "T  P""*^  "^  '"^  hand 
To  delay  evaporation'  XJ^'"^  (""cuUuio  cr  sarriHo).' 
was  stirred,  and  the™!  h.;L  ""^  '"S'™'"  "■«  ™rface 

in  cold  or  wet  soils  LZl~  """"'  '"  """  '"'  P'""'  : 
-cn.n.ends  hoeing'.^'^r  «ce7  Co^intr  '    '^'° 

"rrnrorsrhe'r^-^"-'^^^^^^^^^^ 

own  estate  was^o™  af  I  'vo^  "".'.■■  '"'"'  '"-«  "is 
•k  says,  "topurchasefrn™  "'""■"'     "It   is  better," 

Often,  howeve^  7het™",  "T"""'  *  ^"^  "&»«.'•• 
W=  own  hands 'clrteS  on  .hrj"''  '"P'-^  ""  <'""  » 
slave  overseer,  a1St.™to?h™'"'  °'*""'°"^  "'"■'«•'  " 
•i-«  of  Cato  i's  c,u"K^on  ^ThfJ^™  '"  ™«"'  ^  ">= 
entered  into  a  sort  of  nT^!    ?■    ^  °'  /"""«"•",  who 

received  a  sha„  or.he  pX  oftht','  "'  T""""  "»'' 
terms  „p„„  „hieh  land'st.""^'  et  .tT,,,^"'  ^7^  "■« 
district  of  Casinum  and  v.„of  ^        pohtor :  "In  the 

the  poliu.  will  reSirlhr^'hTJ^"  ""'  ">''  "  "^^ 

Moderately  ferti.e,Thr«vtthLa^v?  '  "''"'=  '"'  »"  " 
«  the  grain  is  diviHerf^r        '         "'.rd-rate  soil,  the  sixth  ; 

best  sou  about  Vena^rl'  T'T'  ""'  "'"^     '"  «>e  ver^ 

the  basket  he  S  "T^  tt^int'h  Tt?  ''  '''^"'''  ^^ 

'Verg..   Cforj..   II.   „8 

•Vo.-.  G,org,   II.   „ 

«V»S..  c«^^.,   ,.        I 
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Mce  for  the  uk  of  his  miU.    In  the  case  of  barley  and  beans, 
divided  by  measure,  the  polilor  receives  a  fifth."'     The 
proportion  of  the  produce  which  the  polilor  received  was  al- 
ways small.     As  the  numL.r  of  slaves  engaged  in  rural  occu- 
pations   increased,    the    polilor    disappeared.    Though    the 
propnetor  furnished  fodder  to  the  animals,  and.  doubtless, 
the  -stock  and  implements  essential  to  cultivation,'  the  share  of 
the />o«or,  one-ninth,  or  at  most  one-fifth,  was  too  inadequate 
to  call  forth  the  best  activity  of  a  husbandman.     By  the 
time  of  Columella,  the  coloni  were  no  longer  free-holders  ■ 
they  paid  rent   for  their  farms.'    Columella  thought  that' 
with  a  healthful  climate  and  a  good  soil,  a  proprietor  received 
better  returns  from  a  farm  under  his  personal  management 
than  from  one  let  out  to  a  colonui,  or  managed  through  a 
vtltcus  or  overseer.     It  was  more  profitable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  distant  farms,  especially  com  farms,  under  free  coloni 
than  under  vilici.     ■  •  If  the  landlord  cannot  be  on  the  spot,  ■  ■ 
he  says,  "a  farm  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  let."*    When  the 
farm  is  worked  by  the  mUcus,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  presence 
of  the  master  :  unless  this  is  constant,  "all  things  come  to  a 
standstill.  "=      It  was  his  opinion  that  the  frequent  lettmg 
of  a  farm  was  an  evil  only  surpassed  when  the  farm  was  rented 
to  an  individual  who  lived  in  town  and  did  not  himself  take 
part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.* 

Four  considerations,  according  to  Varro,  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  cultivation  :  first,  whether  the  neigh- 
bounng  country  was  quiet  or  not ;  second,  whether  the  vicinity 
afforded  markets  for  products,  and  facilities  for  securing 
supplies  :  third,  whether  roads  and  rivers  to  foster  expor- 
tation  and  importation  were  at  hand  and  in  what  condition  ; 
fourth,  whether  anything  in  adjoining  properties  was  detri- 
mental^Dr  beneficial  to  the  land.'    Varro  thinks  the  situation 

'Calo.   R.R,   CXXXVI. 

SCato.  RR..  CXXXVII 

SCol,.  R.R. .  I,  vu,  I  rt«. 
*Col .  R.R..  I.  vll,  s-7 
•Col.,  R  R„  I.  I.  ,s 
•Col..  R.R.,  1.  vll.  V 
'Varro.  R.R..  I.  x-fi.  t. 
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of  the  farm  of  the  greatest  consequence     Af»™ 

of  a  town  would  find  it  proSf?!'  ,  *  ''™"  ""  "»  «<«« 

have  bed,  of  violets  and  r^sTtl  h  "  «'"'''"•»«''"».  to 
P-fitable  at  a  di,tan„^4  Jvt  'a  ^rd '"  ""'""^ 
secures  an  advantage  in  the  ^^^  "'"*  '°  'o"™ 

fullers  and  smiths 7  "''""'^"'  ^W^  "f  doctors, 

c.  Ploughing' 

t-u-^-^ts^  ca^r^  ~""' "-"^^^^^^  - 

To  plough  it  weir  Wha,  ne«  >'  To V°  '.!"  "  '''™  -«  ' 
What  third?  To  manure  "t  V  2^°.  P'o-^h  .t  indifferently, 
with  approval  ;•  elsewher/'h,  ™' P^^Mg'  Pliny  quotes 
«.w  less  and  piough  tate; '  «        '"  "'  husbandman    ''to 

usually  yoked  b^hXiVSlein'"..  ^'^  -« 
demnation  of  those  who  yoke^'iyThet'''  ""  T"'  """ 
existence  of  that  practice '    Bet»L    !t  '  ""*'""^'  ""e 

four  years  they  were  broken  for  T  i  '  "«''  °'  ""«  ""< 
■^  careful  to  have  ttem  tt7  !.  "^  """  ""^'^  '"™«" 
amount  of  land  TJoke  ™uld  nl?  l""^  ""'  ""''^■'  The 
a  ;«*««  or  jugful'    n^J^^I  "•  "^  "iay  ™»  caUed 

asinCampaJi^otoxen  but^tsldT  ""•  '"  "  "^'"• 
Ploughs  also  varied  in  charactw^ttT^h        ?""*  employed." 

"Vers.  C^;..  il.  .;,'  * 
"Calo.  R.K..  LXI    , 
W.ff..  XVIII,  ,,,  „ 
Wff..  XVIII,  6,  js   " 

'Vam.,  R.R.,  I,  „    ,"  ■   ™'-  "«•  "■  "I.  .. 

■' w:  ^t  \- ■;■""■'■  ^",.  XVII,,,,. 
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the  sbarc-beam  throughout,  and  had  only  a  small  point  at 
the  extremity  ;  in  a  fourth  type  this  point  was  kirger  and 
fashioned  with  a  sharp  edge  which,  cleaving  the  ground, 
served  to  cut  the  weeds  at  the  roots."  At  the  first  ploughing 
the  usual  depth  of  the  furrow  was  nine  inches.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  day's  work  to  plough  to  this  depth  one  jugenim 
of  light  soil  for  the  first  time  ;  and  for  the  second,  one  and  a 
half.  In  a  stiff  soil  it  required  a  day  to  turn  up  half  a  juycrum 
for  the  first  ploughing  and  a  jugerum  for  the  second.'  The 
common  length  of  the  furrow  made  without  turning  was 
130  feet,  called  actus.^ 

To  plough  a  field  four  times  was  considered  good  hus- 
bandry. 'The  field,"  says  Vergil,  "that  has  twice  felt  the 
sun,  twice  the  frost,  responds  to  the  greedy  farmer's  prayers , 
and  bursts  his  granaries  with  overflowing  crops."*  In  the 
time  of  Varro  and  of  Pliny,  there  were  three  ploughings,  of 
whicn  the  last  served  to  cover  the  seed.  The  names  applied 
to  these  operations  were  proscindere,  offringere,  and  lirare.* 
Varro  says  that  soil  ought  not  to  be  ploughed  less  than  twice, 
while  thrice  is  to  be  preferred."  Columella,  however,  would 
recommend  four  ploughings.'  Pliny  would  be  more  thorough  : 
Where  the  soil  is  dense  as  in  most  parts  of  Italy ,  it  is  a  still 
better  plan  to  go  over  the  ground  five  times  before  sowing  ; 
in  Etruria  they  give  the  land  as  many  as  nine  ploughings 
first.  The  bean,  however,  and  the  vetch  may  be  sown  with 
no  risk  without  turning  up  the  ground  at  all."  The  first  plough- 
ing required  double  the  time  of  the  second."  These  first  fur- 
rows were  made  in  a  straight  Ime  ;  then  others  were  drawn 
crossing  them  obliquely  ;  but  on  a  hill-side  the  furrows  were 
drawn  transversely  only. '"»    " Be  careful, ' '  says  Cato,  ' ' not 

iPltay,  N.H.,  XVIII,  ,8.  17.-3.  ~" 
"Plmy.  N.H.,  XVIII.  19.  1,8. 
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to  make  crooked  furrom  '  '■      a  <um  c    .. 

if  it  needed  h.rrowiarXr  .he  te^LT  ^'r''  "'""^ 

^^r^^tikrHrB--- 
in.h..ea.,,sp.f„rpoori:7tTuirr/Trr'' 

and  (he  autumnal  equinox.    On  the  other  hl„i^     u       T 
^J:!f^LjJ^t}^:2LI^^_bov^^^^jhoMb^  ploughed 
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to  winter  ;  but  a  v«ry  thin  and  dry  loil,  ju«  before  putting 
In  the  Kcd.  "' 

d.  Drainag* 

To  the  drainage  of  their  soils,  too,  the  Romani  paid  great 
attention.  ' ' In  winter, ' '  aays  Cato,  "the  water  ought  to  be 
let  off  from  the  fields.  The  ditches  on  declivities  should  be 
cleaned  out.  In  the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  everything 
is  covered  with  dust,  then  especially  is  there  danger  from 
water.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  rain  the  household  ought  to 
go  forth  wit;,  iron  spades  and  hoes  to  open  up  ditches,  to  lead 
the  water  in  channels  and  to  look  after  the  crop  that  the  rams 
may  have  outlet.  In  a  time  of  rain  some  one  ought  to  go 
about  the  villa  and  mark  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  where  there 
is  a  leakage,  with  a  view  to  changing  the  tile  after  the  rain 
is  over.  If  water  is  standing  in  the  growing  com  or  i  le 
crop  or  in  the  trenches,  or  if  anything  dams  the  water,  this 
must  be  attended  to,  the  course  opened  up  and  the  obstruction 
removed. ' '-  Vergil  attaches  great  importance  to  drainage  ;  • 
while  Varro  and  Pliny  recommend  drainage  between  the  winter 
solstice  and  vlie  prevalence  of  the  west  winds  ;*  the  latter, 
especially,  however,  in  the  interval  between  the  west  winds 
and  the  vernal  equinox."  Columella  would  have  water- 
furrows  drawn  immediately  after  the  seed  is  sown.' 

Cato  describes  the  construction  of  covered  drains :  "  If  the 
place  is  wet  the  drains  should  be  hollowed  out  three  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  four  feet  deep,  one  and  a  quarter  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  Strew  the  bottom  with  stones  ;  if  there  are  no  stones 
strew  with  green  willow-slips,  pUced  crosswise.  If  slips 
cannot  be  obtained,  tie  twigs  together.  Afterwards  make 
trenches  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide  and  cause 
the  water  to  flow  down  from  the  trench  to  the  drain. ' "  Col- 
umelto  and  Pliny  inform  us  that  there  were  two  kmds  of  drains  ; 

"PlUiy.  NH,.  XVIII.  15.  174.J. 
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trench.     Where  « J.  .^^Xtl  «r.  „o,    '."  ^"T'  "" 

thr  h.«k..j  ■  °™'"'-      P'"'y  wcommendcd,  also    thai 

row,  of  .lL'„ ""''"'  ''""""J  '"«""'''.  by  making  fur- 
«  larger  size  to  draw  off  the  water  into  draini." 

e.  Irrigation 

lik.wi«,  wherthe  w^terroJv"'"""T  "^  *''"""■""• 
tad  stiff.  'For  unless  th,^'^^'^  I  "bundam.  and  the 
tendency  to  was"  it  iTay  '.'  ""  ""  ''™'  ""  ™'"  "-d  . 

/.  Manurirtg 
That  the  farm  should  be  wel  inaniir»rt  .h.  t. 
ndered  of  the  n.-,™.  ."""'"  manured  the  Romans  con- 
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l«rg«  «i,\a  dang-pit;  Mrupuloiuly  .ve  the  dung,"  he  luga  ' 
■■  Scorn  not,"  cnjoini  Vergil,  "to  «o«k  th<  dry  wil  with  c-n- 
riching  dung.  •  •  Pliny  itatn  that  It  wu  unlvmally  accepted 
that  men  should  never  low  without  flnt  nunurlog  the  grouod, 
and  that  thii  wai  etpeciaUy  true  of  mUlet,  panic,  rape  and 
tumipi.'  That  huibondman  wai  slothful  who  had  no  manun 
is  the  inference  of  Columella. <  ' 

The  Romans   were  very  careful  to  empioy  every  avail- 
able  fertUlser.      They  divided   dung  into  three  classes  :- 
that   of  birds,  that  of  men   and  that  of  beasts.    Of  bird- 
dung  pigeons  produce  the  best  ;   next,  hens  and  other  fowU 
except    the   fenny   and   the   water-fowls.    Of  the  dung  of 
beasts,  Varro  considered  horse-dung  to  be  the  «-orst  for  corn- 
fields, but  the  best  for  meadows.    Columella  graded  the  ani- 
mals according  to  the  virtue  of  their  stercoraceous  product!  ■ 
asses,  sheep,  goats,  cows  and  work-cattle,  and  lastly  swine  ' 
Cato  has  given  us  with  considerable  detail  the  sources  from 
which   manure   was  generated— the  stable  bedding,  lupines 
chaff,  bean-stalks,  husks  of  grain,  the  foliage  of  the  hotm-oali 
and  of  the  oak.     He  says.  •  ■  Pull  out  from  the  crop  the  dwarf- 
elder,  the  hemlock  stalks,  the  high  grass,  and  the  sedge  around 
the  thickest    of    wUlows.    Spread  it  underneath  the  .ihecp 
and  the  oxen  till  the  leafage  putrifies.    If  the  vme  U  .iited 
away,  cut  its  twigs  into  small  pieces,  and  cover  them  by  plough- 
ing or  bury  them  in  the  earth.  ■  ■•     Pliny  states  that  the  hui- 
bandman  littered  his  cattle  badly  unless  each  month  a  sheep 
furnished  one  cart-load  of  manure,  and  the  larger  catt'e  ten  ' 
Others  believed  that  the  best  method  of  manuring  was  to  pen 
sheep  on  the  land  to  be  fertUiied,  with  nets  stretched  to  pre- 
vent them  from  straying.* 
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Th.  dumunplt,  according  to  V.rro, ought  to  be  pIm«) 

i^n  ISIh".^  '\r""«  -«»  '^"''  •"d.  -ftcr  water  had 
ta«  added,  tl,e  whole  wa.  mixed  ihoroughly  with  a  .hovel  • 
Each  vUU  properly  equipped  had  for  dung  either  two 
manure^p.,.,  o,  on.  divided  into  two  «.il.  ,„,o  1" 
the  new  dung  trom  the  vUla  wa,  carried  and  kept  for  a 

Sc^e  Hh?  '"^'  ""  •""  *""■"•  "o-  ""'■>■  -- 
Md^  ^  ■         .  °'''"'™'    •*""•    *"   "^'d  '"">  the 

^Jr-;,  °":L?  ""^ruction,  one  of  the  duties  which 
could  be  performed  during  rainy  days' 

.„  .1,^™'"*  °'  r*"  ■"""""■'K  »""  by  no  ;,ean>  unknown 
^the  Ronun..  To  enrich  the  »il  they  ploughed  under  lu- 
P«e»  bean,,  vetches,  tare,,  lentUs,  ciccrcula  and  wase  • 
.^^T!'  "'?*^'"«  'o  Columella,  was  beneficial  only  if 
turned  u-der  when  .n  Bower.-  •  ■  I  have  no  doubt,  ■  •  he  con- 
tinuei,  a.  to  the  lupine  and  the  vetch  when  used  for  green 
ZrLS""'^  u^'  '""■"•lately  they  are  cut.  the  fieldl, 
plough«l  and  what  „  left  by  the  scythe  is  tum«l  under, 
for  hii  will  serve  as  dung/'  Ashes,  too,  were  used  ai  i^ 
fmUizer.  Both  Cato  and  Pliny  advi«,  the  husbandman  to 
Wa^ntwigs  and  small  branches  oii  the  fields,'  and  Vert- il  -  ~i  e  j  ■ 
Scorn  not  to  scatter  grimy  ashes  on  exhausted  so.'is  .often 
hkew«,  has  >t  paid  to  bum  the  barren  fields  and  light  stubbte 
with  cracklmg  blaze."* 

hu*^^!!""''''.'-'?"' ".' ""'  "■''  '"'='«■  "■■»  ™» '"""''ui 

husbandman  found  it  advantageous  to  mix  earths  of  different 
^^^^;e^;;^J«n^ly^Ufnaj;^^^r«l  with  about  twemy 
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tons  or  forty  one-horse  cart-loads  per  acre.  In  many  places 
this  is  still  the  rule  to-day,  but  now  it  is  more  common  to  apply 
the  manure  every  third  year,  using  twelve  tons  or  twenty-four 
cart-loads  per  acre,  and,  after  manuring,  to  have  a  hoed  crop 
of  roots,  potatoes  or  Indian  com.  Ancient  writers  have  in- 
formed us  how  much  manure  was  applied  to  a  jugerum.  Thus 
Pliny  says  that  the  custom  was  to  give  eighteen  cart-loads  of 
manure  to  each  jugerum,'  while  Columella  asserts  that  a  juger- 
um with  this  amount  was  sparsely  manured,  and  twenty-four 
cart-loads  were  required.^  It  was  considered  much  better  to 
manure  little  and  often  than  but  seldom  and  in  abimdance.' 
When  a  fertilizer  was  not  used  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
spread  the  land  with  aviary  dust  just  before  hoeing-time.* 
The  Romans,  it  would  seem,  were  sufficiently  generous  with 
their  manure,  in  theory  at  least,  if  not  in  practice. 

Autumn  and  winter  seem  to  have  been  the  seasons  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fertilizing  agents.^  "If  you  intend  to  crop  the 
ground  in  autumn,"  says  Pliny,  "be  careful  to  plough  in  the 
manure  just  after  rain  has  fallen  in  the  month  of  September  ; 
if  the  purpose  is  to  sow  in  the  spring,  you  should  spread  the 
manure  in  winter. ' '"  In  the  case  of  meadows,  however, 
manure  was  applied  when  the  moon  was  not  shining  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.'  In  soil  that  had  not  been  fertilized  it 
was  considered  better  to  sow  wheat  than  barley  ;  and  like- 
wise in  fallow  lands,  although  in  this  instance  beans  afforded 
the  best  crop  in  spite  of  the  belief  that  bean  land  should  have 
been  manured  as  recently  as  possible.^ 

g.  Rotation  of  Crops 
The  two-field  system  of  cultivation  was  in  extensive  use 
among  the  Romans.     Licinius,  in  Varro's  treatise,  lays  down 
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the  rule  that  land  should  be  either  !-»•  -die  iii  alternate  years 
or  sown  with  lighter  crops  whi.-,-.  use  :  ci  01  fh"-  soil's  moisture.' 
Vergil  believes  that  the  exha-  sled  energies  of  ti  e  ground  are 
recruited  by  aUowing  it  to  .pra.in  uncripi..  <.  in  alternate 
years.2  Some  recommended  hcl  com  sluul.  never  be  sown 
except  on  land  that  had  lain  ialluw  i'.:^  ysar  before.'  Col- 
umella insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  fallow  every  other  year 
for  wheat  ,<  and  for  beans,  either  the  same  treatment  or  a 
liberal  application  of  manure.'  Pliny  thought  that  to  have 
fallow  in  alternate  years  was  without  doubt  the  most  advan- 
tageous system,  and  should  be  adopted  wherever  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  farm  it  was  possible  ;'  in  fact,  that  the  oftener 
the  land  was  allowed  to  rest  from  cultivation,  the  better 
was  the  soil  for  the  production  of  cereals.' 

Rotation  of  crops  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  food  equili- 
brium. The  aim  is  to  secure  a  maximum  total  yield  of  pro- 
duce with  a  minimum  amount  of  manure.  One  approach  to 
rotation  of  crops  made  by  Cato  is  a  certain  discrimination  in 
adaptmg  particular  crops  to  various  qualities  of  soil  f  but  he 
implies  a  distinct  rotation  in  the  following  passage,  "Sow 
clover,  vetches,  Greek  hay,  beans,  pulse  as  pasturage  for  oxen. 
Sow  clover  a  second  and  a  third  time  and  then  sow  other  crops."" 
Land  sown  every  year  was  called  ■■reslibilis,""  and  carried  a 
heavy  and  rich  crop  probably  only  every  third  year."  In 
those  cases  where  the  extent  of  the  farm  did  not  admit  of  a 
fallow  in  alternate  years,  Vergil  recommended  them  to  grow 
com  after  the  pulse,  vetch  and  lupine.  He  excluded  from 
the  rotation  flax,  oats,  and  poppies,  for  they  exhausted  the 
soil.     Where  this  was  done  and  the  crops  varied,  production 
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did  not  exhaust  the  land.'    Cato  found  the  chick-pea,  barley 
Greek  hay  and  pulse,"  Columella'  and   Pliny*  the  flax    hurt- 
ful to  the  soil.     On  the  other  hand.  Columella  stated  that 
Sasema  believed  the  lupine,  bean,  vetch,  pulse,  lentil  chick- 
pea, and  pease  improved  the  soU.»     Pliny  has  suggested  more 
than  one  scheme  of  rotation.  Thus  in  ■  •  term  lenera.  ■  ■  he  advises 
barley,  millet,  rape,  and  then  barley,  or  else  wheat,  as  in  Cam- 
pania.    Another  system  was  spelt,  fallow  for  four  months 
spnngbeans  and  then  winter  beans.     Where  the  soil  was  too 
nch,  the  plan  was  fallow  one  year,  com  the  next,  and  then 
leguminous  plants  ;  where,  however,  the  soil  was  too  thin 
the  land  had  to  lie  fallow  even  up  to  the  third  year.'     Pliny 
has  mentioned  an  extraordinary  field  in  Campania.     It  was 
sown  every  year,  one  year  with  panic,  two  with  spelt,  and 
between  the  crops  roses'    came  forth  in  great  abundance." 
Meadow-lands  will  grow  old  in  time,  ■  ■  he  adds,  •  ■  and  require 
to  be  renovated  occasionally  by  having  sown  upon  them  a 
crop  of  beans,  or  rape,  or  millet,  then  com,  and  then  the  third 
year  they  should  be  left  for  hay. ' '» 

It  seems  certain,  then,  that  the  Romans  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  proper  rotation  of  crops.  It  is  not  fair  to 
state  that  farming  was  abandoned  because  the  soil  of  Italy 
was  exhausted  by  a  vicious  system  of  cultivation.  Yet  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  theory  of  the  writers  was  doubt- 
less better  than  the  practice  of  the  husbandmen. 

A.  Sowing 
In  sowing,  the  Romans  were  very  careful  to  adapt  the 
crop  to  the  land      "A  soil."  says  Cato,    'that    is  hea^  and 
fertde^and  freelrom^trees.  should  be  corn-land  ;  in  this  same 
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sou  when  cold  and  moist,  you  should  plant  tuniips,  radUhes 
nuUet,  and  Italian  panic-grass,  especially  the  last."    He  is 
most  particular,  also,  as  to  where  olives,  poplars,  willows  and 
vmeyards    should    be    planted.     'Sowing,'    he    continues, 
should  be  done  first  in  the  coldest  and  dampest  soils  and 
last  m  the  warmest.    Lupines  will  be  produced  in  soil  that 
IS  gravelly,  blackish,  hard,  dry  and  sandy,  and  not  subject 
to  dampness  ;  sow  spelt  above  all  in  chalky  red  earth  or  watery 
SO.I.     Where  It  is  dry,  free  from  weeds  and  not  shaded,  put  in 
wheat  ;  and  where  it  is  strong  and  powerful,  beans     Vetches 
and  Greek  hay  should  have  a  soil  as  free  from  grass  as  possible  ■ 
while  wmter  wheat  and  wheat  are  best  adapted  to  an  open 
elevate.1  locality,  fully  exposed  to  the  suns  warmth     The 
lentil  thnves  best  in  a  meagre,  red  earth,  free  from  weeds  • 
barley  is  equally  suited  to  land  that  is  fallow  and  to  soil  that 
IS  mtended  for  crop  ,  while  three-months  wheat  is  adapted 
to  land  where  ordinary  wheat  would  never  ripen,  but  which 
owmg  to  the  depth  of  it,  will  admit  of  yearly  cultivation' 
In  a  well  manured  and  dense  soil,  sow  turnips  and  rape- 
cabbage  and  radishes.  ■  ■     Varro  has  given  us  in  one  sentence 
the  theory  if  not  the  practice  of  the  Romans  in  this  matter  • 
The  same  soil  is  not  equally  adapted  to  all  crops  :  one  soil 
IS  best  for  the  vine,  another  for  corn,  so  another  for  some 
other  kind  of  crop.  ■  ■'    I„  another  place  he  has  stated,  ' '  Two 
things  ought  to  be  considered,  what  crops  it  is  advantageous 
to  cultivate,  and  the  particular  place  for  each.     For  some  soUs 
are  adapted  to  hay,  some  to  com,  some  to  vines   and  others 
to  ohves  ;  likewise,  also,  some  are  suited  to  fodder,  in  which 
I  include  ocimum,  farrago,  mcia,  medica,  cylisus,  lupinum 
Upon  rich  land  all  things  cannot  be  sown  with  profit     upon 
poor  soil  some  may  be.  ■»    .  .  ■■  Those  plants  should  be  sown 
in  thm  soil  which  do  not  need  much  nutriment  :  for  example 
the  cyttsus  and  the  leguminous  plants  with  the  exception  of 
the  chick-pea  ;  in  a  rich  it  is  better  to  sow  what  demands  more 
nutriment:  colewort,  wheat,  winter-wheat   and  flax. ■  '<   The 
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general  impression  left  us  by  writers  on  rural  economy  is  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  things  grown. 

The  maimer  of  preparing  the  soil  for  sowing  varied  with 
the  nature  of  the  land  Seed  was  sown  either  upon  ridges 
or  m  furrows.  In  the  case  of  wet  soils,  the  seed  was  deposited 
m  ridges,  and  the  ground  turned  up  after  the  seed  was  sown 
In  dry  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground  was  ridged  before 
the  seed  was  introduced  into  the  intervening  furrows' 
The  seed  was  scattered  by  the  hand  from  a  basket  which 
ordmarily  contained  three  pecks.  It  was  a  maxim,  that, 
to  sow  seed  evenly,  the  hand  should  move  with  the  right  foot  » 
The  usual  custom  was  to  harrow  after  the  seed  was  sown.' 
In  one  passage,  however,  Pliny  would  seem  to  imply  that 
harrowing  was  always  the  result  of  faulty  ploughing.' 

The  Romans  had  two  seasons  for  sowing,  autumn  and 
spring,'  For  wheat  and  barley  the  principal  seed-time  was 
from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  ;  and  in 
the  spring,  as  eariy  as  the  weather  would  allow."  To  a  certain 
degree  however,  it  would  seem,  the  time  was  regulated  by 
the  stars,'  and,  contrary  to  the  best  modern  practice,  seed  was 
sown  earlier  in  cold  and  watery  spots  than  in  the  warm  soil » 
The  quantity  of  seed  for  a  jugerum  varied  according  to 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  season 
and  the  weather.  Thus  different  amounts  were  needed  on 
level  lands  and  on  declivities  ;  on  rich,  on  moderate,  and  on 
meagre  soils  ;  in  the  autumn  and  in  the  spring  seed-times  • 
m  rainy  and  in  dry  weather."  More  seed  was  needed  ordinarily 
on  nch  than  on  meagre  soUs.  Varro  says,  "To  the  jugerum 
MO  sown  four  modii  of  beans,  five  of  wheat,  six  of  barley,  ten 
ofspelt^Un  somejplaces^  little^  more,  in  others  less.      For 
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if  the  5oil  is  heavy,  more;   if  ,hi„,  less.  ■  ■■     According  to  Col- 
umella a  jugerum  of  rich  soil  required  four  modii  of  wheat 

s^lt"  pCv\  """""^  ""•  "^'  "■«•"  "'  ""eat,  ten  0 
SI  .h.^^  *"""   "'  '""'■''  '*"''''^-     According   to 

h.m,  the  proper  proportion  of  seed  in  a  soil  of  middling  quality 
was  five  mod.,  of  wheat  or  winter-wheat  to  the  jugerum   ten 

than  of  wheat  iwe-ve  of  vetches,  three  of  chick-peas  chickur 
vetch  and  pease  Icn  of  lupines,  three  of  lentil"^  six  o  puTsI 
S.X  of  fenugreek,  four  of  kidney-beans,  twenty  of  hay  gra^ 
and  four  sextan,  of  millet  and  panic.     He  adds  that  w^m 

„  °'  .'^'*-     '."  ^,  ''™*'  cretaceous  or  moist  earth,  he  would 

Zre'^h^r^H      "?'"'  °'  """"-heat  to  the  jugerum,  but 

en^Jgh.3'  "''  ""*■  ""^  '"'^  P""""^>  f™'  -"e  considered 

The    Romans  understood  that  seed  degenerated   in  size 

rrvrr"  T'""  '«'^"™*'••  -"  'he  largest  selected 
^ch    year.      The.r   pract.ce,    therefore,   was    to    set    apart 

\^L  -T:^-  °'  """  '^"P  '"  ^'^'l-  JS^"^"  then  this 
tobour  m.ght  be  m  vam,  for  Columella  says,  ■  •  It  is  true  indeed 
that  plump  gram  .s  not  always  produced  by  plump  seed  • 
however,  .t  .s  certain  that  it  never  ca.,  be  produced  by  seed 
that  .s  poor  and  shrivelled,  ■  ■  It  was  their  custom,  then,  to 
resewe  for  seed  that  which  fell  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  thresh- 
ing  floor,  the  heaviest.* 

i.  Farm  Production 
Of  grain  there  were  two  principal  classes,  cereals  and 
legumcns.'  Of  the  cereals,  about  the  setting  of  the  Vergiliae 
were  sown  the  winter  grains,  such  as  wheat  (««»«)  and 
barley  (kordeuv.)  ■  before  the  rising  of  the  Vergiliae  were  sown 
the  summer  grains,  such  as  mUlet  (milium;,  panic  (tanicum) 
sesame   Uesoma),  sage_(jo,»,.nii.«l .   and  a  siliquose  plant 
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(irio).  Of  these  some  were  sown  at  either  the  rising  or  the 
setting  of  the  Vergiliae  ;  others,  again,  in  spring.  Thus  the 
name  of  spring  grains  is  given  by  some  writers  to  millet,  panic, 
lentils  (lens),  chick-pease  (cicer)  and  spelt  (alica).^  Col- 
umella's list  of  cereals  gives  as  first  and  most  useful,  wheat 
itriticum),  with  three  sub-divisions,  robus,  siligo,  trimestre, 
and  spelt  {semen  adoreum  or  far),  with  four  sub-divisions, 
Clusinum,  vennitculum  rutilum,  vennuculum  candidum,  halicas- 
trum.^  Far  was  adapted  to  heavy,  wet  clay  ;  triticum  to  dry, 
open  land.^  Barley  {hordeum)  yielded  an  inferior  food,  fit 
only  for  horses  and  for  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  standards.* 
Columella,  however,  would  rank  it  next  to  wheat:  better  than 
wheat  for  cattle,  and  more  wholesome  than  bad  wheat  for  men.* 
From  Campanian  millet  were  made  a  fine  white  porridge  and 
bread  of  a  fine  grade  ;**  while  alica  as  a  wholesome  breadstuff 
gave  Italy  high  rank  as  a  cereal-producing  country.'  Of  the 
legumens  the  chief  were  the  bean  (faba),  lentil  (lenticuta), 
pea  ipisum),  kidney-bean  (phaselus),  chick-pea  (cicer),  lupine 
(lupinum),  and  pulse  (ervum).  Columella  also  incorrectly 
mentions  among  leguminous  plants  hemp  (cannabis),  millet 
(milium) ,  sesame  (sesama) ,  and  flax  (linum)  .*  The  most 
important  leguminous  plant  was  the  bean,  used  for  food  for 
men  and  cattle  ;"  the  lupine  required  the  least  work  and  pre- 
served the  soil."* 

Among  forage  crops  (pc^ula)  were  lucerne  clover  (medica), 
Greek  hay  (foenum  Graecum),  vetch  (vicia),  pulse  (ervum) 
and  a  mixed  fodder  (farrago).  A  species  of  clover  (ocinum) 
and  also  of  broom  (cytisus)  were  sown  to  be  cut  green  for 
fodder,"  while  hay  was  stored  up  for  oxen  at  the  plough." 
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to  seek  a  farm  near  a  thriving  town  or  on  the  sea,  near   a 
navigable  river  or  on  u  road  well  built  and  much  travelled.' 

j.  Vineyards 

We  have  already  indicated  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  vine  was  not  found  in  Italy.  It  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  culture  of  cereals,  however,  which  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  production  of  wine  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale.'  Even  in  Cato's  time,  indeed,  the  vineyard  ranked 
first  in  the  scale  of  importance  ;  it  had  become  more  profitable 
to  rear  vines  than  to  grow  cereals.^  A  century  later,  however, 
in  Varro's  time,  Scrofa  preferred  good  meadows  to  vineyards. 
Changing  economic  conditions  rendered  vineyards  less  pro- 
fitable than  meadows, — in  fact,  they  were  believed  to  cost  as 
much  as  they  produced.*  But  at  a  period  later  still  Columella 
pointed  out  that  vineyards  yielded  excellent  returns."  He 
compared  vineyards  with  meadows,  pastures,  woods  and  corn- 
lands  and  found  the  vineyards  the  most  productive.* 

The  production  of  wine  became  extensive  after  the  culture 
of  cereals  had  ceased  to  be  profitable  and  before  the  too  great 
extension  of  the  large  estates  had  turned  Italy  into  grazing 
land.  It  was  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  law 
which  forbade  transalpine  nations  to  plant  vines  and  olives.' 
The  wines  of  certain  districts  of  Italy  acquired  considerable 
reputation.  Cato  advises  that  they  be  very  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  good  name  of  a  wine.  "See  to  it,"  says  he,  "that 
you  attend  to  the  gathering  of  the  grapes  when  they  are  well 
ripened  and  dry,  lest  your  wine  lose  its  reputation. ""  The 
noted  Falemtan  of  the  last  century  B.C.  is  mentioned  neither 
by  Plautus  nor  by  Cato.  The  former  speaks  of  Greek  wines, 
those  of  Leucadia.  Lesbos.  Thasos,  and  Chios;*  Cato  enumer- 
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G„ek  wi„„  indict  <^„ri.?„V'r ■«■>""  -ith  variou, 
■nued  commerce  wi.h  G„e^'  ^.o  i„7  "'"'^"'^  "  ""- 
how  they  can  be  made  inTuiy  ;„""  "*•  *'™ '"^'«™» 
W"e  held  ;n  great  repute  ev.  nTft„  .1  *^  "'""■  '"'"'ver, 
Falemian."  The  eultivatior  „f  fu  '^'  -"'^-^urtion  of  ,he 
Wide-spread  .hrouZm  Tdd  tirVr^.  '"  """  ^» 
Alba  above  all.J  and   Fom.rae .  If  p     .    '  '"  '^''""■.  «' 

Ve^,trae,»wasrea,«ithevi™     VheSah"      ■   '"''"""""■  '"" 
a-d  poor  product  of  the  grape  ,,    ^!"'""'^^  P'-«'"ced  a  cheap 

wmes  were  those  of  Caecubrm  i  I  ""  '*''•  "'  «■>»>«« 

Cales  in  «,u.her„  CamA„ia"     ;"  ':""'^"'  '-"'""  ""«  of 

produced  «„.„  Ca.«,r«    „„„!,'?"•,."'   '^'""P»"ia  were 

ofVesuviusandSurrentinumandTh  *",""""■•  ""^  """ 

«"d  Massic  wines..  The  A^n  "  '.""""^  '^"""'^  P^lemian  • 
on  an  equahty  wi.h  Fa.errnT  v""i  f'"'  "'  ™""o"«l 
varieties  indicate  very  welXJ^j^, '"''""  ^hesc  numeroua 
facture  was  extended  "^^°''"  "''i'^h  the  manu- 

'^h  pitch  both  jars  and  tasSn'"  Thr'  "'"'"'■  '»  ""•"' 
(Pasl,nat,o),  leaf-pluckinj    f*!-*      ,        ™^>'""'' "«wWng 

four  times  a  year  ■  the  su3  T"  ''''*^  «  '"^ast  threes 
'oppedofftwi«aye„LtaThf ""'  ''"^^  """  '""ots  we" 
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farth,  in  the  uituimi  whf-  the  cltuter  began  to  turn  colour.' 
In  the  autumn  the  vincdrewr  dug  ibout  the  vtaet.'  Either 
inthe  ipring  or  when  the  grapei  were  ripe  they  mre  grafted 
according  to  one  of  three  methods,  inciiion,  inarching,  or 
tx)ring.'^ 

Rich,  free  soil  was  considered  best  suited  for  vineyards.* 
Columella  advised  that  the  vines  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  at- 
tractive t.  the  master  and  easily  to  admit  of  his  inspecting 
them.'  The  distance  between  them  varied  with  the  soils 
from  five  to  eight  feet.  Because  tlieir  soil  was  very  moist 
and  rather  weak  the  Umbri  and  Marsi  planted  them  even 
twenty  feet  apart,'  They  wetc  fastened  either  to  trees  or 
to  poles.  Of  the  trees  the  elm  most  commonly  was  used  :» 
less  frequently,  the  willow,"  of  which  a  jugcrum  could  provide 
supports  for  twenty-five  jugera  of  vines  ,•  and  sometimes 
the  oak, at  the  winter  solstice.'"  When  props  were  necessary 
a  single  f.-p  supported  the  vine,  although  cross-poles  occa- 
sionallv  jcmr,"  these  together."  The  planting  was  done  both 
in  spring  aud  in  autumn;"  the  setting  of  the  vine  was  regulated 
by  the  moon  ;  and  the  seventeenth  day  was  considered  most 
tacky  for  this  operation.''  VergU  recommended  that  the 
husbandman  place  the  vine-cuttings  in  furrows  as  shallow 
as  possible,"  and  adds,  "Be  first  to  dig  the  ground, first  to 
wheel  away  and  bum  the  prunings,  and  first  to  carry  the  vine- 
piles  indoors^ be  last,  however,  to  gather  the  vintage."'* 
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first  phase  of  the  decadcn™  of     "?"'"'"'«■  ""d  "ith  the 
•■".e  .,  wa,  p„fi„y,  ,„';^^  °f  3  s  m  Italy.    By  Cato^ 
'"  l>B  list  olivf -yards  wl  J?  ?""'""''  '"  ol've-orchards 
"•eadow,  and  co™,td    rutT,f  "1  """^  Profitable  thaV 
"ell  watered  gardens   and  wi W  r""",''  *'«''  ""'>-d" 
"  we  have  seen,  the  oliw  „"         *    '^'       '"""■'•.   however 
-'"vation  had  to  be  pr"  ecre^rT'  "^  ^'"■"«'  """"» 
alpine  competition.  "*  ""^  ""=  Prevention  of  trans- 

^-l'r;:r^nr;tr;^/t""™*'"  ^^^"- 

o^^Wrun,.  Ther  o/  I  a,y  td'he'h'",""  '''^'"^^ 
«««,„,  ,^^  ^  ^^  y  held  the  h,g,,„,  p,^^  ._,  ^^ 

»h«h  produced  the  I.icintan  o«\Z  ,  '  ?"''  "'  ^'""frxm 
^'-mella  distinguished  no  1^  ThL  ,'^'"""","'  ^putation^ 
^««.a,  -<<!««,  t,,,,^^  1^'t      '™  '^'"'"  "'  olives 

r,l  the  most  agreeabte  of  th/l.  "'  '""'  "'  '"e  ZZl 
IWh  of  these  and  the  O^r*        ^n*'""  ">=  "«'«  beautifT 
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othtr  •uthon,  eight  varietieiofalivci.'  Coiidthni,  Kadiiumaior, 
SaUenlitia,  OrcUti,  fosta,  Strgittiu,  Colminima.Albicrnt ;  in 
cold  and  meagre  only  the  Liciniana.' 

One  surpaMing  merit  posseMed  by  the  olive  which  was 
used  so  extensively  in  Italy  not  only  for  oil.  but  also  for  food,' 
w«l  that  tor  cultivation  it  required  scarcely  any  outlay.' 
Nor  was  this  the  only  superiority  in  the  husbondman's  eyes. 
According  to  Vergil  the  soils  adapted  to  the  olive  wire  stub- 
born soils,  ungracious  hills,  fields  of  lean  marl  and  pebbly 
brush-wood.  Unds  that,  ever  green  with  grass,  exhaled  mists, 
ever  drinking  in  and  draining  away  the  water.*  Columella 
•Utes  that  olive  orchards  were  at  the  same  time  corn-fields  : 
"When  the  tilled  olive-field  is  not  sown  with  corn,  the  tender 
•hoots  come  forth,  but  the  olive-tree  yields  its  fruit  when  the 
field  is  bearing  a  crop.""  Indispensable  to  the  olive-yard 
were  the  willows  from  which  baskets  were  made  to  carry 
olives  to   market.' 

The  tree  was  propagated  by  planting  small  pieces  of  the 
trunk  or  branches.'  In  grafting  the  process  of  inarching 
was  employed."  The  pruning  of  each  grove  occupied  forty- 
five  days  beginning  with  the  fifteenth  day  before  the  spring 
equinox.*  T-j  gather  the  fruit  an  attempt  was  made  to  pluck 
the  olive  by  hand  ;  when  this  was  found  impossible  even  with 
a  ladder,  it  was  beaten  down  with  poles.  But  Varro  is  very 
particular  to  caution  the  gatherers  to  spare  the  bark  and  the 
fruit-buds.  The  damage  generally  inflicted  by  this  crude 
method  of  harvesting  Varro  considered  a  sufficient  explan- 
ation of  the  fact  that  the  olive  produced  a  crop  only  in  al- 
temate  years."   In  making^tjleQil,  Cato  advises  that  the  olive 
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««  cultivated  oJivcfam,  on..  huL^T  i  ™h  JUfJfnim  of  a 
'«"<»  For  an  oil  «or  ™»rcZd  "",'  '"'■"'>'  J""""  '"  «" 
™allve«,J,,„,h„,<,j  ™^""j'ba™.  '""'"W  and  two 
for  oil,  one  «a.er-pitcl,er  ™  „  """  ''"""■ '""  »">?"<>"» 
one  pin.  oil-dish,  oL  Hp  ,^  f„„  "  r.'""'"*  ""'  l^lrante^, 
pitcher,,  two  pitcher,  ho IdT^, t "f  n  ''  'T'"' '''"  ""•■'" 
Wle,,  two  Iceys  „i,h  bar,  for  L  "'"'"'■  '"°  '«»<'^" 
•c"l«,  one  hundred-pound  wlht     Tl™"""'  ™^  P""  "f 

The  production  of  ,h,     i  '^        "''  "^  °"'"  »"«ht,  < 
that  in  .he  la«  ^ene^  ,„„  t'Th '"."^^  """  »°  «'™-ve 
•"ive-oil  .0  the  pLiZT"  "'  "^  ^'^P-'blic  Italy  exported 
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cwd.'  In  reaping,  three  Hfflm  ^ '''■"'*""« ''"d- 
".a,manydi,.ric.,.  iTvtbrZ  '""^°''  ""'  ^P'oy"! 
.  hook  the  „raw  close  to  the  »  'nd'^f'"-  ™'  '°  ""  "'"■ 
"ch  handful  a,  i,  wa,  c^^i^^  '"  *>»'"  »"  '"e  ground 
been  „„,de  they  went  ba?k  over  ,heT  ""'  ""^^  '««' 
'rora  the  stalk,  and  throwinr  h  '  "'"''"'"^  ""e  ear, 

ri«l  to  the  thre,hing-fl  ™  '  V  ™  '"•" '^*"»  'o  be  car- 
.ul»equently  stacked.  7n  Rcenl  1  '  °"  ""  «'"  "" 
a  curved  wooden  iacHlun,.  which  Sd  a  sm^r""'  """^"^^ 
^J5i™d,  they  grasped  a  hnnoh    .  '™"'»"'"'«ched 
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afterwards  they  i:ut  the  straw  left  standing  in  the  field.  But 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  in  several  other  districts  the  cus- 
torn  was  to  grasp  in  the  left  hand  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk 
and  to  cut  it  off  in  the  middle  ;  the  portion  that  was  left  below 
the  hand  was  cut  later.'  In  these  three  methods  of  reaping 
we  find  no  hint  of  binding  the  grain  into  sheaves,  although 
Varro  and  Pliny  menticm  sheaves  of  hay.'  Hay,  too,  was  cut 
before  it  had  become  parched.  Some  even  turned  water  upon 
the  meadow  before  mowing  ;  while  the  night-time,  when  the 
dew  covered  the  grass,  was  generally  believed  to  be  thp  proper 
time  for  mowuig."  ' '  You  should  cut  your  grass  with  sijkles, ' ' 
says  Vano, ' '  as  scon  as  it  has  ceased  to  grow  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  turn  dry.  Turn  with  forks  as  it  is  drying;  and,  when 
quite  dry,*  tie  io  small  bundles  and  carry  home  ;  then  rake 
what  is  left  upon  the  meadow  and  add  to  the  crop. ' "  Carts 
and  wagons  often  carried  the  crops  from  the  fields.  The  grain 
was  taken  sometimes  to  a  shed,  mibilarium,  near  the  threshing- 
floor,  area,  and  opening  towards  it  so  that  the  com  might 
easily  be  thrown  into  the  area,  and,  if  it  rained,  quickly  re- 
turned.* 

The  crude  character  of  the  implements  involved  a  great 
waste  of  energy.  For  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  removed  the 
Romans  immediately  mowed  a  field  a  second  time  to  secui« 
what  had  been  missed.'  In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  mowing 
was  not  done  till  after  the  harvest  ;"  throughout  the  penin- 
sula the  mowers  cut  with  one  hand  only.  A  fair  day's  work 
for  one  man  was  to  cut  a  jugerum  of  grass,  or  to  bind  twdve 
hundred  sheaves  of  four  pounds  each;'  while  Columella  is  out 
authority  for  the  statement  that,  for  reaping,  a  jugerum  of 
(rjWcBw  or  siliga  each  required  one  and  one-half  days  ;  beana, 
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'i".  each  three  '  ^  '  *'*™'  'w  ;  acer  and 

in  the  place  of  ,«S  wa^u°^  '^ f  ^«*  "'t"  ""t  ""en 
U.i.d  and  „s„a.  TefhodTasTd^^rr^  'Zf  .'^ 
horses,  over  the  well  filled  area  '     T?^  .    «"nrtiiiies 

Romans  threw  it  intotfie 3  J^  T"*  "^  «™^  "» 
or  used  »  f,.„  /    ™°  "'  "^o  «n'h  a  shovel  (venlilabnLm.\ 

of  the  com  was  saved  for  seed.'    If  it  was^  h-  ^ 

for  any  considerable  period  it  w».  i  I  ^  preserved 
nor  was  less  care  shor^storirit'^''  t*"""  "»'  ••* 
vises  that  the  ground  whe^  TZm^  Z  "'.^°"'  *=*'"  «•■ 
chaff  and  then  tramped  doJcl'^tirne'^"""^'""' 
this  was  to  ensure  nrot^^i™  •  '^^  ™'  P"rpose  of 
After  it  was  finely  ^^Z^T   T"^    '"''    ""«■ 

With  thict  mud  Ld'^^n^r jsr  £i  r  "^ 

wheat  in  caves,  others  in  weU,-  hT-  .  T  *"^  "°'«* 
of  chaff  in  the  botto^.^;  f  ™'"""yP'««'  »'»y«- 
dude  the  aiT  G^la^es  2.  "^^  P'^^-tions  to  S- 
admitting,  othe^^^^^^rngot^lur:"  "t^TT"'-"" 
'«P.n.ens  were  stored'a^  s^  ^ ^^T'^^^ 
on  the  eround  after  ,-,nn^7^  ■  ^^'  ^"*  't"".  'eft 
At  o.her^s,rwas^\r;°?^"°"  ""  ''""«'  "««' 
to  th.tch  houa^  .Tn  ^  ^n!!"^' "  *°  "«''  «''"'  « 

"  ""  connection  Cato  offera  the  wise 

'Col.,  R.R..  n,  ;aii. 
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advice  :  ••  When  you  lay  up  straw,  put  under  cover  that  in 
which  there  .s  the  greatest  nurture  of  grass,  sprinkle  it  with 
salt,  and  use  it  as  hay,"' 

But  a  startling  condition  is  revealed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  proportion  of  the  product  to  the  seed  sown.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Leontini  in  Sicily,  Cicero  declares  that  a  return 
of  eight  to  one  was  a  good  crop,  that  favourable  conditions 
produced  ten  to  one.'  Varro  estimated  the  product  in  some 
places  at  ten  to  one,  m  others,  as  in  Etruria,  at  fifteen  to  one 
He  likewise  informs  us  that  the  yield  at  Subaritanum  was  one 
hundred  to  one,-doubtIess  a  very  exceptional  case.'  What 
then,  IS  the  meaning  when  compared  with  these  facts  of  the 
statement  of  Columella,  that  he  can  scarcely  remember  when 
over  the  greater  portion  of  Italy,  the  return  was  as  much 
as  four  to  one  ?<  Does  it  indicate  a  decline  in  the  produc 
tivityof  land  throughout  Italy  ? 

m.  Tke  Farmers  Calendar 
In  the  regulation  of  the  different  operations  of  husbandry 
the  fanners  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  moon,  the  stars 
and  the  wind  as  did  the  sailors.'  For  example,  the  handling 
of  the  crops  was  under  the  domination  of  the  sun  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon  ;•  trees  were  planted  during  the  first 
quarter  ;'  in  the  spring  the  meadows  were  manured  only  at 
the  time  of  the  new  moon.'  In  an  interesting  passage  Plinv 
has  given  us  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  agriculture     •  ■  AU 

during  the  first  rather  than  the  last  quarter.  Manure  miBt 
never  be  touched  except  during  the  last  quarter  ;  but  by  all 
ineans  manure  the  land  during  the  change  of  moon  and  at 
the  first  quarter.     Duringjh^,  geld  your  boars,  bulb. 

ICato.  R.R.,  LIV  a.  ' 
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t),o  _„  »"Pposc  tnat  the  seasons  and  the  Dha«r<:  r.f 

the  moon  were  observed  with  such  minuteness     wf^ 

Moreover    h.  '  ".         ""'y  ^'^  '■""sehold  holidays  ■•• 

means  hmited.    Old  trenches  could  be  cleaMd   I^  ni? 

a't^d'r'^-^'r*"'''"''"^''^^'^"^^^^^^^^^ 

^d^  d^i  "r^,Xt"i'  t,T  T'-  '™'^""^ 
"^'^P'.  imewise,  would  consider  it  right  and 

'™°>''  ""■■  xvm, ..,  „,., 
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lawful  on  holidays  to  attend  to  irrigation,  to  fence  corn- 
fields, to  bum  brambles,  to  wash  sheep,  to  convey  oil  or  apples 
to  a  neighbouring  town  to  purchase  wares.^    Columella  stated 
that  it  was  permitted  to  grind  com,  to  cut  faggots,  to  make 
candle-dips,  to  cultivate  a  vineyard  that  had  been  contracted 
for,  to  clean  out  fish-ponds,  preserves,  old  trenches,  to  cut 
the  aftermath,  to  spread  manure  over  a  field,  to  pile  it  in  heaps, 
to  pluck  the  fruit  purchased   from   an   olive-plantation,  to 
dry  apples,  pears  and  figs,  to  make  a  cheese,  to  carry    trees 
for  planting  on  the  back  or  on  a  single  beast  of  burden  but  not 
on  one   yoked   to  a   wagon.     Certain  operations,   however, 
were  not  allowed,  such  as  to  thin  a  grove,  to  cut,  Lind  or  carry 
hay,  or  to  gather  the  vintage  or  olives."    He  was  considered 
the  worst  of  all  husbandmen  who,  in  fine  weather,  worked 
under  cover  rather  than  in  the  fields.'    On  rainy  days,  there- 
fore, a  multiplicity  of  duties  awaited  the  farmer.     Casks  were 
washed  and  mended,  the  villa  cleaned,  com  carried  away, 
dung  carried  out,  dung-hills  made,  seed  cleaned,  old  ropea 
repaired,  new  ones  made,  and  the  servants'  clothes  mended.* 
"Seek  out,"  says  Cato,  "what  can  be  done  in  the  villa  during 
rain.     Let   there  be  no  pause  to   work.    Clean   up  things. 
Consider  that  if  nothing  is  done,  the  expenditure  will  continue 
none  the  less. '  '^    Vergil  recommends  the  ploughman  on  xainy 
days  to  beat  out  the  stubborn  point  of  his  blunted  share.     Other 
timely  duties  are  mentioned  :  to  hollow  troughs  out  of  the 
trees,  to  brand  the  flock,  to  sharpen  stakes  and  poles,  to  sort 
bands  for  vines,  to  weave  baskets,  and  to  parch  and  pound 
com.*    He  was  a  bad  head  of  a  household  who  did  by  day, 
except  m  bad  weather,  tasks  which  could  be  done  at  night.' 
Cato  enjoined  upcn  the  husbandmen  to  hew  by  torchlight 
through  winter  the  vine-props  and  the  stakes  if  dry  ;  to  maka 
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torch-splinters  ;  and  ,o  carry  out  manure.'  According  to 
.ZS'-  ^^'  '  """  oiwations  nicfa  aa  cutting  com  and 
throhmg  were  better  adapted  to  the  noon-day  heat,  others  such 
«  preparmg  torch-wood,  could  be  better  performed  by  night  > 
Public  work,  also,  made  demands  on  the  time  of  the  far- 
mer.  To  the  excuse  given  to  his  master  by  the  vilicus  that 
sufficient  work  was  not  in  evidence  because  the  slaves  had  been 
m^loyed  on  some  public  tasks  Cato  rejoins  that  the  paving 
rf  the  highway  was  one  of  the  duties  that  could  be  performed 
onhohdays.'  It  seems  that  each  person  was  resp^sible  for 
»eeprag  m  repair  the  road  in  frrait  of  his  own  property  ■ '  If 
the  road  is  not  properly  made,  ■  we  are  told,  "  the  law  allow, 
a  man  to  drivr  his  beast  of  burden  wherever  he  likes  "  It 
IS  probable   then,  that  to  prevent  travellers  from  trespassing 

«J!,1  f  ^  "■^""r  ""^W  ^^'  even  at  considerable 
expense,  to  keep  his  share  of  the  highway  mended  • 

The  season  and  the  weather  notably  influenced  the  ac- 

^Zl^  "'■     ^""  '""^  ""PPly  "'  fW  varied  with 

I^J^m'?.  -^rations  and  seasons.  For  instance,  of  the 
household  those  who  worked  were  to  receive  four  modii  of 
wneat  m  the  winter  ;  in  the  summer  four  and  a  half  The 
■cward  the  stewardess,  the  superintendent  and  the  shephert 
obtamed  each  three  modii  ;  the  fettered  slaves  four  pounds 
rf  bread  m  the  winter,  five  when  they  b  gan  to  dig  thrvine- 

.':trt.rds.''""  ""*  ""^'"^ "-  ^""-^  --  -'^--^ 

The  duties  allotted  to  the  various  seasons  may  be 
traced  with  considerable  minuteness  ;  a  more  general  sketch 
WJI  best  suit  our  purpose.  The  whole  year  was  divided 
»to  four  periods  by  the  winter  and  the  summer  solstice  and 
tfie  venial  and  autumnal  equinox.  Each  of  these  was  sub- 
Jivded  mto  two  parts  byjthe^^valence  of  the  west  winds, 
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by  the  morning  rising  of  the  Veigiliae,  by  the  setting  of  the 
Lyre,  and  by  the  morning  setting  of  the  V«-<^wk.'  From  the 
winter  solstice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  west  winds  the  crops 
were  drained  of  water  ;  when  the  weather  permitted,  the  ground 
was  dug  with  a  double  mattock ,  the  rose  and  the  vine  were  plant- 
ed ,  ditches  made  ;  whatever  could  be  done  under  cover  was  at- 
tended to  at  daybreak,— sharpening  iron  tools,  fitting  on  hand- 
les, repairing  broken  dolia,  fashioning  covers  for  sheep,  and 
cleaning  their  wool.  The  vines  and  the  trees  used  for  support 
were  pruned  during  this  period.'  From  the  prevalence  of  the 
west  winds  to  the  vernal  equinox  was  a  period  of  extreme  activity 
for  the  agriculturist.  Seed-plots  of  all  kinds  were  planted,  the 
meadows  cleaned  and  manured,  the  ground  dug  up  about  the 
roots  of  the  vines,  the  vines  pruned,  projecting  roots  lopped  off, 
willows  sown,  crops  hoed  and  three-months  wheat  sown. 
This  was  considered,  moreover,  the  very  best  time  for  making 
ditches,  for  planting  the  elm,  the  fig  and  the  olive  in  damp 
soils.  The  meagre,  gravelly  and,  later,  the  rich,  heavy,  watery 
soils  were  ploughed.'  From  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  morning 
rising  of  the  Vergiliae  the  crops  were  weeded,  the  land  broken  up, 
the  willows  cut,  the  meadows  taken  caie  of,  the  olive  sown  and 
pruned.  Pliny  says  that  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  this 
interval  haste  should  be  made  to  complete  anything  left  un- 
done before  the  equinox,  that  the  farmer  should  bear  in  mind 
the  jibes  and  taunts  reserved  for  those  who  are  late  in  pruning 
their  vines.  The  latter  half  of  this  period  is  devoted  to  sowing 
panic  and  millet.*  From  the  morning  rising  of  the  Vergiliae 
to  the  summer  solstice  new  vineyards  were  dug,  ploughed 
and  harrowed  :  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  lopped  off  ;  all  the 
pasture,  the  vetches,  the  hay,  the  first  clover  and  the  muted 
fodder  cut.  The  meadows  were  mown  about  the  first  of  June, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  hay  was  removed,  they  were  watered,  the 
fruit-trees   sprinkled,    and  the  sheep  washed  and   sheared.' 
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From  the  summer  solstice  to  the  setting  of  the  Lvre  th. 

^T.T'^'T'  ■•  "-fi"'.-''=ventlfe^ndpb4h„' 
completed  ;  vetches,  lentils,  chick-peas,  the  bitter  ve°ch  ^5 
the  legumens  sown  ;  M  vineyards  harrowed  a  se»nd  nTw 
ones  a  third  time  if  there  were  clods  ;  the  barly  lir^^T 
Uken   m  ;   and  the  area  made  ready  f^r  th,e*I„.  .^^ 

•n^  as  htter  was  cut  and  piled  in  heaps,  the  cross- 
Roughing  done,  the  foliage  cut,  the  wate'ek  mea^^ 
mown  again,  vetches,  kidney-beans  and  hay-gra  ™soZ 
teives  raked  together,  and  someHmes  the  vintagrR«he^™J 
ftom  the  autumnal  equinox   to  the  morning    sitting    of 

the  clusters,  made  the  vintage,  began  to  prune  the  vines  anH^ 
propagatefruit  tiees.'  From  the  moving  Lutag„  the  Ke:^^ 
tothe  winter  solstice  lilies  and  saffron  were  sown,  new  trew^ 

^«  hTlW  ":  °/™"'"«.P'""«d.^ootsof  l.«s manned, 
vu.es   hilled,  and  the  presses  well  washed  and  stored  away.« 

n.  Labour  Conditions 
'All  fields,"  says  Varro,  ''are  cultivated  by  slaves  or 

.til  \T'  ",'"'  """■■  *""  »"''»'»  ">e  f,^  men^t" 
their  children  tiU  their  own  fields  as  petty  proprieto^  It 
other  times  serving  for  wages,  both  they  themLveslTtliet 

wh^r  n'  *l'"'-™"'"«  ■■  »<•  ^^  again,  there  7re  others! 
To^i.  1,^  f  ""T''  ""^  "^  "^""'"^  "ff  'heir  debts 
To  thB  whoe  class  of  freemen  the  statement  is  appUcable 

ttal,  "^^  '°  "f  J""^  ""P  ""■"  "«"  ='a™  labour  at  aU 
times  m  disease-Iaden  districts,  and  even  in  the    healthful 

r^onsjiswelUorthemore^ifficuUUsksof  husLd,;,Uke 
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the  htrvHting  of  the  vintate  ud  the  crop*. '  ■'    C«to,  tile, 
wmld  employ  free  labour  only  for  occuional  opentien  ;» 
while  Columella,  agreeing  with  Varro  that  dave  hibour  wm 
preferable  to  free  except  in  unhealthy  locahUes.   nevertheleu 
ia  careful  to  entrust  diatant  com-laod  to  fret  farmers  rather 
than  to  slaves.'    We    should  conclude,  then,  that  there  ex- 
lated  in  Italy,  even  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  a  class 
of  free  labourers.   These  must  not  be  confused  with  the  optnrii, 
slave  laboui  ers,  who  probably  existed  in  considerable  numben 
and  who  were  often  hired  from  neighbours;'  a  class  of  workmen 
that  Cassius  urges  should  be  at  least  twenty-two  years  of  age 
and  wiUing  to  be  taught  agricuHure."    Farms  at  a  distance 
from  a  town  kept  their  own  sup|dy  of  "doctors,  fullers  and 
smiths;  ■ '  these  artisans  went  the  round  of  farms  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  and  probably  were  slaves  owned  by  some  Crassus.* 
The  extension  of  pasturage  augmented  the  employment 
of  slave  labour.    That  shepherds  vtre  chosen  generally  from 
the  class  of  slaves'  is  implied  in  the  conditions  given  by  Varro 
for  the  sale  of  shepherds,'  and  is  evident  from  the  law  of  Juliua 
Caesar  which  demanded  that  among  the  shepherds  one-third 
be  free  men.'    Varro  supplements  our  information  in  his 
sketch  of  characteristics  essential  for  the  various  types  of 
shepherds.    While  even  boys  were  suitable  for  the  lesser 
•tock,  the  larger  cattle  required  men  of  mature  age.    There 
were  two  classes  of  shepherds  :  the  more  robust  living  in  the 
Oountains,  and  carrying  arms  ;  and  those  of  the  farm  indudmg 
not  only  boys  but  even  gfrls.    While  the  shepherds  fed  their 
sheep  in  common,  each  passed  the  night  with  his  own  flock. 
All  served  ui,Jer  the  head  shepherd  who  was  more  exper- 
ienced  and  older  than  the  rest,  and  yet  not  so  much  older 
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««1  the  hardships  of  XL?  ."  ""Khnw  of  the  defile, 
ou.  ch.rac.or  of'r/h  pl™™^';  '"^''^  ^""""y  -an^r- 
with  robust  frame,  with  swif,  ,  .  ""  ''"'"''*  "*  '^'«>«" 
t>..y  n.ay  „«  „„,y  follow  the  tVdh„7  ""'  '""^  """"'  '"" 
wild  beasts  and  robberr  .h»,  ^^'  '"*"  ^"^  "«■"  f™" 
animals,  may  rltd  ,"00  The  7'^"l  '"""  °"  '""^^ 

•nountains  and  i„  the  ,Ldv  Hefif""""  °" """''""■' 
to  prepare  food  and  to  rJ^  ...  ''  "'"''  «'™"  """"c" 
and  comentr^  Varro  llf ;  '  '^P"""'  "«"^  <««K'« 
.hepherds  necessary T  he  flrs'^V'".'".^  """"*'  •" 
difference  of  opinion.  ■For  ml,,  ,T"  "  ""'"  "  ^'^^ 
shepherd  for  every  eighty  sheToA"  '  ^"^"^  "  ™'^'' 
dred  :  but  you  can  more  easilt  d'..  "^^  """^  °"'  •■««- 
herds  in  those  lar«  8^^",^^,  *"'."'*  ""  "■""•«■•  »'  ^hep- 
in  the  case  of  sZlI  floct  as  orVa""'"  '"^  "■™""''^'  '"- 
«venty  sheep  to  each "reoLrH  ^°  ."       ""•'*"■     '  «'^' 

Nor  yet  have    you    as  ^f 'I' ^L ''■■'"'■  ^'S^ty  to  each, 
mares    two    men    ar^  TX  """'■     ^°'  "  ^erd  of 

shepherds   of    Italy     remT'^Z   """■  "^O' fifty.-     The 
own   masters  and  ,L,        "'"    ""^    """"l    °f    their 

>awle«;andittcam:.hT11,";'''   'T^'   "^"^  ""'^''^ 
will  they  couldTour.i.  .^  J°iP^">''^^"'"«'"their 

We  tave  notTdToua  etfo™  r  "/'^  "'"='™^  ^'--■' 
the  pay  of  the  ordLaTC  "u HuTal  2  t''"  '°  ''^'"'« 

existed  a  regular  wa«  Xh  .T  "•     """"er,  there 

"hentheoli^werellJf  I  u"  """'"'''  '°  ^"""i.  'or 
had  to  make  dcTwfon  thT  °''  '^'^''  ""=  ""'^"^'O' 

rate  had  not  beenSxLtf  "T'  ""^'  ""^  ^^'■'"""y 
partners.  A^^d^toX  t^tr  "^  ""^  '^"^-^ 
prevent  the  contract  frL^  precaution  was  taken  to 

The  object  Ts    o  p  ZX'  Zf '  "' '°°  '"^''  "  P"^-' 
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Polybiui  infomu  lu  that  the  pay  o(  the  intantiy  loldicr 
wai  two  oboU  (six  cenH)  per  day,  of  the  centurion  four  oboU 
(twelve  centf).  The  monthly  allowance  of  com  wai  tor  the 
foot-soldier  two-thirds  of  an  Attic  bushel  of  wheat,  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cavalry  two  bushels  of  wheat,  seven  of  barley. 
The  Roman  soldiers  were  obliged  to  purchase  their  com  and 
their  clothes  and  the  arms  occasionally  needed  at  a  stated 
price.  This  sum  the  quaestor  deducted  from  their  pay.' 
Julius  Caesar  doubled  the  pay  of  the  legions,  ao  that  the  in- 
fantry soldier  received  four  oboli.'  If  we  can  take  the  25,000 
drachmae  per  day  which  the  40,000  miners  at  New  Carthage, 
Spain,  yielded  the  Republic  as  the  daily  wage  of  public 
slaves  who  were  let  out  by  the  state,  then  the  daily  wage  of 
a  miner  was  five-eighths  of  a  drachma  (about  twelve  cents)." 

i  .1.    INDUSTKIE9,   TRADE  AND  COHMBRCI 

a.  Business  Afeihods 
The  importance  which  the  Romans  attached  to  book- 
keepmg  is  characteristic  of  their  singular  caution  in  business 
relations,  and  indicative  of  a  scrupulous  exactness  as  to  detail. 
Thus,  m  the  public  accounts  commanders  registered  the  sums 
of  money  received  from  the  enemy.  Such  an  entry  Pompey 
made  of  the  money  lodged  with  his  quaestor,*  and  Scipio, 
of  the  amount  handed  over  by  Antiochus.'  Magistrates  and 
governors  kept  books  of  accounts.  That  this  was  considered 
important  may  be  inferred  from  several  well  known  instances. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  recover  his  lost 
accounts."  Cato  Minor  was  exasperated  at  his  failure  to 
stand  forth  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  an  accurate  governor 
when  on  his  return  from  Cyprus  his  books  were  lost.'  Cicero 
notes  as  most  suspicious  that  of  those  years  of  government 
during  which  Verres  alleged  that  he  had  made  numerous 

■Polyb.  Hill,  vi,  x»xlx,  11.5 
>Su«..  J.  Cius.,  XXVI. 
"Stnibo,        Tj,  III,  ,„.j. 
•Veil.  Pa.     ,  II,  „.  s- 
"Polyb.  Hill,  XXIV,  QA,  7. 
"Plut.,   Tib.  Gracck..   VI.    i, 
'Plut..  Coto  Min,  XXXVIII,  j.j. 
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^-r*"  t-ouiia,  .p»,„  to  l?J  /***  '"*«dual  not  under  th, 
the-  book.  (JS,)  ««»,?'!*'''' °'"™«"'»'    In 

«^'<.)  «d  «P.nditureM'"Zr'Z. '''"%'*"'''''  '«- 
every    month   f,„„    memoiTdlVj^      '™"*™)  "Imow 

nans,!,  strong eviZ«Z^£'^  characteristic  of  the  Ro- 
•he  con.„ercL  fn^ct"'  1::^Ti:T'"'  "  """■  ™ 
careful  to  register  every  item  nfi!  '   P^ovuices   «,ere 

•■The«  is  „«  a  Tgfe  s^ul  th'?"  <^'«™  «cl.im,,_ 
Gaul  which  is  not  ent-redtathJl  '""^l^"*"  hands  in 
Accounts  were  made't^  h        T™""  "'  '*™">  «'"'ns.  ■  •' 

while  evidence  n^suVi^Xacr™::"  ""  ""'  «"«»■• 
very  questionable.^  ^y  account  books  was  considered 

puJlTthT^it^efordte"  "'"'''■  *-■"  '°  «-  ">' 
indicate,  the  cu«om  of  Kndi,^^  ,'^""T  "°"'"  """  ">' 
to  warn  individuals  a^  nft  a^ "licinT  '^""""'  ""  «'«" 
»ns  who  had  proved  tad  teul^'l^'C^r  "',T'^  «*'- 
business  instruments  which  ™-H?„  .7^'"  "'«ed  at  Rome 
modem  conditions,  plrt^t^"'^-  "'  "»«»'«  "'th 
?!?*!iJI?li?!*!e  ent-^nS  iu^T"   T*  '''P'    » 

'pi.ut.,  caj>,.,  ,;,.;.'"■  "• '"  - — ■ 


C.„|,i.,  3,,.,  .    Cto  ■j'JJ. 'Jj. 
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la  a  letter  to  Curiui  he  requested  him  to  honour  Tiro'i  drift 
to  uiy  unount.'  In  writing  to  Trebatiut  he  mentions  the 
tyngrapha,  which  would  seem  to  represent  our  promissory 
note.'  Moreover,  we  have  evidence  oi  the  negotiation  of 
letters  of  exchange  in  bii  request  to  Atticus  to  ascertain  if  he 
can  get  exchange,  permutatio,  on  Athens.'  Exchange  was 
liable  to  considerable  fluctuation  and  operated  sometimes 
to  advantage,  in  other  cases  at  a  loss.* 

Deposits  of  money  were  usually  mode  in  a  temple^  or  with 
professional  bankers,  argeniarii,  who  were  stationed  in  the 
Forum.'  But  sometimes,  as  when  Cicero  left  money  with 
them  at  Epheaus  for  investment,  the  publicani  became  the 
custodians  of  people's  wealth.'  The  chief  financial  activity, 
however,  was  centred  in  the  Forum  where  tbt  bankers,  stationed 
behind  the  temple  of  Castor,  transacted  a  business  in  money.' 

Letters  were  sealed.'  Pitchers  used  in  transportation 
were  stamped  with  their  owner's  name."*  Even  the  value  of 
advertising  was  appreciated  by  the  Romans.  They  posted 
up  (proscribo)  descriptions  of  articles  for  sale,"  at  definite 
dates."  Again,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  praetor's  edict, 
goods  Avcre  seized,  it  was  announced  by  placards  placed  in 
the  most  frequented  places  ;  assignees  and  trusli-ts  were  ap- 
pointed, and  a  crier  made  proclamation'^  that  an  auction-sale 
would  take  place.'* 

"Ctc.  Ep.  ad  Fam..  XVI.  iv.  >. 

>Clc  .  Ep  ad  Fam.  VII.  Jivii,  i, 

>Clc,  Ep.adAti..  XI.  I.  a  ;  XII.  xxiv.  i. 

*Cic,.  Ep  ad  Fam..  II.  xvll,  7 

flplaut.,  Aului.,  571-5  ;   606-7  :   Bacck..  305-4  ;  Oc,  In  M.  AhIoh..  11, 
37,  93  ;  Ep.  ad  Fam..  V,  xx.  s- 

*Plaut,  AmIuI..  J19. 

'Clr,.  Ep.  ad  Fam..  V.  xx,  9. 

sptaut.,  Curcui.,  471-So  ;  Trittum,  719-0;  Asin..  115-6,  114-5,  '4*  : 
Stuck..    1057  ;    Fn-sa,   431-5. 

•Plaut.,  Trinttm.,  789-91  ;   CIc  ,  Ep.  passim. 
lopiaut,.  Rud..  46V7  ;    Potn..  835-6. 
nCic.  Pro  M.  Tuil..  VII,  16. 
laric.  Pro  P.  QuitKt.,  IV.  16. 
iSClc  .  Pro  P.  Quincl.,  XV,  50. 


t*Ch  ,  In  A/,  Ant.,  II.  »6,  64  ;  Plaut,.  Menaeck..  1135-7  ;  Slirh  .  197 
105-6:  lai-s;  Plut.,Cic.,  XXXIII.  i.     If  we  can  believe  tne  comic  writers  tfie 
life  af  the  auctioneer  was  not  an  easy  one  (Ptaut  ,  Potn.,  11-4).     One  of  thHr 
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The  rntriction  o/  traiBc  Jn  ii««.    *       .  . 

"<«  *n  (h,  evening.      ^1'!!.,^  ","'  ""P'  '"'  "'^l-t 

t«th  hour  Provision,  ho^wr  „  T  '"""«  '"  »hc 
"hlch  h«i  arrived  by  n  .M^uIdreTu  T"*.  "''  "*""■  ««• 
or  l«]en  with  dun/'  "'""■  '■>■  """y  <•'"»'  'mpty 

V.Ubrum  entered  into  a  coJlctok«„  .'"'"""  '»  "» 
From  Cato,  too.  we  learn  1^.  J  ^  "P  ""^  P^"  of  oil  > 
onli««y  device..  The  ,r^  of  ir""'  ""  """""'  "  •" 
—  .!»  known.  For  ■««.«'  ,ST"*'i  '"P"*  P"^""' 
i.  but  the  reflection  of  T^Z  1^mT^°'  ^P"""'  "«"•» 
•b.  historian,  who  tell  t^  ak  .""'^t'?"'"'  '"  ""  """  "' 
Ccero  induced  the  Greeks  and  ,h.  i.  ''  ""offover,  that 

■■orrd'  the  food  supply  in  Gltilro  '""'"■  '"■°  •»■*  '"r- 
'!»  P«.ple,»  shows  on^L'"onet^■;°  P"--  '""^  '"""  'o 
fee  obtained  in  the  proviu™'  oTfhl  „.V  uP*"""™'  P"'^- 
n..nt  exercised  some  care  To' ,^'^  ^"  """•  "»  K°«™- 
ta  ■89  B.C.,  the  cu™ie  ae^L  hrn'?^'.  ""  ""  Already 
shield,  out  of  the  fines  levlll,H  """'"'  '"^'™  """^ 
hoarding  grain  had  m^d  t^  ZT,  """'""'^'""'^  Wo  by 
"licitud.  there  cameTher  tiTl^l'^P'-r  '  """"  "  »™i'" 
the  interests  of  thTpublTc  '^h"''!''"''  "'™"""  '""'"^ 
markets,  an  aedile  inspected  J  „  ''"™'*  '''»"''  '"  'he 

in  .he  case  of  deceDtfoT  Ifi         f  "P°«^  '"'  ^l-^.   and, 
,;; «cept.on,  confiscated  articles.'    We  have  aN 

»t«to.  «.R„  CXLIV.  CXLV 

'-ii-y,  IV,  xiii.  , 

^f  ■  F.p   aj  ,^„ ,  V.  x^l.  8 
•Lvy.  XXXVIII.  ,„v,   ,, 
„o.,,  .«..  VIII,  vl,  J  ;   s.,.,  ,  J.  Ca,..,  XLIM  :   Pla„,.,  R^., 
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ready  seen  that  in  1J9  B.C.  the  government  prohibited  the 
production  of  wine  and  oU  in  Gaul  in  order  to  sUmp  out  a 
competition  ruinous  to  Italian  producers.  In  74  B.C.  more- 
over the  government  attempted  through  M.  Sems,  curtUe 
aedile,  to  regulate  ?t  Rome  the  price  of  olive  oil  at  ten  pounds 
for  the  <«  throughout  the  whole  year.'  The  government,  hke- 
wise  tried  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  exportmg 
gold  to  Jerusalem  from  Italy  and  the  provinces  ;'  while  Cicero 
despatched  his  quaestor  to  Puteoli  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  to  Greece.' 

We  read  of  no  strikes  in  Rome  during  the  Republic,  it 
we  except  the  humorous  incident  of  the  flute-players,  who  in 
312  BC.  went  on  strike  because  they  had  been  prohibited 
from  holding  their  repasts  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
whole  body  of  flute-players  marched  off  to  Tibur,  leavmg  no 
one  in  the  city  to  play  at  the  sacrifices,  and  all  efforts  to  mduce 
them  to  return  proved  of  no  avaU.  At  length  the  Tiburtn.es, 
whose  assistance  the  Romans  implored,  invited  these  musicians 
to  their  houses  and  plied  them  with  wine  tUl  they  were  drunk. 
In  this  state  of  insensibUity  they  were  placed  on  wagons, 
and  carried  away  to  Rome.  Here,  finally,  they  consented  to 
remain  only  when  the  privilege  was  granted  them,  during 
three  days  in  every  year,  to  ramble  about  the  city  m  full  dress 
with  music* 

6.  Industries,  ManufactuTes.  etc. 
In  a  society  where  prejudice  branded  with  infamy  occu- 
pation other  than  arms  and  agriculture,  handicrafts  laboured 
under  serious  disadvantages.  Even  before  private  mdustry 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  work  of  the  slaves,  while  the  stigma 
of  association  with  slavery  stUl  attached  to  workaday  crafts, 
Cn  Flavins,  in  304  B.C.,  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  occu- 
pation as  notary  before  he  was  admitted  as  eligible  for  the 
aedaeship."    Industries,  accordingly,  played  a  small  part  m 

ipitoy,  N.H..  XV.  ,,  3. 
aCic,  Pro  L.  Flacco.  XXVIII.  67. 
SCic,  ;«  P.  Valin..  V,  11. 
«Livy,  IX,  XXX,   5,   10. 
SLivy,  IX.  xlvl.  I. 
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the  later  economy  of  Rome.    Not  industry   nor  vet  tr»H. 

^C^^.  ■""""  ""^  ™  ^  *f  ^ro^cr: 

Ii«  II  *"''"  i'^^^  ""'"'  ""^  «"''«  nientioned  in  the 

IT.  rCe  n^o^r  :;^S'  ::^Ct,T? 
::^X^ttrrr:;xry:r::ier:^ssi' 

men  present  their  bUls  for  payment  °^ '^ '^^"^*' ^^  ^^^ 
•■There  stand  the  fuller,  the  embroiderer 
Hair-dressers,  border-makers,  violet-dyers 
Dealers  in  under-clothes  and  bridal  veils  ' 
^ers  m  yellow,  sleeve-makers,  perfumers, 
Sellers  of  Imen  garments,  slipper-makers. 
Cobblers  that  squ.t  at  ease,  and  shoe-makers  ; 
There  s  and  the  sa-  Jal-dealers,  there  the  dyers 
The  millmers  and  tailors  want  their  cash  ■ 
There  stand  the  belt-makers  an,i  girdle-'sellers 
You  ve  got  these  paid,  a  thousand  more  press  on  • 
They  stand,  your  gaolers,  all  about  your  hall 
Weavers  and  fringe-dealers,  and  cabinet-miiers 
You  pay  them  and  you  think  the  list's  exhausted  • 
But  no  I  the  saffron-dyers  march  along 
Or  some  new  plague  or  other  with  his  bUI  ■■' 

who  fl  T7f  """.""'"  '"'l"«"'™t  for  the  free  peasants 
who  flocked  from  the  country  to  Rome  to  work  as  ^ii^s 

d  Th  1?"°"  ^"'^^'"^  ^"^  e-  0™'"»  to  •-  P-Tto 
death  because,  though  a  senator  of  the  Roman  people 
he  had  not  blushed  to  superintend  for  the  queen  of    Egvpt 

L'^r'"!  ^it  "^""^  -tablishment-^onduct  mostl^s- 
graceful.  The  most  important  industries  the  rich  reserved 
for   then   slaves.    Workshops,    doubtless,    were   established 

^„?^^  ''■  f*""*  ™"™*  establishments  of  this 
faggj!gjggg_censersj^  Verres  founded  manufactories  at  Me- 

»Plaut..  Rud.,  a89-Qo.  — =^-^^ 

2Sugden'8  translation  of  Plaut.,  AtUut     «oo  ,. 
»PauI.  Oros.,  Hist..  VI,  xix,  '  ■*" 

*Clc.,  Inc.  Vcrr.,  II,  iv.  a,,  46. 
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lita*  for  weaving  women's  garments,  and  at  Syracuse  for 
the  carvers  and  goldsmiths/'  We  have  already  seen  that 
Crassus  employed  about  five  liundred  slaves  as  carpenters 
and  masons.  Slaves,  moreover,  were  bought  to  become 
smiths  and  plasterers.'  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  indus- 
trial activity  of  the  last  century  or  more  of  thetiepublic  was 
centred  in  the  carefully  trained  jamiliae  of  men  like  Crassus 
and  Atticus.  We  must  suppose,  however,  that  in  Rome 
artisans,  small  merchants  and  workmen  belonged  also  to  the 
class  of  the  enfranchised.  Such  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  Augustus,  a  rope-maker.*  The  industry  of  public  baking, 
which  arose  about  174  B.C.,  probably  likewise  belonged  to 
this  class,'  and  perhaps  the  trade  of  the  barber  introduced 
into  Italy  m  300  B.C."  In  this  connection  it  is  instructive 
to  notice  how  war  influenced  the  conceptions  of  the  Romans. 
Thus,  ship-building  was  wholly  alien  to  the  tastes  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  in  a  large  meastu%  unknown  to  them  until  their 
struggle  with  Carthage  compelled  them  to  build  ships.  As 
soon  as  war,  however,  demanded  their  construction,  such 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  that  within  sixty  days  of  the  time 
when  the  timber  was  standing  in  the  forests,  one  htmdied 
and  sixty  ships  rode  at  anchor.'  While  this,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  an  important  branch  of  Roman  activity,  it  is 
of  interest  that  Ptautus  with  considerable  minuteness  has 
detailed  for  us  the  construction  of  a  ship.* 

In  Rome  certain  trades  were  locahzcd.     Thus,  we  have 

the  Carpenters'    quarter'    and   the   Scythe-makers'  street.'" 

Small  traffic  and  petty  industry  were  carried  on  in  the  Vela- 

brumorat  the  Trigeminan  gate."   On  the  farm  the  slaves  made 

"Cic, /«r.  I'.i'V.ii.  jv,  46.  lov  '" 

2(-'k..  In  C.  Vtrr..  II.  Iv,  14,  54. 
3rk  ,  Pro  Cn.  Plane,  XXV,  6j. 
^Suet  ,  Oct.  .4Kg.,  a. 
»Pllny.  JV.H..  XVllI,   11,   10,-8.! 

"VaiTO,  K«     11,  xl.  ,0  ;    Plum  ,  dpi..  -.65.8,     Barbara  seem  to  have 
cul  nails  also  (Plaut     .\nlitl .  301-5). 

'Flonis.  Epil..  II,  I  :   Paul   Oros,,  Hist..  IV.  vli, 

8PIaut..  Mil.  Glijr.  913-9, 

•LIvv,  XXXV,  «li,   10, 

lut'ir.,  In  L.  r.il..  t  4,  8.:  Pro  P.  SuUa.  XVIII,  5., 

liPlaut.,  Curtul..  48j-,3;  Capl.,  88-90;  488, 
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do^  or  th   itTof  Sr'J'  ™<'^  "™  -»'.  bm  a  co^^ 

basins  and  .^L  •  Rote t,,  !'rt'  'T""''  """■  '•»-'"• 
tides  of  clothing  tun1cT.or.  .^''  •""*  '"  P'"^'^*  "" 
wooden  shoes  %  s  vaisT,;.T  "■  P*'*™'^  garments, 
for  heavy  land  te  C  an^  J^  "'"™'  ""^  "^^^  P''"'«'>^ 
baskets  and  arms     C»l«  !     necessary  for  oil-miUs, 

tun,ae  inlat^ron^he  Jde'TcL'^'"'''"''''  ""'  ""' 
caps,  iron  implements  sicUeTsmrtT""*  "*™  ""''"^  '" 
bridle-bits,  .ndsman  chains  vr.f-  °'''  "''''■  '"'PP'"^'' 
and  dies.     At  Sinue  i  Z  in  n"  ""'""'""""■i  »Pades 

white  thteshins-slXI  The  ^st  ^  w"'"  ""^""^  """ 
and  the  best  tLSets  „t  ^f  ^  "i^^"  ^"  ^^'"'''*'  »"»■ 
and  m.l.stones  w^ett^li^  LVXlr^mt- °^'-"''"' 
rr irit*  ---  --'-.     Wafer^fS; 

a.o^^.s^^iSr?^=^^-- 

who  hurries  aCglvithhri^'     T"*"  '"'  "'  "^  ""'■■'" 

=^-wh^a^f,itr:rr;r:f:ir^ 
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Especially  stupendous  were  the  great  public  works,  buildings, 
sewers  and  roads.  While  the  highways  were  maintained 
largely  by  the  inhabitants  who  lived  beside  them,  those  mar- 
vellous military  roads  could  have  been  created  only  as  state 
undertakings.  The  construction  and  repair  of  public  works 
in  general  devolved  upon  the  aediles  and  the  censors,'  though 
occasionally  special  officers  seem  to  have  been  appointed 
to  exercise  a  supervision.^ 

It  was  from  the  artisans  that  the  political  clubs  of  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic  were  recruited.  They  were 
an  element  in  the  state,  always  important  and  often  danger- 
ous. It  would  be  apart  from  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  treatment  of  the  politi.al  influence  of  industrial 
groups.  In  64  B.C.  the  artisans  formed  a  class  upon  which 
CatiHne  could  faitUuUy  depend.  In  many  instances  ex- 
pression was  given  to  their  sentiments  in  the  shows,  where  a 
separate  place  was  allotted  them.'  During  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic  the  industrial  class  profited  largely  by  that 
liberty  of  association  accorded  to  all  whose  organizations  did 
not  contravene  public  law.  The  Twelve  Tables  had  author- 
ized complete  autonomy  in  internal  government.^  The  first 
corporations  were  semi-military,— to  assist  in  the  work  of 
equipment  and  construction  in  campaigns.'  These  colleges 
of  workmen  did  not  have  a  religious  origin  ;  nor  was  their 
primary  purpose  to  preserve  industrial  processes,  to  develop 
technical  skill  or  to  impose  conditions  of  apprenticeship. 
We  may  believe  that  where  a  father  taught  his  son  his  trade 
apprenticeship  was  by  no  means  formal,  and  that  men  of  the 
same  handicraft  could  scarcely  be  brought  together  without 
a  comparison  of  methods,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  newer 
and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  The  instinct  for  sociability, 
the  greater  dignity  which  springs  from  association  would  be 
sufficient  motives  for  their  existence.    The  corporations,  nat- 
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the  censors'  erected  the  butchers'  stalls  and  other  shops.' 
Here  were  the  cattle  market,  fomm  boarium,*  the  vegetaUe 
market,  forum  holUorium*  with  its  tabemae  (stalls),  the  fish- 
market,  forum  piscatcrium,^  and  the  wine-market,  forum  vin- 
arium.^  Here  were  the  shops,  tabemae  veteres,  originally 
seven  in  number  ;  to  these  subsequently  were  added  tabemae 
novaeJ  Thij  dealers  and  tradesmen  were  localized  in  the  city. 
On  the  Esquiline  was  the  potter  ;'  cm  the  Vicus  Tvscus  were 
gathered  dealers  in  perfume,  pepper  and  other  small  wares  ;" 
oil-dealers  congre^ted  in  the  Velabrum  ;'*  dealers  in  fruit, 
e.g.  apples  in  Varro's  time,  took  their  place  in  the  Via  Sacra;" 
we  know  of  one  inn-keeper,  who,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  found 
inn-keeping  profitable  on  the  Latin  Way;"  near  the  statue 
of  Vortumnus  were  stationed  butchers'  stalls  and  shops." 
Publishers  like  the  Sosii  issued  books.>*  Atticus  used  his 
copying  slaves  to  publish  Cicero's  speeches.  We  are  aware 
that  book-stores  were  in  existence'^  and  that  hucksters  sold 
bread  and  wine."  Great  men  like  Cicero,  who  themselves 
scorned  to  engage  in  retail  trade,  let  out  shops  to  tenants." 
We  know  also  that  one  Sassia  fitted  up  a  shop  at  Larinum 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  businessof  an  apothecary.*" 
A  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  country  and  the 
towns  in  flowers,  especially  violets  and  roses,    and  in  fruits 
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is  most  clearly  manifested  in  the  extreme  spedaliiation  of 
those  who  dealt  in  clothing.  They  include  the  cloth-fuller, 
Mlo  ;  the  embroiderer,  pkrygio  ;  the  goldsmith,  aunftx  ■ 
dealer  in  linen,  linariiu  ;  inn-keepers,  caupones  ;  border-makers, 
palagiarii  ;  makers  of  womens'  under-garments,  t'lHfiutant  ; 
makers  of  bridal  veUs,  Hammearii  ;  dyers  of  violet,  viohrii  ; 
dyers  of  yellow,  carinarii  ;  sleeve-makers,  manuUarii  ;  balsam- 
shoemakers,  murobalharii  ;  hucksters,  propolae  ■  linen-weavers, 
hnteonei  ;  slipper-makers,  cakeolarii  ;  cobblers,  sutores  ;  shoe- 
makers, diabathrarii  ;  sandal-makers,  soUarii  ;  mallow^yers, 
molockinarii  ;  menders  of  old  garments,  sardnaloTes  ;  milliners 
or  band-makers,  sirophiani ;  girdle-makers,  semixomrii  ■ 
weavers,  Uxtores  ;  fringe-makers,  limbuhrii;  cabinet-makers' 
arcularii  ;  saflron-dyers,   crocolarii.' 

Many  drcumstances  rendered  business  and  trade  highly 
speculative,  and  caused  variations  in  values.  Thus  Pliny 
tells  us  that  the  price  of  garments  fluctuated  with  the  prospect 
of  cold  weather.  If  the  Verffiliae  set  in  cloudy  skies,  ramy 
weather  was  anticipated,  and  the  price  of  cloaks  immediately 
rose  ;  on  the  other  hand,  clear  weather  forboded  a  sharp 
winter,  and  the  price  of  garments  of  other  kinds  was  sure  to 
go    up,> 

d.  Commerct 
(l)  Those  who  engaged  in  Commerce.— KeieantOe  pursuits 
were  denied  the  senatorial  famiUes  by  the  Lex  Claudia  of 
319  B.C.  No  senator  or  senator's  son  was  permitted  to 
possess  a  ship  whose  capacity  exceeded  three  hundied  am- 
phorae—a size  sufficient,  it  was  thought,  to  transport  the 
produce  of  an  individual  /undus.'  A  contempt  for  trade 
was  common  to  the  Mediterranean  world.  Ludan,  the 
Syrian  satirist,  fully  expresses  his  ;com  for  commerce; 
at  Halesa  in  SicUy  the  decree  of  Cams  Claudius  Plucher  de- 
barred from  election  as  municipal  senators  all  engaged  in 
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proper  harboura  there  but  alio  the  larger  project  of  conveying 
the  Tiber  by  a  deep  channel  directly  from  Rome  to  Circcii 
and  thence  into  the  sea  near  Tarricina.'  Again,  in  our  esti- 
mate of  the  commercial  activities  of  the  Romans  we  must  re- 
member  that  marine  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
accomplished  only  during  the  summer.'  From  November 
to  March,  so  far  as  marine  traffic  was  concerned,  one  part  of 
the  world  was  totally  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
other.^  But,  ?^  is  well  known,  the  greatest  hindrance  of  all 
to  the  development  of  marine  commerce  was  the  extensive 
practice  of  piracy.  From  the  time  of  the  expedition  against 
Scodra  in  339  B.C.  it  had  been  necessary  to  take  measures  to 
suppress  this  evil.  To  protect  Roman  commercial  interests 
expeditions  were  &tted  out  against  the  pirates.  In  103  B.C. 
the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius  captured  some  of  their  strong- 
holds and  ships.  But  Rome  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
check  piracy.  The  pirates  leagued  themselves  with  Rome's 
enemies  on  every  sea,  now  with  a  Mithradates  in  the  East, 
now  with  a  Sertorius  in  the  West.  And  after  all  it  was  hardly 
expedient  for  the  Roman  state  to  do  otherwise  than  tolerate 
piracy.  The  laxity  of  the  maritime  police  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  fostered  the  activity  of  Cretan  buccaneers  and 
Cilician  pirates  whose  traffic  in  human  lives  fed  the  great 
slave  marts.  The  Romans  profited  by  the  slave  trade  of  the 
pirates, — in  fact,  much  of  the  piracy  was  simply  slavers  plying 
their  wretched  trade,  secretly  encouraged  in  high  quarters. 
But  however  doubtful  was  Roman  policy  towards  the  pirates, 
the  effect  of  piracy  upon  commerce  was  disastrous.  Mercan- 
tile projects  were  paralysed.  The  merchant  who  ventured 
on  the  sea  had  to  undergo  grave  dangers  *  the  corsairs  of  the 
Ligurians  plundered  and  destroyed  merchant  ships  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;*  vessels  sailing  from  Italian  ports 
frequently  were  molested  by  lUyrians  ;^  export  and  import 
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Beet  ;'  whik  in  115  B.C.  taije  ftoiw  o(  pnvliiaai  c«ib«  to 
Rome  (rom  SlcUy.'  A  mcrautlk  ftty  grew  up  in  th«  «»»». 
Tliey  dunouml  for  tlK  dwtnictioa  of  Caithaic  tad  Corinth 
bccauw  tht  removal  of  thctt  riv«l«  nwuit  larger  coannercial 
opportunitiei.  Yet  Roman  commerce  wa»  alwayi  inextri- 
cably auociated  with  the  food-fupply  of  Rome.  If  developed 
for  her  into  a  wcial  nccesiity.  In  time  >he  came  to  need  every- 
thing. The  steady  decline  of  Italian  production,  which  we 
have  noted,  in  the  face  of  the  itcadily  increasing  wants  neces- 
sitated a  transmarine  traffic  in  grain.*  Rome's  trade,  there- 
fore, was  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  an  import  trade. 
Dependent  for  her  food  upon  her  provinces  and  other  cities, 
her  trade  was  stimulated  not  by  interchange  of  commodities 
so  much  as  by  that  development  of  consumption  for  which 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  itself  was  responsible.  The 
transport  of  wheat  by  land  and  sea  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
negoHaloTis,  Rome's  great  business  men.* 

Vanquished  peoples  Rome  deprived  of  •«  commtrdi 
outside  of  their  own  territory.'  Owing  to  this  handicap, 
then,  the  privilege  of  trade  among  her  subjugated  peoples 
fell  to  the  Roman  knights  who  engaged  in  commerce  very 
extensively.*  With  ceruin  districts  there  developed  a  com- 
meiw  in  special  articles.  Thus  pottery  was  brought  from 
Samos  ;'  Sgs  from  Chios,  Chalcidice,  Lydia  and  Africa  ;* 
as  we  have  seen,  com  came  from  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Africa, 
and  Spain,  and  later  from  Egypt.  Transmarine  commerce 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with  considerable  profit.  Plau- 
tus,*  as  well  as  Horace,"  remembers  the  rich  Roman  mtrcalor 
who  wanders  over  remote  seas  and  scours  the  Mediterranean. 
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I  in  Utica  that  Cato  formed  ioto  a  council ;  they  traf- 
ficked in  commerce  and  exchanged  money.  The  term  * '  ntgo- 
Uaior"  then  oscillates  in  its  signification  between  "trader" 
and  "banker"  ;  often  the  negotiator  was  both  trader  and 
banker.'  The  "  ntgotiaiores' '  belonged  for  the  most  part  to 
the  knights  (equitet).^  According  to  Sallust,  it  was  Roman 
knights,  both  soldiers  and  merchants,  negotiatores,  who  wrote 
to  Rome  for  Marius's  appointment  as  general.^  Again,  when 
the  Camutes  slew  Roman  citizens  who  had  settled  at  Gena- 
bum  to  trade,  it  is  a  distinguished  Roman  knight,  Caius 
Fufius  Cita,  in  charge  of  the  wheat  transportation,*  who 
receives  special  mention. 

Nor  did  they  merely  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  Roman 
conquests.  In  some  instances,  as  in  Gaul,  they  were  the  pioneers 
and  were  responsible  for  the  march  of  Rome's  armiea.*  We 
have  already  seen  that  commercial  and  military  enterprises 
ultimately  became  so  intimately  associated  that  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  carry  in  their  belts  money  with  which  to 
trade  on  campaigns.*  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  an  allusion 
to  this  trading  passion  among  the  troops  in  John  the  Bap- 
tist's injimction  to  the  Roman  soldiers  to  be  content  with 
their  wages  ?' 

The  provinces  presented  a  field  for  the  activities  of  the 
ntgotiatores,  and  in  them  all  save  Si:  :!y  they  proved  un- 
popular.* In  Sicily  they  seem  to  have  recc^ized  that  their 
interests  were  closely  identified  with  those  of  the  Sicilians,* 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  interference  of  Verres,  their 
business  relations  were  unrestricted.*"  They  maintained  con- 
nections with  the  whole  province,  and  especially  with  the 
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They  spread,  too,  over  Bithynia  and  Pootus  ;  and  Cicero's 
request  for  the  pro-praetor  of  these  provinces  to  assist  the 
negotiator,  M.  Laenius,  in  his  business  relations  was  only 
one  of  many  instances.* 

Though  the  publicani  or  government  contractors,  as  well 
as  the  negotiatores,  engaged  in  banking  and  finance,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  them.  The  negoOatorti,  principally 
knights,  for  the  most  part  operated  on  their  own  private 
ventures,  and  were  not  closely  associated  as  a  class  ;  the 
government  contract<n^,  also  largely  knights,  held  their 
enterprise  from  the  state  and  were  a  -nore  d^nitely  recog- 
nized order  in  society. 

In  earliest  times  wealthy  patricians,  and  doubtless 
plebeians  also,  had  advanced  money  to  those  whose  service  in 
Rome's  campaigns  forced  them  to  borrow.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, there  evolved  in  the  Forum  the  pnrfessional  banker 
with  his  record  of  deposits,  withdrawals,  and  interest  accrued.^ 
Though  they  performed  a  real  service  in  facilitating  loans 
and  in  safeguarding  deposits,  jet  in  financial  crises  the  state 
was  forced  to  supplement  their  efforts  by  establishing  a  public 
bank.^  Financial  activity  and  usury,  however,  became 
subject  to  many  restrictions  in  Italy,  and  stringent  measures 
were  passed  to  protect  the  Roman  debtor.  To  extricate 
themselves  from  these  regulations,  the  shrewd  money-lenders 
had  devised  the  scheme  to  use  Latin  allies  as  iiibermediaries, 
for,  by  dealing  with  non-citizens,  the  transaction  was  not 
within  Roman  law.  Their  cunning  proved  of  no  avail.  For 
in  B.C.  193  a  law  forced  the  Latins  to  make  declaration  of 
all  loans  in  which  they  had  figured  as  mere  go-betweens,  and 
subjected  to  Roman  law  all  monetary  transactions  within  the 
peninsula.^  Large  profits,  consequently,  no  longer  could  be 
expected  in  Italy.  Those  who  had  money  turned  to  the 
provinces. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gains  yielded  by  financial  ven- 
tures  were  small  in  Italy,  and  money  brought  only  four  per 
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profits  from  commerce  in  money,  the  tribune  Aulus  Gabinius 
had  caused  to  be  passed  an  enactment  which  prohibited  pro- 
vincials from  coming  to  Rome  to  borrow  money,  where  it 
was  cheap,  and  denied  to  the  creditor  the  right  to  recover  such 
loans.  The  people  (tf  Salamis,  however,  when  hard  pressed 
for  money,  borrowed  at  Rome  through  Scaptius  and  Matinius 
from  Brutus  and  his  friends  not  at  the  legal  rate  of  twelve 
per  cent,  but  at  forty-eight  per  cent.  The  prospects  of  the 
large  gain  induced  Brutus  to  incur  the  risk.  He  reckoned 
on  h-s  influence  with  the  senate  to  secure  a  resolution  to  have 
that  particular  bond  legalized  for  recovery.  Nor  did  he  cal- 
culate amiss  ;  he  procured  the  legislation.  But  when  the 
time  for  payment  arrived,  difficulties  arose.  Thereupon 
Scaptius  and  Matinius  obtained  a  command  and  some  troops 
from  the  governor,  Appius,  and  kept  the  councillors  of  Salamis 
shut  up  within  their  town-hall  till  some  actually  died  of  star- 
vation. Just  at  this  jimctuie  Cicero  became  governor,  and 
issued  the  customary  edict,  in  which  he  declared  bis  intention 
to  maintain  the  rate  of  interest  at  twelve  per  cent.  He  re- 
fused the  demand  of  Scaptius  for  a  command  and  troops  to 
recover  the  debt.  After  a  careful  eicamination  of  the  case 
he  discovered  a  second  decree  of  the  senate  that  the  bond  should 
be  held  valid,  but  only  for  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  De- 
iqxuring  of  obtaining  the  whole  amount,  Scaptius  took  Cicero 
aside,  and  informed  him  that  he  would  be  content  with  this 
decision,  and  accept  200  talents,  as,  forsooth,  the  people 
fancied  they  owed  him  this  sum,  whereas  they  really  owed 
him  a  trifle  less.  This  seemed  reascmable  to  Cicero  until  he 
called  in  the  Salaminians,  and  they  protested  that  the  debt 
was  only  106  talents.  Moreover,  by  a  comparison  of  their 
accounts  with  those  of  Scaptius,  they  were  enabled  actually 
to  prove  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  offered  to  pay  the 
money  down  at  once.  Scaptius  was  much  du^rined,  but, 
hoping  ultimately  to  secure  his  demands,  took  Cicero  aside 
and  be^ed  him  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stood.  It  reflects 
no  credit  on  Cicero,  and  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
relationship  of  the  governor  and  negotiatores,  to  know  that 
Cicero  yielded  to  the  request  of  Scaptius  to  leave  the  matter 
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nsgoliaUira.'  Cicero  recogniicd  tht  real  value  ot  the  bankers 
to  the  state.  He  ranked  them  above  phUosophers;'  he  especially 
admired  one,  M.  Folcinius,  who  had  come  from  the  munici- 
pality of  Tarquinii  and  had  worked  up  a  splendid  business 
as  a  banker  at  Rome  ;  and  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with 
another,  Cluvius,  who  left  him  a  villa  at  his  death.' 

I   4.    ADMINISTRATION    AND   VINANCI 

a.  The  PiMic  Senict 
At  R0..1L,  then,  commerce  and  industry  were  despised 
and  relatively  undeveloped,  agriculture  became  unprofitable 
and  was  abandoned,  but,  nevertheless,  within  the  metropolis 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  a  great  and  steady  growth  of  riches. 
For  the  nobleS;  debarred  as  they  were  from  trade  and  manu- 
facture, a  career  in  the  pubUc  service  became  a  great  avenue 
to  the  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth.  The  Roman  car- 
ried with  him  into  the  provinces  the  slave-owner's  arrogance 
and  confidence.  Their  conquest  by  war  had  meant  for  pro- 
vincials one  plundering;  in  times  of  peace  Rome's  governors 
and  officials,  seeking  to  make  their  fortunes  by  their  admin- 
istration, pursued  a  policy  of  uninterrupted  pillage.'  In 
Gaul,  for  instance,  Caesar,  as  aheady  quoted,  amassed  treas- 
ures sufficient  to  purchase  Curio,  to  beautify  the  Forum  as  a 
counter-bid  to  Pompey's  theatre,  to  buy  Paulus,  and  to  adopt 
a  course  of  indiscriminate  bribery.'  The  governors  Rome 
sent  out  soon  rendered  her  name  odious.'  The  provinces 
were  plundered,  harassed  and  utterly  ruined.'  Only  ex- 
ceptional men  of  the  stamp  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  possessed 
the  inclination  and  the  courage  to  stem  the  tide  of  Roman 
provincial  maladministration.'  Only  a  man  with  the  spirit  of 
a  Horace  could  resist  the  temptation  of  a  lucrative  govemor- 
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numeroiu  denuuids  on  a  govetnor  for  »««iitanct.  Penonal 
applications  for  posts  and  requests  to  enforce  payment  oo 
luclcless  piDvincials  were  constantly  urged.  ■  One  friend  appeals 
to  Cicero  to  rescind  measures  passed  in  previous  years  ;  i  n- 
otber  persistently  reminds  him  of  a  bond  that  he  wishes  to 
collect;  still  another  clamours  for  some  wild  beasts  or  pan- 
thers for  an  exhibition.'  Many  of  these  requests,  doubtless, 
were  unheeded  ;  and  when  one  governor  wished  another  to 
pay  au}  need  to  a  recommendation  which  he  urged  for  a 
friend,  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  couch  it  in  carefully 
chosen  r.  .1       (accurate).' 

The  IK,,  -y  with  which  provincials  awaited  the  arrival 
of  a  nc«  ',-'  'Cmor  is  a  signi6cant  commentary  on  the  havoc 
which  V,  directly  or  indirectly,  wrought.*  By  the  terms  of 
Caesar's  Act  of  59  B.C.  a  governor  was  allowed  forage  and 
probably  firewood  ;  and  he  could  exact  expenses  for  him- 
self, his  staff  and  his  paymaster.'  Members  of  the  staff, 
however,  and  unquestionably  the  governor  also,  did  not 
scruple  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  this  provision.*  The  diffi- 
culty and  expense  then  of  securing  wild  animals  for  the 
governor's  friends,  billeting,  the  device  of  combining  with 
dealers  to  comer  the  grain  required  for  a  requisition  ' '  in 
ctUam ' ',  honorary  wine  and  other  benevolences,  the  erection 
of  statues,  temples  and  triumphal  arches,  sums  paid  to  avert 
the  fulfihnent  of  threats  to  quarter  soldiers  for  the  winter,  the 
peculations  of  their  own  magistrates, — all  these  plunged  the 
wretched  provincials  mto  overwheming  debt  both  as  individ- 
uals and  as  communities.'  And  to  obtain  redress,  access  to 
the  governor  was  sometimes  possible  only  through  a  cham- 
berhun  ;■  while  cases  of  dispute  a  govennr  often  left 
entirely  open  to  his  successor.' 
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for  exemptions,  and  though  the  people  of  CyS^s  3  Td 
«  much  as  «x>  Attic  talent.,  Cicero  neither  ™™  ed  L^e 

^^^^LA^!i^}^^J!^mjs^d_^^^abanms.    When  he 

'Pint..  Dnuttl..  n  Cic..  Cowe.  Ill  , 
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could  write  bouttully  from  TtiUm  th«t  hta  vj«lt  there  lad  iMcn 
concluded  without  coet  toeny  petwn,' we  can  undetrtind better 
how  it  wu  poinblc,  out  of  the  lum  decreed  for  him  for  the 
year's  expeniM,  to  leeve  behind  for  C.  Caeliui,  hie  quuMor. 
an  amount  sufficient  for  a  year's  expenditures,  and   toad- 
dition  to  pay  badi  into  the  treasury    1,000,000  seiterces.' 
In  the  edict  which  it  was  usual  for  the  governor  to  issue  on 
first  entering  the  province,  Cicero  declared  that  he  would 
recogniie  no  financial  rate  above  twelve  per  cent.'    At  the 
assises  held  in  the  various  towns  he  freed  a  great  number  of 
cities  from  very  vexatious  tributes,  from  excessive  interest, 
and  from  fraudulent  debt.*    His  administration  enabled  many 
states  to  pay  up  arrears  of  debt  for  five  years,  and  gained  him 
popularity  with  people  and  government  contractors.'    Though 
friends  in  Rome  urged  upon  him  the  claims  of  their  business 
and  official  connections,  and  Cicero  was  always  anxious  to 
comply  with  such  requests,  and  himself  wrote  to  Q.  Callus 
to  protect  the  mterests  of  Lucius  Oppius,  banker  and  manager 
for  L.  Egnatius  Rufus,  yet  his  determination  to  earn  a  repu- 
tation for  just  administration  led  him  to  refuse  prefectures  to  men 
engaged  in  business.*    It  was  his  desire  to  have  his  governor- 
ship known  as  one  in  which  not  a  penny  was  exacted  except 
in  payment  of  debt.'    There  always  existed  the  danger,  even 
if  the  governor  resisted  the  temptation  to  exploit  his  office, 
that  he  might  not  be  able  tocope  with  some  fraudulent  banker 
or  over-extortionate  tax-farmer.'    Nevertheless,  that  Cicero 
was  enabled  to  leave  beUnd  hi  Sicily  a  grateful  remembrance 


IClc.  Ef  «l  .<«..  V.  14.  >. 
scic.  Ep.  ad  Au.,  VII.  i,  6. 


•Clc..  £•.  oJ  Alt..  V.  .1.  .1  ;  VI,  i.  6  Cur't  Iflpl"!?"  2"  J'2£' 
had  •lm«i  t6  protrote  tlu  «elf«r«  of  th<  !>"«»"»'■'*'!" '"•JSPT^; 
CMU  ZKch«<»i  iwtcd  th«t  for  univi.1  eJlortloiu  he  t«Mor«5  foutfbld  he  wu 
■tniply  comptylnj  with  C»«ar«  Act  (St  Lulu  XIX.  8). 

ecic..  Ef.  ad  Fam.,  XV.  4,  a. 

•Clc,  Ep.  ad  Fam..  II.  11.  3  ;  Ep.  ad  AU..  VI.  i.  s 

•Clc..  Ep.  ad  Fl»».,  XIII.  tS.l  ;  43.  ■  :  «.  •  ;  70.  1  ;  7>.  ■  :  TT.  J  J 
Ep.  ad  AV.,  V,  It,  to  ;  VI,  t,  6. 
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h«v.  been  r,vmior  without  twrving  fmm  ho««r>  tata 

-«^«. .,.,«.« th..  good  .n.,.  r::v4 

In  hi.  govrniment  o(  CUicia  Cicero  h«l  thrown  the 
g~t  Wright  of  hi.  influence  on  the  rid.  of  M  ZZX 
•We  government.     In  SicUy  however,  VerrnTwith  .  ~Z 

muy  of  hu  plunder  from  the  circunatuice  that  the  action 
brougl,t  agamtt  Verre.  wa.  for  one  hundred  mtllii,  of  « 
terc  (over  $4,ooo,ooo).'  The  total  amount  of  W.  «t^ti™. 
«^u,^  the  ^ighhourhood  of  ,„,o«,,o<x>^  U^  ^ T 

Verres'  record  wa.  bad.  As  proquaestor,  by  levy- 
»g  con,  and  then  .«imating  it  at  hi,  own  vauatL  he 
h^  harawed  the  Mily.de.,  he  had  oppre»ed  Lyda  Pam 
phyha  P,.,d^  and  all  Phrygia."  Sicily,  however,  offend  il 
offerl^T  T  'r  '"™'''"°«-  *  «>""»«■  Which  «heM 
^offioal  portion  a.  praetor  to  award  to  him«lf  for  560,0^ 

I^^HK.  /  "'"^"'  "  '^  "'  *"  ™t  «~Pl«  to 
oSff  H  ^T  r"'."  "'  ""^  "^^  "  •«"  "»m  both 
pl.mt,ff  and  defendant.'  In  aU  Sicily  no  one  could  become 
a  Knator  unle»  Verre.  had  «ceiv«i  gift...  He  e^rf 
~.ney  from  mdividual,  for  appointing  them  cen»„  and^„ 
cU«on  the  pretence  of  erecting  Matue,."  It  wa,  by  .re 
^ent  of  extortK>n,  however,  that  he  compelled  ti^  p^ 
vmci.1.   ag«n.t  their  will,  to  give  him  money  and  wh^ 

'Cic.  In  Q.  Clue.,  I,  ,  '  , 

*:ic..  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr..  1. 1.  ,,  .. 

"Clc.  /,  a.  CMC,,  I,  , 

•CIc.  /.  Q.  c««fl.  V.  19. 
•Clc.  ;,c  V«T..  11.  111.  50.  ,,,. 
•Clc..  ;,  c.  Vm-..  II.  1.  ,8,  „ 
'Qc.  /.  c.  VfT..  II.  1.  55.  ,„ 
•Clc .  /.  c.  I'm-..  II.  u,  3,,  ,t  .  ,   , 
•Oc..  /.  c.  V^..  II.  „,  5,;  .     •        » 
"Qc, /.  CVm.,  II.  u,  55.  .,,'5,,  ...,„..„. 
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as  a  compliment.'     In  the  farming  of  the  tithes  which  were 
there  paid  in  kind,  Verres  gave  free  rein  to  his   rapacity. 
During  his  quaestorship  the  cultivator  was  forced  to  pay 
as  much  as  the  farmer  demanded.'     Indeed,  he  regarded  him- 
self as  treated  very  leniently,  if  the  demands  of  his  oppressors 
were  satisfied  with  three-tenths,  and  that  when  the  legitimate 
demand  was  one-tenth.»    From  the  people  of  Hybla  were 
exacted  six  times  as  much  com  as  was  sown  ;*  from  the  estate 
of  C.  Cassius'  wife  the  whole  crop  was  removed."    When,  in 
order  to  defeat  Verres'  edict  that  no  one  should  remove  his 
com  from  the  threshing-floor  until  the  tax  was  paid  to  the  far- 
mers  Septitius  determined  to  leave    his   com  lying,  Verres 
issued  another  edict,  that  every  one  should  deliver  his  tenths 
at   the   water-side  before    August  the  first.'    In  all  provinces 
magistrates  had  friendly  relations  with  the  govemment  con- 
tractors    Verres'   association   with  them   in   misdeeds   was 
unabashed.'    The  farmers  of  the  revenues  openly  avowed 
that  Ven«s  was  in  partnership  with  them,  and  complamed 
bitterly  that  he  appropriated  most  of  the  profits.'     Verres 
himself  therefore    was  virtually  the  farmer  of  the  tenths. 
He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  especUlly  unscmpulous 
and  particularly  skilful  in  manipulating  financial  operations. 
For  example,  the  law  of  Terentius  and  Cassius,  and  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  entrusted  Verres  with  the  duty  of  purchasing 
com  in  SicUy.     For  this  corn,  which  consisted  of  the  second 
tenths  at  three  sesterces  a  modius  and  800,000  modii  at  three 
and  a  half  sesterces  furnished  in  fair  proportion  by  the  cities, 
Verres,  during  his  three  years,  was  paid  nearly  36,600,000 
sesterces  (nearly  $1,500,000).     This  enormous  sum  he  appro- 
priated to  himself.    Most  of  this  money    he   put  out  at 
twenty-tour  per  cent,   interest  amon^  the  companies  from 

IClc,  /n  C.  Verr,  II,  i«,  38.  *' 
aClc.  In  C.  V«rr..  II.  Ui,  10,  >s. 
SClc,  I"  C.  Vtrr..  II.  lii.  ■«,  <" 
•Clc.  In  C.  Verr..  II,  iU.  43.  ">■• 
tClc.  /«  C.  Vtn.,  II.  lU,  4".  97- 
«Clc.,  In  C.   Vitr..  II.  lU.   14,  3«. 
7Cic..  Ep.  ad  Fa»«-.  XIII.  9,  a- 
SCic,  ;«  C.  Vm--.  II.  i".  57,  "SO. 
•Cic.  /»  C.  Vtrr..  II,  Ui.  30,  ;i. 
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s1^f''th';r''  '*'°  f "'™-.  To  ^  f™  of  ,he  citi«  he  paid  trifliug 
sums  the  majonty  received  actually  nothing  at  all  for  their 
~n...  Agajn,  for  the  6o,coo  modii  which  the  city  o  Hllea 
w^^tured  ,o  furnish  each  year,  Verres  substitut^i  a  r^ne^ 

m^l  Zr'^T  '"  "'"■*■  *"■*  ""^P'  'he  whole  sum  for 
hmself.^    Wheat  which  he  received  from  the  cities  for  fifteen 

f^rw^t'  """'•  "'  '"'"*''  °'"  '°  ">-  Ro"-"  people 

for  twenty-one  sesterces.^  By  an  ingenious,  but  thorouehlv 
uuscrupulous  device,  Verres  sold  twice,  once  to  h  Sfo^ 
fifteen  sesterces  a  medimnus,  a  second  time  to  the  RonZ 
P«pte  at  twenty-one  sesterces,  com,  which  extorted  fromTe 
cultivator  by  violence,  had  cost  him  nothing.-    Nor  waTtw! 

three  serterces  Verres  exacted  from  the  cultivators  thresh 
denani,  or  twelve  sesterces,  and  even  then  he  increased  th" 
quota  or  com  beyond  what  was  due.'  He  made "ona! 
m^al  exactions  for  the  examination  of  the  com,  for  the  d  ffer- 
ence  m  exchanges  and  for  sealing  money";  and  even  deducted 
one  twenty-fifth  for  the  services  of  his  c  erk,-«methrng  a. 

.h„  !^*k"T r'  '""'  ""^  P°""  '"  ■'"'de  at  what  place  com 
should  be  dehvered.  The  custom  grew  up  with  co"eZ 
magistrate  to  require  com  to  be  handed  over  at  the  mon 
remote  and  mconvenient  pUces  in  order  to  induce  the  culti- 
™  ors  through  the  difficulty  of  carriage,  to  consent  t^  ^  d". 
ared  vall^tion.     It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  PhU- 

CO.T,  brought  at  Ephesus  than  either  to  convey  com  to  Ephesus 
or  to  send  both  money  and  agents  thither  to  purchase  it  at 
«rr„',he"-  "^"^.r'"""  shrewdly  profited  by  the  differ- 
^^^ii^PS^md^BenMp^^s^^BM^hen  in  any  district 

'Uc,  Jn  C.  Viirr.,  11,  ill.  JO,  i6i-e  ' 

"Clc,  /„  c.  V^r,  II.  ,„,  „.     V 
'Clc.  ;>.c.  Vm-..  II.  Ill,  „,  ,„ 
•Clc.  1„  C.  Vert.,  II.  m,  „,  ,,,., 
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'Clc.  ;■,  C.  Vm..  II,  111,  ,8.  ,81-. 
•Clc,  /«  C.  Vnr.,  II.  III.  «,.83,  ,^, 
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whatsoever,  corn  was  bringing  at  the  most  three  sesterces, 
Verres  raised  the  valuation  to  twelve.'  Again,  in  addition 
to  the  money  which  the  government  at  Rome  advanced  to 
the  praetor  of  Sicily  to  purchase  com  for  the  metropolis, 
the  usual  sum  was  given  him  to  buy  com  for  the  governor's 
granary.^  Verres,  however,  demanded  of  the  cities  five  times 
the  lawful  amount.'  In  fact,  to  support  the  praetor's  granary 
and  his  valuation  alone  was  a  heavy  burden  for  the  Sicilians.* 
To  except  favourites  from  payment  rendered  the  burden  in- 
tolerable. For,  without  diminishing  the  contribution,  he 
decreased  the  number  of  contributurs.  Because  they  allowed 
him  to  store  his  plunder  amongst  them,  Verres  exempted  the 
people  of  Messana  from  the  payment  of  6o,doo  modii  of  whea 
and  transferred  the  obligation  to  Centuripae  and  Hales 
fHties  which  should  have  been  exempt  from  this  tax.  More- 
over, for  three  years,  his  favourites  in  Messana  were  not  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  ship  and  were  granted  immunity  from  all 
expenses." 

' '  I  say  that  in  all  Sicily, ' '  is  another  charge  that  Cicero 
urges  against  Verres, ' '  in  all  that  wealthy  and  ancient  province, 
in  that  number  of  towns  and  families  of  such  exceeding  riches, 
there  was  no  silver  vessel,  no  Corinthian  or  Delian  plate,  no 
jewel,  neither  any  pearl,  nor  anything  made  of  gold  or  ivory, 
no  statue  of  marble  or  brass  or  ivory,  no  picture,  whether 
painted  on  canvas  or  embroidered,  that  he  did  not  seek  out, 
that  he  did  not  inspect,  that , if  he  admire<l,he  did  not  carry  off."* 
Many  counts  in  this  severe  indictment, at  once  so  dark  and  so 
comprehensive,  Cicero  fully  establishes  by  concrete  instances 
of  thievery.  From  the  house  of  Heius,  Verres  took  away 
all  the  statues  and  Attalic  tapestry.^  Philarchus  of  Cen- 
turipae, Aristus  of  Panormus,  Cratippus  of  Tyndaris  he  plun- 
dered of  their  splendid  trappings.^    He  carried  off  the  plate  o^ 

ICic.  IhC-  Verr.,   II.  Hi.  84,  i94. 

3Cic.,  In  C.  Vert.,   II.  ill.  87.  aoi. 

aClc.  In  C    Vtrr.,   II.  iii.  97,  115. 

■*Clc.,  In  C.  Verr.,  II.  iii.  87,  103. 
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«Ctc..  In  C.  Vtrr.,   II,  iv.  1,  i. 
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•Cic.  IhC.  Verr.  H,  iv,  w,  a?; 
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of  aU  his  househrrufnite  "SL-rrr  ''  '^'^  '^™™'' 
of  a  table  of  citron  wood  An^-,'u  ''"'"""  Diodor^'s, 
5ilv«  plate     LyLTi:ifv^        ■"■  ?'  *""  «1"i='tely  bought 

cuted  for  capital  offences    iZl    h  "'"  P'"*" 

chased  silver  plate »    ^11,^^1  '^"^""'  "'^"«'  "-eir 

pa..  A^J..:,  HZiitrr^T^s^*^"^'  '^'""■"- 

the  rapacious  praetor '  t„A^  ""«  forced  to  give  over  to 
v™  ^^sacred  for  olunH  1  '"'  ^'P'"«  «>"1  "othing 
Pre^nt  for  S^tXe'juter  a  Z'^'^'T^  "'  ^^'^ 
of  Mercury  •  brLt7JT!Z  'u,        "'  °'  ™^»  •  "  '''»"« 

ments  from  the  temple  of  Zn  r  u  '  """^  ""'  oma- 
of  sac^d  things  t:t!^y  l^'J^Z  ^ZT  '!"  T'  '*■"' 
in  Syracuse  ■  the  loUir^^JZ!      ,  '^'  '™P'^  of  Minerva 

from  the  temp.  T^JZi^'tT^''  ^ '"l ^"""^ °' ''-- 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  -^tfi  '  *^,T^  "'  Aristaeus  from 
the  temple  of  Jupit .'  MoWcTh  ^"f"  '""*"'"  '""> 
goblets  of  brass  ;  Zian  toln  ^L°'  ""^''''^  '  '*«'"»•'' 
from  every  temple  o^  S—allT?!;  "'  ''''™"'^  ™*' 
ou.  appetite  of^he  ^^.oL*  pT^^Lt' 'Zr  I' "  T "' 
^sas^e,  by  his  accuser,  he  Lno"^;^ft  inlSyte'^^g;: 

Sd  have^y^edTs:'""'^'  "'^  '"'^"«  '■-'"-« 

payment  of  a  pittance  '  """^^  ""y  ""« 

tion.'^lacr  citr^ta'S'  "T^  ?'"»"'""»^  '"  -P""'^- 

^ic.  ,„  c.  Vrrr..  Il',  Iv',  .;.  >, 
|Cic,.  /»  C.  I'm..,  II,  ,v.  ,,'  ,',' 

<cic.,  /,  c.  F„..  II,  I,,  „';  I',- 

'    *■  **^'  '4.  53  .   00,  [34. 
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This  money  the  praetor  caused  to  be  paid  to  himseK.      He 
accepted  600  sesterces  for  the  discharge  of  ««>>  ja''"'  ™ 
yet  demanded  money  for  his  maintenance  as  if  he  tod  not 
been   discharged.^    His  iniquitous  conduct   provoked   from 
Cicero  the  exclamation  that  during  Vents'  praetorship  Sicil- 
ian soldiers  fed  on  wild-palm  roots,  but  ph-ates  on  Sicilian  com^ 
The  land  throughout  Sicily  was  deserted  and  abandoned 
by   its  owners.'     Lucius  Metellus,  the  successor  of  Verres, 
found  the  fields  empty,  the  province  in  a  wretched  and  ruined 
condition.'    The  picture  of  Roman  rule  in  Sicily  under  Verres, 
as  outlined  by  Cicero,  is  dark  :  "You  shall  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  brave  and  industrious  Agrigentmes  ;  the  suiler- 
in^*  and  injuries  of  the  Ente'.lans,  men  of  the  greatest  perse- 
verance and  utmost  mdustry  ;  and  the  wrongs  of  the  citizens 
of  Heraclea  and  Gela  and  Sokntum.     I  shall  tell  you  how  the 
lands  of  the  loyal  and  wealthy  Catanians  were  ravaged  by 
Apronius,  how  the  iniquity  ot  these  tax-farmers  has  ruined 
the    cities   of   Tyndaris,   Cephalaedis,    Halentia,    ApoUmia, 
Enguina,  Capitia.    I  shall  show  you  that  actually  nothmg 
is  left  to  the  citizens  of  Ina,  Murgentia,  Assona,  Elorum, 
Erina,  and  letum  ;  that  the  people  of  the  small  cities,  Cre^a 
and  Schena,  are  wholly  crushed  and  utterly  destroyed  ;  that, 
in  short,  all  the  lands  Hable  to  the  payment  of  tenths,  for  thrf  e 
years  have  been  tributary  to  the  Roman  people,-but  merely 
to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  their  produce,-for  the  rest  they 
wre  tributary  to  Caius  Verres.    You  shall  understand  that 
to  the  majority  of  the  cultivators  a':«olutely  nothing  is  left  ; 
where  anything  was  either  remitted  or  left  to  any  one,  it  was 
just  so  much  of  that  property  as  remamed  after  that  man  s 
avarice  had  been  sated.""  ...       i. 

This  picture  of  the  govemmem  of  Sicily  by  Verres,  though 
over-drawn,  is  painted  from  an  original  of  startling  misery 
and  outrageous  opFcssion.    The  scale  of  Roman  extortion 
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■  as  enormous.     In  the  provinces  wickfH  -,h  „ 

trates  became    subservient  tr^hT,  ''''''°"' ""«''• 

noted  that  the  suitToZeo„r.n-  ■.'^'  ""^"^  ^"^'"'^ 
Act  in  their  relatiol  TScl  s  "nd  U  cTi  "'  '"""" 
mendation  of  Trebatius  to  CaesarTnH  ^11  ["'  ""^- 

"als  to  rrVveVarth  ^  ""'?  ""*'"«'  P"™"=  '"divid- 
whichtileTw      "■"""   "'    '"^    ""'^'""^    "'™"^'' 

iuj  Ji«  ''F!^^''"r_^P!'''"«^ <>'«<'"■''"  ccvetousnes,  and 

The  ti^ziL'Tror' irrcXdT  r  "■'' *'■*«*• 

ici^-^— — Z_£LilLj-£_tadmdeedestabUshed  a 

S::t:^;z::^in:,;/-^' —-•■■■ 

^Ic.  Pro  L.  Flam.  34,  86. 

Clcero'/c^ns'liiffp  "K'j'I;  ''■  IS  .   They  were  abolished  In  the  year  of 
nia  up  into  PIso's  provincl.  "  ">^"e  ">»>  he  w -   .--  .- 
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law  against  the  peculation  of  provincial  magistrates,  out  at 
the  best  the  penalties  were  merely  pecuniary  and  the  constt- 
tuti<m  of  the  courts  rendered  the  procedure  a  farce.  The 
provinces.tyrannixeo  >ver  and  depopulated,  could  secure  no 
redress  ;  they  were  avenged  on  their  spoilers  m  the  lowering 
of  the  victors  moral  standards  and  ideals.'  Indeed  Cicero 
asserted  that  the  trials  for  extortion  only  aggravated  the  sit- 
uation Were  it  rendered  unnecessary  to  procure  vast  sums 
to  comipt  the  judges,  was  his  contention,  the  exactions  from 
provindals  would  not  be  so  excessive.'  ■Impenum  ex 
iustissimo  atque  optima  crudele  intoUtavduvupie  laclum.  was 
the  sad  commentary  of  the  historian  whose  lucrative  govern- 
ment of  Numidia  had  so  amply  repaid  him  that  he  was 
enabled  to  purchase  gardens  to  he  for  ages  the  delight  of 

"""^We  have  solved  in  a  great  measure,  we  think,  the  growth 
of  riches  for  the  nobility  of  Rome.  Land  was  not  the  basis 
of  Roman  fortunes  at  the  close  of  the  Republic.  The  ex- 
tremely profitable  nature  of  Roman  administration  is  the  true 
key  to  the  situation.  Cicero  could  prove  Caius  V«Tes  to  have 
made  the  statement  in  Sicily  that  he  had  a  powerful  fnend,m 
confidence  -n  whom  he  was  plundering  the  provm«,  that  he 
was  not  seeking  money  for  himself  alone  but  had  so  distnbuted 
the  exactions  of  the  three  years  of  his  Sicilian  praetorship 
t  lat  he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  could  appropriate 
to  himself  the  profits  of  but  one  year  ;  the  gains  of  the  second 
year  he  would  assign  to  his  patrons  and  defenders  ;  whereas 
thp  pioceeds  of  the  third  year,  the  most  productive  and  gam- 
ful  of  aU,  he  reserved  for  the  judges.'  The  admmistration 
of  her  provinces  was  supporting,  was  ennching,  and  was 
degrading  Rome. 

b.  Customs 
That  the  Romans  should  have  a  system  of  customs  was 
no  new  thing  for  the  ancient  world.    The  wealth  of  the  old 
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A.i     ""*.^'"««»  oW-'vorid  prototype   of    customs'     M 
Ath.„.,  bes-des  harbour  dues,    octroi  *?Sls,    excU    charge 

r«r  c^r""  T  Z  "'"'™'  =^'™''  '"  "''  -'»—  duty  oi 
>  per  cent,  was  levied  on  all  export,  and  import,.'     That  , he 
Carthaginians   had   established    a   system   of  cu«n™r.i, 
commercial  treaty  with  the  RomJs^'^ar^  XeTin^th: 

rfjorrthirnrrh^iir--'**^"'^^ 

«po«ss„J,ie„t.yhighforexeSZ?rmV::^rnS^^^^^^ 
N»n..  In  the  Bosporus,  moreover,  the  Athenians  were  especiaUv 

mentions  it  as  no  uncertain  indication  of  the  stupidity  of  Z 
Cumaeans  that  they  imposed  no  duties  upon  merchand'« 
entering  their  harbours.'     In  Rome  a  tax  on^he  Tm^rtatio^ 

^Sr^t/T""'  T'"* '"-  -^  -y  Zs""  n" 

rZV  ^  "S-  ^°'  ^'  ""  ™'y  commencement  of  the 
Republic,  when  Porsena  threatened  war,  one  measure  ta^en  to 

th?  i^'^:"'"""  '■'  "■'  ^'"  ^-^  "-  t"  freeTh:™  froL 

Ro„,^r'T^  .''•'"'."'""  ''''''''  <^™y«'here  throughout  the 
Roman  world  •  m  rivers,  ports  and  toads.     However  universal 

out^e  ™  r  ■?  °°''  '^"•^'  "''  «"«■"  '"  '98  BC.  farmed 
out  the  custom  duties  on  goods  for  sale."  It  irsuggested  bv 
Passages  mPlautus  that  in  his  time  the  customs  weSrte  .^ 

."e  Z,^°"  ""'  ■"  ■'«  «C-  the  Romans  re-establi^ed 
the  porioru,."  These  were  increased  in  number  by  Caius 
G«cchus  m   ,.5  B.C."  JMs^very  probable,  then,  that  the 
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Rcm,an  dominion,  ut  P™"P»  ^^'^."portanc.  of  Cpua. 

The  vexations  incident  to  '™  "^"7'"»^,i,h  the  tolls  and 
p^tor  ,  Metellus  ^'P"' !»  r,^,<;'<,riCa  te^ard,  Juliu. 
customs  ot  Rome  and  Italy  ,    but  n^  l^g  ^^^^^„, 

Caesar  established  "r™"""  j„"„bWctX^.>™P'i«>  by 
The  ^-<"'«"""'".t"lttaedtrcommerc.    or  exposed 

for  sale.'  W',"""". '"?„-.  even  the  governors  of  theprovma 
of  spercent.  f'7"'^^"°  X„  V'""  "'"^  '"  '"''■  "" 

-Xnre^s »-"  «f --- "- "  - 

^barrassing  questions  "f  the  a.s  on.  offi««.      ^^^  ^__ 

rrr^rSBrSt^^/r:^ 

subject  to  a  levy^  B^^^^^'  ^,^^^y^  ,,  „„uired  a 
Aorlorwm  existed  or  '*"^'""' _^„  ,„  „„„riie  the  interests 
divine  virtue,  declared  one  governor    o  reconci  e  ^^^ 

o,  the  tax-farmers  and  Oie  P'^^^^^,  p^'^^'^,  ,a„evied  at 

„ished  with  OS  oms  ^'^'l^^^'  'p^ormus,  Thermae. 
Syracuse     AT-gentum      Uytaeum^      ^^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^ 
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'87  B.C.  in  the  Oulf  „f  aJ,  ,.  ""^  "  "nvcntion  of 

o«cia,capacit;:t„d"i„'    rdTdU.,    ""S""  '"   '"f 

orr„«rorc.-rvi  -f  "-■  ~" 

by  .  single  iadividua™,  to  'h7  °T  ;°T  "^  '"''  ^»'' 
tercM  were  exoorted     ^  '™'  °'  ',«k>,ooo  se»- 

ffom  the  ««^"!^:  .'""^"''  '"""«'  on  "«  "«<i  of  traffic 
Romans     In  B  c  .eramblLTT^  *^""^  '^"'  «>« 
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corn  from  the  Rfiman  dominions.  The  senate  allowed  them 
to  import  100,000  medimni  of  com  from  Sicily*  This  friendly 
relation  did  not  continue  forever,  and  its  rupture  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  its  customs  to  Rhodes.  The 
Romans,  urijing  their  desire  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
Rhodians  as  a  pretext  for  what  was  outrageous  cupidity  on 
the  part  of  the  equites,  opened  the  free  port  of  Delos.  Corinth 
and  Carthage  were  not  fated  to  be  the  sole  victims  of  equestrian 
greed.  Owing  to  this  stroke,  Rhodes  fell  to  secondary  import- 
ance, while  her  revenue  from  harbour  dues  was  diminished 
from   1,000.000  to  iy},ooo  drachmae.' 

This  episode  of  the  Rhodians  raises  an  important  question: 
Was  there  an  imperial  tariff  ?  Doubtless  there  was  some 
general  restriction  of  trade,  at  any  rate  in  com,  in  the  interests 
of  Rome.  There  arc  no  grounds  for  a  belief  that  the  frontiers 
of  tht  empire  were  the  limits  of  a  system  of  customs. 

The  censor  fanned  out  the  customs  by  contract,  This 
method  of  collecting  taxes  seems  to  have  obtained  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans.  For 
among  the  Aeduans,  Dumnorix,  himself  an  Aeduan,  had  got 
himself  great  wealth  and  influence  by  contracting  for  the 
customs  and  taxes  for  several  years.'  Immediately  a  country 
became  a  province  its  customs  went  to  Rome  and  were  farmed 
by  Romans. 

c.  Taxes 

For  the  Romans  there  were  two  kinds  of  taxes,  tribuhtm, 
personal  or  land  taxes,  and  veclitfolia,  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state.  The  tributum  was  originally  a  forced  loan,*  levied  in 
cases  of  emei^ncy,  to  be  repaid  as  soon  as  the  crisis  was  over 
and  the  state-chest  had  been  replenished.  Such  was  the 
cavalry  tax,  at  an  early  period  imposed  on  the  special  classes 
of  widows  and  orphans  (vidwu  et  orbi)}  From  the  year  406 
B.C.,  as  often  as  the  other  revenues  of  the  state  proved  in- 
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fee  for  registration  the  tax  imposed  on  cattle  and  sheep  re- 
ceived the  name  icriplura.'  Already  in  295  B.C.  out  of  fines 
on  glaziers  games  had  Iseen  instituted  and  golden  bowls 
offered  to  Ceres."  As  Roman  dominions  widened  this  tax  was 
more  extensively  levied.  In  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
the  scriphwa  came  to  be  hated  a.'i  cordially  as  the  tenths  and 
the  harbour  dues.'  In  Italy,  however,  as  the  logical  result  of 
the  extinction  of  ager  publicus,  about  1 10  B.C.  a  law,  possibly 
the  Thorian,  suppressed  the  levy  of  this  tax.*  The  ager  Cam- 
panus  had  never  been  "occupied".  The  payment  on  this 
domain,  as  attested  by  Cicero's  criticism  of  Caesar's  legislation 
in  59  B.C.,  was  a  rack-rent  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  jcrifiuriJ. 

Even  within  the  peninsjla  eac.i  extension  of  Rome's  con- 
quests operated  to  leplenish'the  treasury,  for  the  quaestors  sold 
newly  acquired  domain.  In  this  way  a  portion  of  the  Cam- 
panian  land  was  disposed  of  in  205  B.C.'  Other  parts  of  the 
public  lands  were  reserved  for  colonies,'  or  for  the  common  use 
of  Roman  citizens.  At  times  they  were  let  out  by  the  lease 
of  the  censors  and  farmed  to  the  government  contractors.' 

During  the  period  of  Mediterranean  expansion,  except 
where  distinguished  service  rendered  them  free  from  taxation, 
Rome  subjected  each  conquered  people  to  an  impost.  The 
contract  for  the  farming  of  this  tax  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the 
censor.* 

In  204  B.C.,  the  censors  levied  a  tax  on  salt.  Hitherto 
the  price  of  salt  throughout  all  Italy  had  been  the  same  as  at 
Rome.  Henceforth,  while  the  price  was  unchanged  at  the 
capital,  it  rose  in  Italy  according  to  the  locality.' 

Already  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  harbour  dues 
and  customs.  If  we  except  a  general  restriction  of  trade 
in  com,  we  can  find  in  them  no  trace  of  a  protectionist  aim. 
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Ind«d    there  were  no  national  industries,  no  manufacture, 

E^T^  "'^T^''  "•■  ""  •*"  "^^—  revenue-tax. 
Even  after  the  scnpiura  and  the  /wtor.i,m  had  passed 

tax  wi",        '^   ""    legionaries    in  assembly.-     ThU 
t«,  le^d  only  .„  extreme  emergencies,  had  accumulated  by 

Ihh-,-       ...  '"^""^    '"  democratic  legislation'     In 

add.t,on,  there  were  certain  minor  taxes.     At  Tusculum  Cicer^ 

to  fine  the  c.t.«i,s  who  attempted  to  steal  the  water  ■  This 
however  w™ld  seem  to  be  a  purchase  rather  than  a  t« 
Under    he  Republic  too,  doors,  wmdows,  columns  and  pillS 

,„rf  ;J  ,  '        '""■ "''  '"""^  *^™  'he  most  productive 

and  the  fanner,  of  them,  decumani.  the  richest  capiS  of 
the  equestnan  o,der.'  The  tenths  were  paid  m  kind  »d  iti 
mated  m  accordance  with  a  census  renewed  every  five  yean^ 
In  geneml,  .t  mattered  little  to  the  cultivator  Z  how  muSi 
he  tenths  were  sold.^  Even  before  the  advent  of  the  Rom^ 
the  system  of  t.thes  had  existed  in  SicUy.'    On  the  o^ 

.Texkrt":?  '''  ""^t^^  'he  icmgs  had'been  acTst^m^ 
to  exact  twice  as  much  as  the  Romans  demanded."    We  can 

clT  ^     T  '^r"  ""P"^  "P"-  h«  new  acquisition, 
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Lucullus  added  a  tax  of  one-quarter  on  harvests  to  the  existing 
tax  on  houses  and  slaves.*  When  Asia  had  contributed 
300,000  talents  ($226,400,000)  Antony  doubled  her  taxes.' 
Ship-money,  or  requisitions  for  the  marine,  which,  we  have 
seen,  Verres  levied  in  Sicily,  was  another  of  the  taxes  which 
oppressed  the  provincials  and  enriched  Romans.' 

The  farming  of  the  taxes  the  censors  let  out  by  contract 
for  the  period  of  a  lustrum.*  The  terms  were  specified  in  leges 
censoriae,  and  the  award  was  made  in  Rome  in  March.*  Cer- 
tain portions  of  the  revenue  thus  obtained  were  allocated  for 
definite  purposes.  For  instance,  we  have  record  of  one  year's 
taxes  which  were  handed  over  to  the  erection  of  public  works." 
The  peculation  in  handling  the  public  finances  was  greatly 
increased  when  Gracchus  transferred  the  judicial  power  from 
the  senate  to  the  knights.^ 

In  dealing  with  the  system  of  tax-fanning  we  must  not 
fail  to  note  a  striking  Roman  characteristic — the  tendency  to 
speculation.  The  Romans  were  seized  with  the  gambling 
spirit.  Crassus,  for  instance,  was  a  master  speculator.  At 
a  period  when  Rome's  fire-system  was  utterly  inadequate,  he 
organized  a  slave  fire-brigade.  As  soon  as  a  house  took  fire 
he  marched  this  company  to  the  scene,  and,  at  an  exceedingly 
low  price,  offered  to  purchase  both  the  house  that  was  burning 
and  those  adjoining.  If  his  offer  was  accepted,  he  made 
every  effort  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and,  when  successful, 
realized  enormous  gains.  His  great  wealth,  however,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  speculated  on  the  success  of  Sulla,  and 
bought  estates  from  the  confiscations.^  How  immense  were 
the  profits  thus  obtained  we  can  imagine  when  a  piece  of 
property  valued  at  6,000,000  sesterces  was  sold  at  the  time  of 
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Latin  metaphors  based  on  gaminr  are  eloouent  „f  .1, 
prevalence  of  an  eagerness  to  mn^ks     The^^^r     !  h 

equ.pment  transportation,  and  farming  rf  CS  tt 
wd«t  field  for  speculation  was,  of  ™urse  offered  ^ 
^-farmmg.  Here  competition  was  keene^'  for  „tar^ 
C^  ^!i-  /r  '"^P'^'  '"^  ''"'^hts,  to  whom  the  «!»„ 

^£/j'e;rd  rjdT^hi^i^iigrtr^^--: 

granted  their  request  to  cancel  the  lease  >      -n,.  f       ■        ! 

Z  Ir  J     '^  .       *  '^'«'  "  =  ™»"  "oP  to  be  harvested 
coUection    of   provincial    exactments   that    the    stren«h   n* 

faiiX!'  K-  '  """^f"".  Sulla  desired  to   deal  the 

S'"fo  tV  '  °'  "'""  ""'"  ">*  M'^^hrada.^  "^L 
rf^„  For  this  reason,  m  44  B.C.,  the  fear  of  war  caused 
.  stnngency  m  the  money  market.'  In  this  way  ar<S^e 
^!!!!!!!!Jli^Li^f^i^ark«^ctuations  in  vl^^d 

'Cic,  Pro  Sn.  Roic.  Amtr.,  II   j  ' 

'Cic.  Ep.  ad  Aa.,  I, ,  „ 

'Cic.,  Ef.  ad  Q.  Ft.  I.  i.„,„, 

«:io..Ep.adA„.,V.  ,s.3;  %    , 

•Cic.  Pre  i,j.  M„,.,  vi.  ,5  „  ,4  ;   yil    ,0 

«Cic..  Pro  1,,,  Afa,  .  vil.  ,,  '' 
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dealing  in  futures  are  the  real  explanations  of  those  fortunes 
lost  at  the  "middle  Janus."' 

d.  Contractors 

The  use  of  the  middleman  is  almost  the  most  destructive 
thing  in  Roman  pubUc  finance.  Nothing  shows  better  the 
thoroughly  mercantile  character  of  the  Ron-  m  state  at  a  very 
early  date.  This  practice  is  certainly  not  the  device  of  a 
purely  agricultural  community.  The  first  aim  in  using  the 
middleman  was  to  guarantee  the  community  against  loss. 

"In  every  part  of  Italy,"  says  Polybius,  referring  to  his 
own  time,  "works  of  various  kinds  are  let  out  to  farm  by  the 
censors.  Of  these  are  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  in- 
numerable public  edifices,  the  care  of  rivers,  harbours,  gardens, 
mines,  and  lands, — in  a  word,  everything  that  comes  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people.  To  such  an  extent  are 
the  people  engaged  in  these,  that  you  can  find  scarcely  a 
person  who  is  not  in  some  degree  involved  either  in  the  con- 
tracts, or  in  the  management  of  the  enterprises.  Some,  then, 
at  a  definite  price  undertake  the  contract  from  the  censors; 
with  them,  others  become  partners.  Again,  while  some 
engage  themselves  as  sureties  for  the  contractors,  still  others, 
to  support  these  sureties  in  turn,  pledge  their  own  Tortune 
to  the  state.  Of  all  these  undertakings  the  supreme  direction 
rests  wholly  in  the  senate.  It  has  pow-  to  prolong  the  period 
of  the  contract;  in  case  of  mishap,  to  lig'aten  the  conditions 
of  the  agreement;  and,  again,  if  the  terms  are  foimd  imprac- 
ticable, to  release  the  contractors  from  their  enga^ments. 
In  many  other  ways  those  having  in  hand  many  of  these  public 
works  may  be  either  greatly  injured  or  greatly  favoured  by  the 
senate.  To  this  body  is  referred  every  thing  that  relates  to  these 
transactions."'  In  this  passage  Polybius  has  given  us  an  admir- 
ably concise  account  of  Roman  contracts ,  how  the  censor  awarded 
contractsfor  supply  and  equipment  for  public  works,  and  for  the 
farming  of  revenues,  and  how,  over  all,  was  the  supervision 
of  the  senate.     And  Polybius  is  more  keen-sighted  than  most 

iHoT.  Sat..  II,  iji,  18-30. 
aPolyb..  VI,  xvlj.  j-6. 
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the  transportation  of  "pZ  to  th^  "  "■'  "■  '^^  "^^  """'''d 

™k.  not  of  the  contract^Tbm  <^f  ™?e'"  r"""'  "  "«= 
»n»  war,  some  Pnm=„,  .         ^'*''-      I^ter,  in  the 

-Hty.  VoT^Jrr  rr;irr^ "  ""^  ^"'" 

tract  to  carry  supp  ies  to  rZ1„  .J^  '  ^^'"^''  "  in- 
state tromZs  bf sUp^r™,  '";  '""  *""«<  "y  the 
value  into  some  old  CT  Li  .r" ''*  """«^  "'  Wfling 
demanded  the  s^J.^r^,^'  „^™  »  ^-e  high  seas,  ani 
the  praetor,  C.  Sulpicius  awarrt.H  .  „  .  '      '  *  ""«"■'  """t 

the  consul's  satisL«"on  ZlhA""*''""'"'«P*rfonned  to 
clothing  and  horses,  "au^  ell  f'^'^"  '"'"  "»«doniaof 
tosupply  Rome  herself  l^th  f^ f  '  u'^""''^'  ""e  contract 
placed  the  contract"  s^nol'^  """  ""  P™™«^  "«<•  d»- 
with^^visions  and^^S«rRrT'"'''^''-^- 
publi?ar°7.Xhet;uf  "■  "^  "'"^*™"™  """"^at 
by  auction  con,^cU^buT"T°'"'"'''^«"«''''''<=^t 

t™ples,a<,uedncts,s:werand™ad'  Ko^tT ' '"""■«■''«-. 
ate  established  in  the  trea^uT  °^^.f°'  ""»  Purpose  the  sen- 

»«.  And  these  Ifficlr™^  l^^'T  "^"  '""""^  «- 
vBion  over  the  slave-worltmen  of  ,r^  "'"*  '°"'  ™I«'- 

at  Tarracina'to  buiid 7  tSre  JoTL'"  ""'^'™"  ="  ""'^ 
on  the  Capitoline,  and  to  «I^i,  °  ,  I  '""P'"^  <"  J-P't-' 

panted  were  the  erectbn  ofTbf  l^"""'^  C  °*'"  ""'"«" 
arches  and  se^rs.'  nl  yea.,,  f ?^'  fi^h-market,  a  forum, 
one  of  great  activity  on  the  part  off  h.      ^^^!^  '"  ^"^  ^^ 

"Livy.  XXV.  lli.  ,0,, 

'Livy.  XLIV.  Jivl,  4. 

.  «VaiTo,  K.fi,_  II    p     f 

•Wvy.icL. ■„!';.!•   '"™'- "••<'/"»'..  0«;    Livv.XXIV.xv,,,    „.„ 
'Uvy,  XL,  II,  J.,. 
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Flaccus  and  Aulus  Postumius.    They  granted  contncU  to  pave 
the  streeU  of  Rome  with  flint  stones,  to  make  great  gravel- 
roads  outside  the  city,  and  to  construct  raised  foot-paths. 
They  had  bridges  built  in  several  places,   seats  arranged  in 
the  theatres  for  the  praetors  and  aediles;   goals  esublished 
in  the  Circus;   iron  gates  to  admit  the  beasts  erected;   the 
Capitoline  laid  with  cobbles,  a  pialia  constructed  from  the 
temple  of  Saturn  to  the  Capitol  up  to  the  senate  house,  and, 
over  this,  a  public  hall.     Beyond  the  Trigeminan  gate  they 
paved  a  market-place,  fenced  it,  repaired  the  Aemilion  portico, 
formed  an  ascent  by  stairs  from  the  Tiber  to  the  market-place, 
paved  with  flint  the  portico  from  the  same  gate  to  the  Aventine, 
built  a  court-house,  contracted  for  the  erection  of  walls  at 
GaUtia  and  Oximum,  and,  from  tfc^  sale  of  public  tands  there, 
built  shops  in  both  places.    Flaccus,  moreover,  awarded  con- 
tracts to  erect  a  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pisaunim,  and  also  at 
Fundi,  to  bring  water  to  PoUentia,  to  pave  the  streets  at 
PUaurum,  to  complete  variou-   works  at  Sinuesss,  such  as 
the  construction  of  a  stwer,  the    aclosure  of  the  forum  with 
porticoes  and  shops,  and  the  erection  of   three  statues  of 
Janus.      This  wonderful  activity    on  the  part  of  the   cen- 
sors  in    174  B.C.   was  rendered  possible    by   the    system 
of   contracts.      It   is   scarcely    probable   that   the    censors 
themselves    undertook    any    of    these    enterprises  ;     they 
awarded  and  supervised  the  work.'    Even  such  undertakmgs 
as  the  paving  of  cisterns  and  the  cleansing  of  sewers  the  cen- 
sors similarly  carried  out."    In  57  B.C.,  however,  it  is  the 
consuls  who  had  the  colonnade  of  Catulus  restored  by  con- 
tractors.' 

We  shall  see  that  the  largest  held  for  contractors  lay  m 
the  farming  of  the  revenues.*  The  extent  to  which  the 
Romans  adopted  the  system  of  contracting  U  marveUous. 
Even  the  simplest  enterprise  was  undertaken  on  the  basis  of 
a  formal  contract.     The  palerlamilias  would  not  leave  his 

ILivy.  XLI.  xxvli,  5-13. 

JLivy,  XXXIX,  Illy.  5. 

aCic     Ep.  ad  An..  IV.  3,  s- 

•Cic.  Ef.  ltd  An..  I,  1;.  9  ;  D«  t«8  /^P-  "•  ■»■  S° 
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Thus,  in  building  T^T^ril  X  '  """■ "'  "™  °'  '"^ 
to  be  made  are  first  lSa«l  ^^w  ™"r  ""''"'<*'''" 
proprietor  was  n  ,.,i«^Tf,^i,hT.  "*  """""'^  "■"'  "» 
stone,  mortar,  sand  wateVZJ  .  ""•"""  ""'^"^»'  " 
"O-  tool,,  as  ^  MdTumh  •  T  ""''■  "^  '"'  ■»««■ 
Med,  hewed,  ^t  "  d  ^.tr..^"""""'  "«  ""'""" 
price  was  paii  for  eai  u^l „""  """"**"•  *  "^ain 
roof,  tor  e^  til.  bm  m  LI??-  f^'J"'  """P"'-  "  "-e 
was  added  to  the  price  In  ^v^l^  ^"^-  ""'quarter 
«ce  with  a  sealercTntrart  L^-  '^.^  T'  '"'*  "  '«»"»■ 
obtained  tor  the  co^"™c^„„  Pjacfcally  ,he  same  conditions 

"■bble,    and    peb~„e     Th'"  "  °"' "^  ■""""■ 

supplies  tor  thVwoA  l^e  nH  ""^T"  '""'''-«'  the 
was  estimated  atThe  rate  of  one^  '^''.''"  '"'  «>«tr„ction 
feet  and  for  one  Lreh  "'ll  rV™"*"" '°'- «»''■  five 
to  the  extent  ofCe  hunZl  T  T'^'^  °'  "'"^''  — '»• 
di^ction.  Ir  thTZn^^jT'  ""'  ''•  ""  '«'  "  '^'^h 
furnished  th.  hmeZne  "^hX^Tr'tn  '"'  '"■^™'" 
other  requisites;    whereat  thl  W  I.  """"■  ""*  «" 

order,  p,epared   he  ^tlti^f''^"  ^  everything  in 
removedTt  f™m  tHu^ace^  '  '"""'  ""  '™^  "■<• 

wise,tretf::i:-f:^rtAHe",a^in.o^^ 

Cato,  again,  has  given  us  thTte^  ZT^-  ^  "K'*"'", 
gathered  to  the  MtisfacUon  „f  tT^'  °''™'  "^  to  be 

purchaser.  If,  ofs^y  ^i^',  "^  ^X""";  "  ''"'^'  " 
or  beat  off  olives  contranTVoX     T     .  ""'ractor  plucked 

that  day  he  recei^e^ Xlv  TrcSl"!.  "'  '■"•'"^""'  '" 
swear  that  neither  thev  th^    i  ">"'«ors  were  forced  to 

uations,  had  pi^er^'^olivS^h""' '''''" ''^''''^"«'^"- 
Suffident  security  tod  T^'  .""""-^  "°  Pay  was  due. 
--_-^_.^!L!^to^e^^.hat  the^liv^™^,^ 

•C«to.  R.R,,  XIV-XVI. 
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collected.  All  ladders  and  other  articles  employed  had  to 
be  restored  in  good  repair;  in  case  of  damage,  the  proprietor 
deducted  an  adequate  amount  from  the  contractor's  pay. 
The  contractor  had  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  collectora 
and  pickers.  To  prevent  the  contract  of  picking  the  olivea 
from  being  awarded  at  too  high  a  price,  it  was  considered  un- 
lawful to  pay  a  workman  beyond  the  normal  rate  of  wages, 
unless  declaration  had  been  made  that,  for  the  work  in  hand, 
such  workman  was  a  partner.  Similar  conditions  existed  in 
the  contract  for  making  olive-oil.  Here  we  must  note  the 
additional  stipulation  that  the  proprietor  or  keeper  could 
object  to  any  partner  whom  the  contractor  might  choose.' 

Contracting  was  usual  in  almost  every  sphere  of  public 
activity.  For  example,  the  feeding  and  the  keeping  of  the 
sacred  geese,  and  the  renewing  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the 
censors  let  out  by  contract.'  When  Corinth  was  captured, 
Mummius  let  the  contract  to  remove  to  Rome  the  paintings 
and  statues  executed  by  the  best  masters  of  Greece.  The 
stipulation  which  he  made  is  characteristic  at  once  of  the 
Roman  appreciation  of  art,  and  of  the  usual  conditions  of  a 
contract, — if  the  contractor  lost  them  he  should  replace  them.' 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  usually  fell  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  censors  to  awarf*  the  state  contracts.*  The 
awards  were  made  by  auction  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.' 
The  change  had  been  fundamental  in  Roman  finance  when 
Caius  Gracchus  legislated  that  the  taxes  of  Asia  should  be 
sold  in  Rome.  This  was  the  great  bribe  that  won  the  equites 
and  made  them  the  enormous  force  they  were  in  Roman 
political  life.  The  law  of  Hiero,  however,  enacted  that  the 
tenths  of  Sicily  should  be  put  up  at  auction  within  that  island. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  this  solitary  instance  the  senate  per- 
mitted Lucius  Octavius  and  Caius  Cotta,  the  consuls,  to  auction 
at  Rome  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil  and  pulse  which  the  quaestors 


•Calo,  R.R.,  CXLIV.  CXLV. 
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Ii«d  bmi  wont  to  let  in  SicUy  '    It  woulrt  «-™    .u 

t»th  consul,  and  qu.„tor,  c^ld  LTl^,"'Tndl^ 

of  fact^  they  acted  a,  partners  in  the  great  com^„i«.7    N^r 

w/„f',  V  '  "'  ""  "P""'"^  ""*  ^'"ded  from  thrpn  " 
egeoffUcmgcontracts,.  The  resolve  of  the  senate  in  .6,2  C 
^Jnl^"" ""'''''«'''' ""'''''■''''''''Macedonian conquest 
Sfe'tCt!^:''"^'""^'*™"'-  It-ouldseemtotd! 
TJ^^TV^^^"^'  "'■*  '^^  °'  contracting  andthat 
teM.™"r7"*  ""*'"«"»  ">"■'="*«•  Nofhingl^t 
ter  shows  how,  m  the  farming  of  the  revenues,  the  state  in  some 
mstar-ces    fared,  and  how  hopeless  was  the  taslt  to  S 

^':^'°"'    r  ■■""  '""""  """'<'  ""P""  «">"  the  p™ 
vmoals  or  the  ttvenues."'"  "^ 
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e.  The  Joint-Stock  Companits 

Among  the  Romani,  auodation  in  busincu,  foitend  by 
the  great  liberality  of  the  Roman  law,  became  common. 
Partnership  always  was  sacred,  and  to  deceive  a  partner  wa» 
adjudged  no  less  heinous  than  to  cheat  a  ward,  or  to  break 
a  pledge  upon  which  a  life  depended.'  In  Rome  developed 
not  only  the  simple  partnership,  but  highly  complex  com- 
panies. We  seem  to  see  Cato  the  censor  anticipating  the 
modem  device  of  a  separate  limited  liability  company  for  each 
ship.  Instead  of  investing  all  his  money  in  a  single  boat,  he 
had  his  slave  Quintius  invest  one-fiftieth  of  the  amount  in 
each  of  fifty  boats.^ 

Companies  were  organized  either  for  a  specific  kind  of 
transaction  or  for  general  business.  The  companies  of  govern- 
ment contractors  seem  not  to  have  been  formed  on  the  basis  of 
"ius  fralernitatis,"  whereas  other  business  associations  at 
the  will  of  any  partner  could  be  dissolved,  and  this  actually 
happened  at  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  company  or  at 
the  completion  of  the  work  for  which  the  organization  was 
formed.^  Publicani,  or  government  contractors,  were  those  en- 
trusted with  a  state  enterprise  (pHblicum).  This,  of  course,  was 
more  generally  the  farming  of  the  revenues.*  The  explana- 
tion of  the  rise  of  companies  of  government  contractors  lies 
in  the  vastness  of  tht;  scale  on  which,  in  the  provinces,  were 
managed  the  extensive  expeditions  and  immense  revenues  of 
Rome.  This  called  for  a  capacity  which  only  the  strength  of  an 
association  could  afford."  The  rich  bourgeoisie,  the  cquites,  as- 
sume their  definite  final  position  as  a  class  under  Caius  Gracchus. 
At  any  rate,it  is  his  legislation  that  marks  them  out  as  the  publi- 
cani and  definitely  crystallizes  a  process  begun  in  the  Claudian 
law."  The  equites  invested  nearly  their  whole  capital  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Roman  revenues,^  and  organized  themselves  on 
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th«  suretiM.    Such  a  nre.irf.n.  .t    ,' '"'^'  "  '<>  reimbur« 

that  the  whole  claM  of  JJL  '  """"'''  •"  '"PP"" 

directly  undertook  co'.rfr""""'  "■"™c">r,  then,«lv„ 

.tten-lXTth.  co^s^I  I.""  '*"^'"  ""P'  »«"""". 

revenue,  of  Sicily*    ZTTJ      ^\'"'P""<'  and  other 
director,  and  sureties  Xlfr''   ^""^  ""   ^""^'"' 

^Il^^fi^^l^VW^might  be  chiefly  benefited  by  th"  p^at 
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compAniet  thst  fanned  the  revrnuei,  yet  a  gnat  Mctlon  o( 
the  Roman  people  was  largely  Interested  in  the  contracU,  held 
■lock  or  petty  shares  in  the  companici  (particulat  habibanl), 
and  watched  clowly  every  fluctuation  H  valuen*  There 
appears  to  be  some  indication  that  these  share*  were  trant- 
ferable,*  that  one  person  might  possess  stock  in  various  enter- 
prises, that  his  profits  varied  with  the  capital  invested,  and 
occasionally  his  transactions  spread  over  many  provinces.* 
Under  certain  circumstances,  moreover,  the  shareholders 
(participts)  could,  and  must,  be  summoned  to  be  consulted 
with  reference  to  the  company's  policy.*  In  charge  of 
the  company's  interests  in  the  province  was  the  pro- 
maguUr}  Such  a  provincial  representative  was  Zacchaeus, 
a  'chief  tax-gatherer,'  (incorrectly  translated,  "chief 
among  the  publicans.'"*)  In  tlie  employ  of  the  pro- 
magister  were  freemen,  clerks,  who  served  for  wages.  Indeed, 
we  can  suppose  that  sometimes  persons  that  had  some  small 
iuierest  in  the  company  thus  possessed  sufficient  influence  to 
secure  a  place  in  the  service.'  The  companies  undoubtedly 
also  used  slaves  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  taxes  (familiat 
maximat).  Probably,  also,  it  wm  slaves  who,  as  mentkmed 
already,  in  the  capacity  of  couriers,  tabeUorii,  kept  the  agcuts 
in  different  provinces  in  constant  relation  with  the  directors 
at  Rome,  and  with  the  speculators  of  the  Forum.* 

In  discussing  contracts  we  saw  that  the  jurisdiction  to 
rent  the  taxes,  and  to  award  contracts,  belonged  to  the  cen- 
SOTS,  that  the  publication  of  specifications  and  conditions 
(/ex  c£ruoria)  preceded  the  award,  that  the  contract  was  for  a 
period  of  a  lusirMm,  about  five  years,  and  that  the  award  was 
made  only  at  Rome  n  the  Forum,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 

IVal  Mu..  Mfmor..  VI.  ix.  7  ;  Cic  ,  Pro  C.  Rabir  Post,  II,  4 

aCic.  Pro  C.  Rabir.  Post..  II,  4- 

■Cic,  Pro  C.  Rabir.  Post..  II,  4. 

•Cic,  In  C.  Vtrr.,  II,  ii.  7'.  m 

Kic.Ep.  adAtl..  XI,  10.  I. 

tGosptl  according  to  St.  Lnkt.  XIX,  1. 

7V«I.  Max.,  Mfmor..  VI,  ix,  8  ;  Cic.  In  C.  Vtrr..  II.  ii.  71,  173  ;  Cic, 
Pri>  L4g.  Man.,  VI,  16. 

•Cic,  Ep.  ad  Alt-.  V.  15.  3  ;  16,  i;  Ep.  ad  Pant..  VIII.  7,  i.  Pt  f^. 
Man.,  VI,   t6. 
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tlKMlh  for  nne  indefiaitt  period  the  iiU.  «.  h.U  in  th, 
P^^  «d  province.  ^  ^„^7,  1^,^"  '"t^ 
f«.    coat^ct.   w,„   for   ,h.   provincW   t^J^nit  Z„ 

A^™i  •"  '^""'"'  '"  "'""  "•  '"no"  pitch" 

A  gnwral  lurvey  would  show  that  the  revenunt  „f  d™ 
^  fixed  payment.  „,  „^„,  „  S^J.^tl  'or^t*^! 
^«*»™),  revenue  from  public  pwlurag,  Ucripiura)    tenui 

the  government  contract  comp«>iei  developed,  Awrt  fro^ 
the  «curity  which  ...^f^  ^„. ,,  ,,  uXpr^SSe  Z 
to  f™  one  .mgl,  group  of  revenue,  alwayVjiuS^y^j 
"«  re»urc  of  „y  individual.  Com^n«,  ^^^ 
would  correspond  in  number  to  the  differen  bra^ch^  rf 
rr^u.  to  he  farmed.  A.  the  .ytem  dev^^UTuitSu: 
companie.  <■  :gux  to  farm  more  than  one  cla«of  revenue 
^Z:;^^  ■7«  company  „  .„«  farmed  the  S^ 
due.  iportona).  and  the  tax  on  pasture-land..'  In  Roman 
b««.«  tran„«ion,,  a,  «  have^.  udy  noticed,  .h.«^" 
^op  ed  an  e».ct  and  systematic  record  of  all  dealings^uT 

SLI^?  i**  "~"'"' '~""  "  "»=«  ««"  comiSiie,  that 
8«nan  book.k.,pmg  reached  it.  highest  excellence  TmethoS 
An  md^cation  of  their  prudent  and  orderly  habit.  c«,  b^  Z, 
in  the  duplicate,  which  the  dio^ors  of  the  compan^m^dTrf 
oU  documents  relative  to  their  administration.^  ^ 
■*  '""*y  "'    Cicero's  attitude  towards  the  government 

t'ZihTh  "^Z^""  "  '°  "PP"''"'  whatThe*^™'« 
through  theu  dividends  meant  to  individual  Romans  ta 
givrng  h>s  support  to  the  measure  which  the  demaZ^ManT 

it?.  1,  T""  ""  ^'  '^"'  '""  -"""rity  id  wTth^t 
hmit  o'  tm,e,  Ccero  protested  that  maximo  vectigaliaZT^t 

•Cic.  fl„«„,  XXII,  8,  :  St™bo,'G^„  o  ,6, 
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were  to  be  considered,  but  a]so  the  funds  of  the  Roman  in- 
vestors, the  equites  especially,  firmamentum  ordtnum  ;  that 
a  financial  crisis  in  Asia  involved  a  collapse  of  the  public  credit 
in  Rome.  In  addressing  the  Roman  people,  he  speaks  of  the 
government  contractors  as  "those  people,  who  are  fruitful  to 
you"  (^t  vobis  fructui  sunt),^  and  of  the  war  waged  in  behalf 
of  the  government  contractors  he  declares  that  it  "concerned 
the  goods  of  many  Roman  citizens.'"  We  quote  a  portion 
of  Cicero's  eloquent  and  significant  appeal  :  "  Nam  et  publicani, 
homines  konestissimi  atque  omatissimi,  suas  rationes  et  copias 
in  illam  provinciam  coniulemnt,  quorum  ipsorum  per  se  res  et 
fortunae  vobis  curae  esse  detent.  Etenim,  si  vectigalia  nervos 
esse  rei  publicae  semper  duximus,  eum  certe  ordinem,  qui  exercet 
ilia,  firmamentum  ceterorum  ordinum  rede  esse  dicemus.  Deinde 
ex  ceteris  ordinibus  homines  gnavi  atque  industrii  partim  ipsi 
in  Asia  negotiantur,  quibus  vos  absentibus  consulere  debiiis 
partim  eorum  in  ea  provinda.  pecunias  magnas  collocatas 
habent."^  At  the  time  of  the  Manilian  Law,  Cicero  was  the 
great  champion  of  the  companies.  Cicero  was  closely  related 
to  the  whole  of  the  equestrian  order.*  Throughout  his  life  he 
supported  the  government  contractors,  and  the  association 
of  M.  Terentius  with  the  great  companies  was  sufficient  to 
gain  Cicero's  favour/  Especially  enthusiastic  are  his  allusions 
to  he  shareholders  and  the  directors  of  the  great  government 
contract  companies.  To  Crassipes,  therefore,  as  warmly  as 
he  could,  he  recommended  the  members  of  a  company  of 
Bithynia  with  very  many  of  whom,  and  especially  P.  Rupilius, 
the  magister,  "I  am  on  terms  of  great  intimacy."^  From 
Cilicia,  in  51  B.C.,  Cicero  wrote  that  he  enjoyed  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  P.  Terentius  Hispo,  provincial  repre- 
sentative and  manager  of  the  company  which  collected  the 
"scriptura"  in  that  place,  that  they  rendered  each  other 
important  mutual  services,  and  that  his  connection  with  the 

iCic.  Pro  Ug.  Man..  VI,  16. 
aCic,  Pro  Ltg.  Man.,  VII.  17. 
acic.  Pro  Ug.  Man.,  VII,  17,  tS. 
*Cic.,  Pro  Lag.  Man.,  II,  4. 
sCic,  Ef.  ad  Fam.,  XIII,  te.  ■. 
•Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  XIII,  9,  1-3. 
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shareholders  was  no  less  friendly.-  Can  we  suppose  that  a 
personal  dement  enters  into  Cicero's  lavish  praise  of  the 
government  contractors  as  the  flower  of  the  Roman  knights 
the  glory  of  the  state,  the  strength  of  the  whole  republic? i 
At  any  rate,  he  himself  admitted  that  he  owed  much  to  the 

r^TT,u"°"'Tr'  ""^  "'  "^  Particularly  anxious  not 
to  d,s  urb  the  cord.al  relations  which  his  brother  Quintus  and 
h  msdf  enjoyed  w,th  them.-    Cicero,  again,  received  in  his 
provmce,  without  any  infringement  of  the  law,   .,jooooo 
sesterces  wthm  twelve  months.'     What  was  the  origi^  of  tWs 
Z!"       Z"^"   -"-""Sly   i"t-esting    and    instructive 
passage    of    h.s    "Les    Manieurs    d' Argent,"    Deloume    has 
detailed  the  immoveable  property  of  Ci«ro,  and,  in  concl^! 
s.on,  has  estimated  his  fortune  at  many  millions  of  sesterces 
Moreover,  Ccero  had  political  ambitions,  and  became  consJ 
To  pave  h>s  way  to  this  high  office  enormous  outlays  were 
neces^ry.     He  was  wealthy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  know! 
only  three  ways  of  enriching  himself  honestly,-»mmerr 
professional  activity,  and  govemment  contracts.    From  com-' 
merce  he  was  debarred  as  a  senator;   as  an  advocate  he 
was  smgularly  successful,  but  this  professional  activity  brought 
no  emolument.     To  the  third,  government  contracts,  we 
maybeabletoattnbutehiswealth.     Without  impugning  the 
smcentyof  his  support  of  the  eguUes  at  any  ^riS  of  Ws 
^reer  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  close  assodation  with 
that  order  placed  him  in  a  privileged  financial  posiUon     The 
great  government  contract  joint-stock  companies,  then,  are 
highly  responsiole  for  Rome's  marveUous  growth  of  riches 

The  p-eat  companies  in  general  had  suflident  influence 
o  secure  favourable  awards.  It  was  only  the  Catos  among 
the  Mnsors  who  lowered  the  price  of  public  works  to  the 
utmost  Imiit,  and  farmed  out  the  public  resources  at  the 


'Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  XIII,  « j.  ,- 
"Cic,  Pro  Plane..  IX,  jj. 
Kic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  XIII,  9,  a. 
'CIc.  Ep.  ad  Q.  F,..  1.  i,  II.  3., 
"Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  V.  ao,  9. 
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highest  rent  they  could  bear.'  The  inBuence  of  the  govern- 
ment  contractors  is  dearly  manifest  in  the  alterations  they 
could  mduce  the  senate  to  effect  in  their  leases.  Thus  in  183 
B.C.,  realizing  that  the  contracts  awarded  to  them  would 
yield  no  profit,  they  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  have  the 
auction  recommenced.  The  censors,  however,  would  not 
allow  the  same  contractors  to  engage  in  the  bidding,  and 
finally  let  the  contract  at  almost  the  same  price.'  Keen 
competition  sometimes  caused  the  contract  to  be  awarded  at  a 
loss  to  the  successful  bidders."  If  the  government  contractors 
failed  to  insert  in  the  agreement  the  clause  thpl.  'osses  should 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state,*  they  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  the  senate  for  either  an  entire  cancellation  of  the  lease  or  a 
reduction  of  the  price.'  Though  in  these  instances  a  Cato 
Uticensis  would  offer  strenuous  opposition,  the  senate  gener- 
ally intervened.  For  instance,  Caesar  obtamed  a  remittance 
of  one-third  for  the  knights  who  farmed  the  taxes  of  Asia,' 
and  later,  Octavius  released  farmers  of  revenues  and  holders 
of  public  leases  from  their  dues.'  Ever  since  Caius  Gracchus 
had  sought  to  enlist  their  support  by  transferring  the  itidida 
from  the  senate  to  the  knights,'  the  government  contractors 
had  constituted  an  unportant  element  in  the  state  that  no  one 
desired  to  antagonize.'  In  the  farming  of  the  revenues 
hnmense  sums  were  at  stake.  The  public  tributes  were  the 
sinews  of  the  state,  and  yet  the  slightest  rumour  of  danger 
would  sweep  away  the  revenues  of  a  whole  year.  We  do  not 
wonder,  then,  that  the  great  political  leaders  strove  to  con- 
ciliate this  influential  portion  of  the  body  politic."  Nothing 
shows  us  better  the  length  to  which  the  equestrian  govem- 

'Livy.  XXXIX.  xliv,  7  ;   Plut.,  COo  Mai.,  XIX,  i. 

3Livy,  XXXIX.  xliv,  8  ;   Plut..  Cat.  Mai.,  XIX.  1, 
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mem  contractors  were  both  prepared  and  able  to  go  than 
their  treatment  of  Publius  Rutilius  Rnfus.  quaestor  of  Quintius 
Mucui  Scaevola.  His  superior  was  a  model  governor  whose 
reputation  was  so  high  that  the  senate  instructed  succeeding 
goveiBors  to  take  him  as  their  example.  Afraid  to  attack 
the  governor,  their  ill-humour  vented  itself  upon  his  quaestor 
He  received  some  compensation  for  his  banishment  and  for 
the  firm  honesty  with  which  he  re'Tessed  the  extortions  of  the 
government  contractors  in  the  invitation  extended  him  b>  he 
Asiatics  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  d.iys  in  their  country  ■  Bv 
Caesar's  time  it  was  old-fashion,  strictness  and  antiquated 
probity  for  Sentms  to  disclose  the  frauds  of  government  con- 
tractors,  punish  their  avarice,  and  restore  the  recovered  results 
of  their  peculations  to  the  state  chest.' 

A  close  relationship  between  the  government  contractors 
and  the  governor  of  a  province  was  natural  from  the  tact  that 
the  governor's  edict  had  special  reference  to  accounts,  debts, 
contracts,-™  fact,  to  everything  that  concerned  the  con- 
tractors^ In  general,  co-operation  existed,  although  some- 
times they  were  at  variance.*  In  most  cases  the  governor 
regarded  it  as  part  of  his  duties  not  to  repress  the  exaction, 
ofthe  government  contractors,  but  to  protect  their  interesU. 
Ocasionally  he  entered  into  coUusion  with  them.  Verres 
m  Sicily  IS  at  once  a  notorious  example  of  how  a  governor 
might,  on  the  one  hand,  arouse  the  antagonism  of  the  govern- 
ment contractors  by  unwonted  demands,"  and,  on  the  other 
even  be  considered  as  partner  in  their  enterprise.'  Cicero  in 
CUicia  indulged,  complimented,  and  honoured  the  contractors- 
nevertheless  he  contrived  that  they  should  "injure  no  one,"' 
as  he  puts  It.'  There  were  cases  where  rapacious  governors 
of  provinces  advanced  their  own  selfish  ends  even  by  complete 
subservience  to  the  contractors.'  The  compani..  however 
ib'^'f '  '-*■■  '■^^-  "i™  '^"•■'  «««»■■  xxvm,  ,71 ■ 
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Z;„L'.'°^"'  '°  ""  ^'^"  ""■*  sood  government 
produced,'  and  Cicero's  wise  administration  gained  him  great 

n^^K^  ""i*  '^  **="**  "^"'^  communities  were  ^ 
Irom  debt  and  able  to  pay  up  arrears ' 

We  have  already  caUed  attention  to  the  distress  which 
government  contractors  occasioned  both  Italians  and  oro- 
Zo^L"',l^,!r'^^  "'  ""  f^"'""-  Such  were  their 
!^H  ?h^  ^  '  !""'■  '°  P"*""  "«  '*«''"  »'  the  public 
fol  J*!?""."'  ""'"  "^^^  ""  '"■•"d  to  abolish  the 
farmmg  of  Macedonian  mmes  and  state  lands' 

The  contractors  respected  nothing.  Religion  could  afford 
no  sanctuary  to  bar  their  greed.  For  example,  the  priests  of 
Amphiaraus  a^d  Trophonius  claimed  the  immumV  from 
taxatiMi  which  the  lex  censoria  had  granted  to  the  lands  of 
the  gods  m  Boeotia.  Informed,  however,  that  those  were 
not  unmortals  who  had  once  been  men,  they  were  forced  to 
contribute  to  the  contractors.'  In  SicUy  the  farmers  of  the 
revenues  a?  fmies  extorted  money  for  the  tax  in  kind;"  in  AsU 

t!fj  Ji  ■^"T'  "'"'"  ""^  tax-gatherers  wrought  was 
mto  erable."  To  aUow  government  contractors  to  collect  the 
public  revenues  was  the  cu«e  of  Rome  as  of  all  nations  that 

^Tr  m£^  "  ''"""■  '^°  *"^  »  ^■""'""te  for  this  method 
m  the  Mediterranean  world  was  clearly  as  impossible  a  thing 
to  expect  of  Rome  as  to  expect  her  to  have  discovered  the 
prmciple  of  representation  with  all  that  ancient  backgromid 
of  city-state  conceptions.  There  were  Romans  who  felt  the 
mani  est  evU  involved.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in 
Sulla  s  work  «  h.,  recognition  of  this.  In  Asia  Sulla  arranged  to 
have  the  Asutics  collect  their  taxes  through  their  own  agents 
This  system  failed  completely,  for,  twelve  years  later,  LucuUui, 
found  Asia  weighed  down  with  debt  and  its  mhabitants  selling 
theu-  children  to  meet  their  obligations.  Their  own  magis 
trateshadproved  even  more  rapacious  than  the  Romans.     To 

ICic.  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.,  I,  I,  ,a    -6 

"Cic,  Ef.  ad  An..  VI.  i    4.5 
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rewrt  to  the  old  method  s«n.edn««Mry.    Fuming  seemed 
the   meviUWe  system-     The  contractors  were  thoroughly 
unpopular  with  the  provincials.     Before  the  arrival  of  Vtna 
Sialy  was  the  only  place  where  government  contractors  and 
money-traders  were  not  heartUy  detested.'  This  was  owing 
to  the  just  regulations  of  the  Ux  Huronita'    But  even  this 
law  could  afford  but  slight  protection  when  a  Verres  would 
appomt  as  farmers  of  the  tenths  men  so  corrupt  that  the 
provmce  requu«l  many  years  of  good  government  to  recover 
from  their  harassmgs.*    Laws  against  extortion  and  peculation 
mere  y  faded  to  prevent  farmers  from  increasing  the  amount  to 
be  collected.*  They  show  only  that  into  the  coffers  of  the  great 
government  ■    ntract  companies,  and  into  the  pockets  of  theu- 
shareholders,  private  citizens  of  Rome,  was  flowing  in  abund- 
ance the  wealth  of  the  provincials,  extorted  through  the  conniv- 
ance of  magistrates,  who,  sent  out  to  administer  and  to  protect 
the  province,  fancied  that  their  functions  had  been  best  dis- 
charged when  the  interested  shareholders  of  the  metropolis  pro- 
fited more  largely  by  their  base  collusion  with  such  oppressors 
Thus  these  government  contractors  formed  in  the  state 
^  exceedmgly  influential  class,-a  plutocracy  so  powerful 
that  with  the  impunity  which  the  control  of  the  law  courts 
secured  to  them,  they  could  indulge  themselves  in  systematic 
exactions.     He  who  would  rise  in  the  state  must  rise  through 
them  -was  compelled  to  aUy  himself  with  these  intriguers 
m  politics.     Certain  it  is  that  to  the  great  companies,  m  the 
main,  Rome  owed  its  enormous  growth  of  riches;   still  more 
«rtam  is  it  that  these  government  contractors  were  for  the 
Romans  the  greatest  stumblmg-block  to  good  government.' 
The    treasury  profited   little   by  provincial   administration 
In  most  cases  the  provu.ces  hardly  paid  the  cost  of  govem- 
ment.     But  they  paid  the  governors^  Even  in  the  closing 
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yean  of  the  Republic  there  wu  observable  a  marked  decline 
in  equestrian  integrity.  It  is  more  than  mere  opportunism 
that  leads  Cicero  to  deplore  their  deterioration  from  "our 
fathers'  days  when  they  supported  a  great  portion  of  the 
republic,  and  the  whole  dignity  of  the  courU  of  justice.'" 
The  oppression  of  the  provincials  carried  its  retribution  in 
the  waning  moral  vigour  of  those  who  were  the  oppressors. 

'Cic,  Pro  C.  Rabir.  Post,  VII,  ao. 
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CONCLUSION 
So  far  as  we  cam  ascertain,  this    people   beran    thrir 
cj    er  as  a  shepherd-folk  of  the  StoneTg'e     ^*^h.  ttae 

Mealo'ffhrTH"'";'""'";  '•°"'^"'  ''^■"""'-'  -«■" 
Z7u  L  ."'\"«''P«''d««  of  the  fundus,  had  ffained  a  firm 
foothold  m  the  state.  The  aspiration  to  have  the  househoH  »™ 
co^tamed  restricted  the  rise  of  handicraft  indnst^lrithin 
the  torts  of  the  fam,,  rendered  trade  useless  ..dlt^^, 
commerce  .mposs.ble.  A  larger  development  of  agricnitule 
oUowcd  as  this  .deal  became  less  and  less  a  realit^  Tha" 
the  a,m  of  mdependence  was  still  potent,  nevertheLs    «,1 

^Z^':^  'T:T  '"^  '""'"  -^^  -^"''oTwit'niro^ 
disfavour,  and  retail  busmess  relegated  to  landless  plebeians 
and  strangers,  while  commerce  on  a  large  scale  did  not  adva'e 
beyond  shipments  by  the  owners  of  large  estates 
traH,!l°H    ""  ''''°""°"   "'  ""^   ^'"^^V  certain   definite 
in  bronze  and  pottery,    under  the  direction  of    Etrtiscan 
engmeers  had  effected  considerable  building,    and  had    de 
J^      7  "r™"""'  ^"P""'  '^<»  Latfum  to  a  degree 

rela  .ons  with  Carthage.     But  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  was  mainly  agricultural. 
,nM      if  ,tl"'^.'"S  """""^  that  marked  the  two  centuries 
Ret.h,        M.  '"''"'""^  ^'^'^''  '"e  establishment  of  "he 
Republic  and  the  inception  of  Rome's  struggle  with  CarthaK 

Z"^-  r 'r'-P*"™'  <"  ■"■'"^"y  or  c^«merce,but  gav 
In  this  penod,  Rome's  greatest  economic  problem    her   and 
question,   caused   a   crisis   in   domestic   affairs  Ve   small 
LTT/'  T"""^"  '"  ''"'  '"  '"-^  country  segi^n 
helds  untilled,  the  large  land-owners  encroaching  on  their 

n':ghb::r:i,r  '"^"^"^^^  '"»>  ">  -"-  f^  « 

?^S,^^e  1  ,  "'^"  '°  "'"'^  "'^'"  «  ^  disadvantage 
l«iTa«^^  „r^^  ''^""''  ''"•'^'  °PP^^'^'°°  thedecemviL 
iSted  d'efln?''""  '"'°  '""■  "'■''^■'  ""«*  had  been  usual, 
instituted  definite  means  for  redress,  and  eased  the  position  o 
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the  poor.  Nearly  a  century  later,  the  Licinian  laws  carried  by  a 
union  of  the  oppressed  plebeian  poor  with  the  wealthy,  ambi- 
tious members  of  the  same  order,  produced  not  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  land  question — it  was  never  solved — but 
sufficient  harmony  within  the  state  to  enable  Rome  to  with- 
stand her  foes,  and,  by  the  consequent  extension  of  her 
territory,  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  land  question  until 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  when  it  was  an  evil  no  longer  con- 
fined to  Rome,  but  affecting  all  Italy. 

The  first  Punic  war  marks  an  important  epoch  in  Rome's 
history — the  beginning  of  her  Mediterranean  expansion  and 
transmarine  rule.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Republir  than 
the  marvellous  growth  of  riches  and  luxury  in  Rome.  To 
fathom  the  cause  of  this  is  the  problem  for  the  student  of 
Rome's  economic  conditions. 

The  explanation  of  the  growth  in  wealth  we  cannot  find 
in  any  development  of  agriculture.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  that  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  Roman  hus- 
bandry were  fairly  adequate.  The  Roman  agricultural  writers, 
in  their  endeavours  to  improve  farming  methods,  have  left 
behind  them  pictures  of  model  farms.  By  these  occasional 
glimpses  of  actual  conditions  it  would  seem  that  Roman  agri- 
cultural methods  are  characterized  by  a  sufficiently  mtelligent 
appreciation  of  a  farm's  needs  even  if  they  sometimes  entailed 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  labour.  The  equipment  and 
the  cultivation,  the  ploughing,  drainage,  and  irrigation,  the 
manuring,  sowing,  and  rotation  of  the  crops,  are  by  no  means 
inadequate.  The  introduction  of  capital,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  slaves,  the  importation  of  com  from  the  provinces, 
produced  a  further  extension  of  large  estates,  in  which  specu- 
lative farming  first  gave  itself  up  to  the  tpecialized  production 
of  oil  and  wine,  and  then  substituted  grazing  for  agriculture. 
The  concurrent  ruin  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  shifting  of  the 
population  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  metropolis  will  lead 
us  to  the  conviction  that  agriculture  was  not  responsible  for 
Rome's  growth  in  riches. 

It  would  be  equally  vain  to  try  to  account  for  the  increase 
of  wealth  by  any  reference  to  an  increasing  commercial  or 
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ol  tae  young  Romans  who  danced  attendan«.  nJn  „„ 

™w  I'  *T?  ™''™  «"'"  ""''  ••"  dominions  extended   she 
paid  heavjv  for  it  i„  the  deterioration  of  hermc^ak  a^d  it 
complete  p..up-jization   of   her  democracy    Tttv? 
producert  burdensome  loads  of  deb7^  S     ^"'Z«^»^ 
distributions  of  c»m  debauchld'thVpJ:;^r^rteX' 

miaaie  Classes,  but  the  scale  is  greater  in  Rome  Tho„»h 
eg.sla  ,on  against  bribery  was  introduced  againand  aS 
he  voters  of  the  metropolis  went  to  the  elections  to  tetorht'. 

for  one  smgle  consulship  was  paid  800  tnlents" -a^uml^ 

.n"d  ci'tos?"  *"'°°°'°"-     """"^  ''^«™^  corrupt      litn 
■"Old  Catostme^s  mt«^  «,^complaint  that  the  vastn^ 

ISallust,  Cat..  XVI. 
i'PMiudo-Satlust.  Ep.  ad  Caes 
aPlut,,  Cat.  MiH..  XLIX.  3.  " 
*Appian.  i>«Bt//,  Ct».   II    ,, 
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of  Rome'!  conquests  hud  left  no  room  tor  her  primitive  pnrHy 
and  integrity.'  The  verdict  of  Jugurtha  is  justified  :  "  urbim 
vtmtkm  tt  malufi  ptriluram,  si  tmflorem  invntril.' 

The  iMt  century  of  tlie  Republic  was  marked  by  extreme 
disorder.  Upon  the  general  unrest  and  excitement  of  Rome's 
conquests  and  struggles  in  three  continents  followed  hard  the 
insecurity  and  uneasiness  bred  by  civil  troubles  and  seditions. 
Most  disastrous  to  Rome  were  the  destruction  and  hktred 
that  remain»d  as  the  evil  legacies  from  the  civil  wars.  They 
subverted  agriculture,"  and  exhausted  Italy;*  they  rendered 
property  insecure  through  the  confiscations  to  which  the 
defeated  partisans  were  subjected;*  they  entailed  enormous 
private  losses,"  and  endangered  the  city's  food  supply.'  The 
inevitable  remedy  was  at  hand.  Caius  Gracchus  was  the 
forerunner  of  Caesar  in  discerning  that  new  fields  must  be 
opened  for  Italians,— really  the  beginning  of  Europe.  Pom- 
pey's  success  against  the  pirates,  Julius  Caesar's  extinction 
of  company  plundering,  his  energetic  measures  and  effective 
control  of  Rome,'  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  assumption 
of  power  by  Augustus.  To  maintain  order,  to  establiah 
security,  to  ,.revent  extortion,  to  foster  measures  of  reform, 
a  strong  hand  was  demanded  at  this  juncture;  and  as  an 
economic  and  moral  necessity,  for  Rome  and  the  provinces 
alike,  the  Empire  was  established.' 
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